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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


I undertook the translation of J)r. Rambousek’s book because 
it seemed to me to treat the subject of industrial poisons in 
as novel, comprehensive, and systematic a manner as was 
possible within the compass of a single volume. leaving 
learnt much myself from Continental writings oft industrial 
diseases and factory hygiene, I was anxious to let others also 
see how wide a field they had covered and how thorough 
were the regulations for dangerous trades abroad, especially 
in Germany. A praiseworthy feature of Dr. Rambousek’s 
book was the wealth of references to the work of foreign 
wt*if^s which is made on almost every page. To have left 
these names and references, however, in the teixt as he has 
done would have made the translation tedious reading, and 
therefore for the sake of those who desire to pursue inquiry 
further I have adopted the course of collecting the great 
majority and placing them all together in an appendix at 
the end of the volume. 

Dr. Rambousek as a medical men, a chemist, and 
a government official having control of industrial matters, 
is equipped with the very special knowledge required to 
describe the manufacturing processes giving rise to injurious 
effects, the pathology of the lesions set up, and the preventive 
pleasures necessary to combat them. In his references to 
work done in this country he has relied largely on abstracts 
which have appeared in medical gf&d technical jp’mal^ gu fe^ 
llshed on the Continent. I hate o&y fought necessary 
to amplify his statements when irfrportant wori£ carried out 
here on industrial poisoning, — such as that on nickel carbonyl 
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t ank' on ierro-silidon — had been insufficiently noted. Such 
additions ^:e introctyccd in square brackets or in footnotes. 

In hi^piVface Dr. Rambousek says 4 the book is intended 
for all who ar^Sqi^are obliged to J>c, or ought to be, interested 
^jn industrial poisoning.’ No words could better describe the 
scope of the book. 

The wortc of translation would never have beerf begun 
but for the assistance given me in Parts II and III by my * 

% sister, Miss H. Edith Lcggc. To her, and to Mr. H. E # . 

Brothers, F.I.C., who has been to the trouble of reading ’the 
proofs and correcting many mistakes which my technical 
knowledge was insufficient to enable me to detect, my best 
thanks are due. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Davidson & Co., Belfast, for 
permission to use figs. 40 and 48 ; to Messrs. Locke, Lancaster 
& Co., JVfilhvall, for fig. 27 ; to Mr. R. Jacobson, for 

figs. 30 , 33 , 37 . 38 , and 43 ; to Messrs, ttiebe, Gorman & Co., 

for figs. 32 , 39 , and 40 ; to Messrs Blackman & Co for fig. 47 ; 
to Messrs. Matthews & Yates for fig. 54 ; to ILM. Controller 
of the Stationery Office for permission to reproduce figs. 52 , 
53 , and 54 , and the diagrams on p. 284 ; and lastly to my 
publisher, for figs. 41 , 12 , 43 , and 40 , which are taken from 
the book by Dr. K. W. Goadby and myself on 4 Lead 
Poisoning afid Lead Absorption.’ 


Hampateap. •* 
May 1913 . 


T. M. L. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The attempt to systematise from the scientific standpoint 
the mass of material that has been collected about poisons 
is a very heavy task, even for t! toxicologist who desires to 
treat his subject comprehensively. How much greater is the 
difficulty of writing a sy^ematic book on industry poisoning 
keeping practical application in the forefront ! 

Technical considerations v hicli are decisive in the causation 
and prevention of industrial poisoning are here of especial 
moment, and must naturally influence classification of the 
subject-matter when the object is to assist those concerned in 
factory hygiene. 

Hearing this in mind, I have divided the Subject into 
three parts. The arrangement of the first, which gives as 
complete a statement as possible of the occurrence of industrial 
poisoning, into industries and processes was determined on 
technical grounds The second, which amplifies the first, 
attempts to summarise the pathology or symptoms of the 
various forms of poisoning. The references to the literature 
of the, particular subjects — as exhaustive as I could make 
them — will lighten further study. To these two parts, follow- 
ing on knowledge of causation and symptoms, the third, in 
which prevent! s e measures are outlined, is linked. 

The apparent drawback in use of the book is that one 
f of poisoning has often to be referred to in three places. 
But, I hope, this is more than counterbalanced by the com- 
pleteness of the scheme which results from the subdivision of 
the subject. 

The pathology of industrial poisoning necessitate!! frequent 
rejj|tition %he» describing the branches #£ industry giving 
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lisa* to th' intoxication, as one and the same form can occur 
in the mc>jt varied processes. The numerous instances of 
actual cares of poisoning quoted must therefore be regarded 
as c coilf orbing to the same pathological type. Similarly, 
preventive measures require separate systematic treatment in 
t order to avoid constant repetition which would otherwise 
obscure the general survey. Quite a number of nrnans of 
prevention apply equally to several industries in which the 
same cause is at work. The success attained by thus simpli- 
fying the issues is the greater because such common measures 
are the easier to carry through and to supervise. 

The method therefore has been adopted only after serious 
reflection and has been directed mainly by practical con- 
siderations. 

Recent cases which have either been reported or come to 
the knowledge of the author have been given, with particulars 
as exact as possible. Cases dating back some time have been 
omitted intentionally so as to exclude everything which did 
not correspond with the present conditions of industry and 
trade. Historical facts only receive consideration in so far 
as they are fundamentally important and necessary for the 
sake of completeness. 

The details given in Part I of actual instances will supply 
material for fresh efforts, renewed investigation, and new points 
of attack. 



INDUSTRIAL POISONING 


PART 1 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INDUSTRIES AND 
PROCESSES ATTENDED WITH RISK 
OF POISONING : INCIDENCE OF SUCH 
POISONING 

I. THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AS TO INCIDENCE OF INDUSTRIAL 
POISONING 

The chemical industry offers naturally a wide field for the 
occurrence of industrial poisoning. Daily contact with the 
actual poisonous substances to be prepared, used, stored, and 
despatched in large quantity gives opportunity for either 
acute or chronic poisoning — in the former case from sudden 
accidental entrance into the system of fairly large doses, 
as the result of defective or careless manipulation, and, in the 
letter, constant gradual absorption (often unsuspected) of 
the poison in small amount. 

The industry, however, can take credit for the way in 
>jhich incidence of industrial poisoning has been kept down 
in view of the magnitude and variecy of the risks which often 
^Jhreaten. This is attributable* to tBe comprehensive hygi«dc 
measures enforced in large chemical work& keeping abreast of 
modern advance in technical knowledge. A section of this 
book deals with the principles underlying these f measures. 
H|verohelesff, Respite all regulations, risk fif poisoning cannot 
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* be' \vhohv banished. Again and again accidents and illness 
occur for* which industrial poisoning is responsible. Wholly 
to prevent this is as impossible as entirely to prevent accidents 
by # mechanical guarding of machinery. 

Owing to the unknown sources of danger, successful 
measures to ward it off are often difficult. The rapid advance 
of this branch of industry, the constant development of new 
processes and reactions, the frequent discovery ofmew materials 
(with properties at first unknown, and for a long time insuffi- 
ciently understood, but nevertheless indispensable), constantly 
give rise to new dangers and possibilities of danger, of which 
an accident or some disease with hitherto unknown symptoms 
is the first indication. Further, even when the dangerous 
effects are recognised, there may often be difficulty in devising 
appropriate precautions, as circumstances may prevent im- 
mediate recognition of the action of the poison. We cannot 
always tell, for instance, with the substances used or produced 
in the processes, which is responsible for the poisoning, because, 
not infrequently, the substances in question are not chemically 
pure, but may be either raw products, bye-products, &c., 
producing mixtures of different bodies or liberating different 
chemical compounds as impurities. , £ 

Hence difficulty often arises in the strict scientific explana- 
tion of particular cases of poisoning, and, in a text-book such 
as this, difficulty also of description. A rather full treatment 
of the technical processes may make the task easier and help 
to give a connected picture of the risks of poisoning in the 
chemical industry. Such a procedure may be especially 
useful to readers insufficiently acquainted with chemical 
technology. 

We are indebted to Leymann 1 and Grandhomme 3 especi- 
ally for knowledge of incidence of industrial poisoning in 
this industry. The statistical data furnished by them are the 
most important proof that poisoning, at any rate in large 
factories, is not of very frequent occurrence. • 

^Leymann’s statistics ‘ relate to a large modern works in 
which the number.employed^during the twenty-three years of 
observation increased from 640 in the year 1891 to 1562 in 
1904, giving an avenge of about 1000 yearly, one-half of whom 
might properly bo* defined as ‘ chemical worker^.’- 1'he factdfcy 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

• t 

is concerned in the manufacture of sulphuric, nitric, a^hd hydito-* 
chloric acids, f alkali, bichromates, aniline, trinifro-phenol, 
bleaching powder, organic chlorine compounds, andyotasSium 
"permanganate. 1 • 

These statistics are usefully complemented by those of 
Grandljomme drawn from the colour works at Hochst a-M. 
This lange aniline works employs from 2600 to 2700 workers ; 
the raw materials are principally benzene and its homologues, 
naphthalene and anthracene. The manufacture includes the 
production of coal-tar colours, nitro- and dinitro-benzene, 
aniline, rosaniline, fuchsine, and other aniline colours, and 
finally such pharmaceutical preparations as antipyrin, dermatol, 
sanoform, &c. Of th<* 2700 employed, 1400 are chemical 
workers and the remainder labourers. 

These two series of statistics based on exact observations 
and covering allied chemical manufacture are taken together. 
They seek to give the answer to the question — How many and 
what industrial poisonings are found ? 

The figures of Leymann (on an average of 1000 workers 
employed per annum) show 285 cases of poisoning reported 
between the years 1881 and 1904. Of these 27 5 were caused 
by**«iiline, toluidine, nitro- and dinitro-benzene, witrophenol, 
nitiochloro and dinitrochloro benzene. Three were fatal and 
several involved lengthy invalidity (from 30 to 134 days, owing 
to secondary pneumonia). Included further g^re one severe 
case of chrome (bichromate) poisoning (with nephritis as a 
sequela), five cases of lead poisoning, three of chlorine, and one 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. In the Hochst a-M. factory 
(employing about 2500 workers) there wer?i, in the ten years 
1883-92, only 129 cases of poisoning, of which 109 were 
due to aniline. Later figures for the years 1893-5 showed 
122 cases, of which 43 were due to aniline and 76 to lead 
(contracted mostly in the nitrating house). Grandhomme 
n^ntions further hyperidrosis among persons employed on 
solutions of calcium chloride, injury to health from inhalation 
q^methyl iodide vapour in the ‘antipyrin department, a faTUl 
case of benzene poisoning (entering empty vessel in which 
materials had previously been extracted with benzjne), and 
fhudly ulceration and perforation of the 4eptum of the nose 
iplteveral chrome workers. 
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f f f he ^umber of severe cases is not large, but it must be 
remembered that the factories to which the figures relate are 
in 6very»*respect models of their kind, amply provided with 
safety appliances and arrangements for the welfare of the 
workers. The relatively small amount of poisoning is to be 
attributed without doubt to the precautionary measures taken. 
Further, in the statistics referred to only those oase§“ are 
included in which the symptoms were definite, or so severe as 
to necessitate medical treatment. Absorption of the poison 
in small amount without producing characteristic symptoms, 
as is often the case with irritating or corrosive fumes, and such 
as involve only temporary indisposition, are not included. 
Leymann himself refers to this when dealing with illness 
observed in the mineral acid department (especially sulphuric 
acid), and calls attention to the frequency of affections of the 
respiratory organs among the persons employed, attributing 
them rightly to the irritating and corrosive effect of the acid 
vapour. Elsewhere he refers to the frequency of digestive 
disturbance among persons coming into contact with sodium 
sulphide, and thinks that this may be due to the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

Nevertheless, the effect of industrial poisons on the ljAilth 
of workers in chemical factories ought on no account to be 
made light of. The admirable results cited are due to a proper 
recognition of the danger, with consequent care to guard 
against it. Not only have Grandhomme and Leymann * 
rendered great services by their work, but the firms in question 
also, by allowing such full and careful inquiries to be undertaken 
and published. 4 

SULPHURIC ACID (SULPHUR DIOXIDE) 

Manufacture.— Sulphur dioxide, generally obtained by 
roasting pyrites in furnaces of various constructions, or, mqre 
rarely, by burning brimstone or sulphur from the spent oxide 
oY“ gas-works, serves as the raw material for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid. * Before' rpasting the pyrites is crushed, fhe 

* Leymann has dealt'jvith th£ conditions of health in a large aniline factory 
in a later work whiclv is referred to in detail in the section ^n the aniline 
industry. 
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‘ lump ore 5 then separated from the ‘ smalls/ t^6 former 
roasted in ‘ lun^p-burners 5 or kilns (generally severed roasting 
furnace hearths united into one system), and fj!e latter 
preferably in Maletra and Maletra-Schaffner shelf-burners 
(fig. 1) composed of several superimposed firebrick shelves. 
The j)yrjtes is charged on to the uppermost shelf and gradually 
worked downwards. Pyrites residues afe not suitable for direct 
recovery of itfon, but copper can be recovered from residues 
sufficiently rich in metal by the wet process ; the residues 



Tio. 1.— Pyrites Burner for Smalls {after Integer) 


thus freed of copper and sulphur are then smelted for 
recovery of iron. 

Utilisation for sulphuric acid manufacture of the sulphur 
dioxide ghen off in the calcining of zinc blende (see Spelter 
wtrks), impracticable in reverberatory furnaces, has been 
made possible at the Rhenania factory by introduction of 
muffle furnaces (several superimposed), because by this means 
th<? gases led off are sufficiently concentrated, as they are not 
dffuted with the gases and smoke from the heating 
IW method, like any other which utilises the gases from 
roasting furnaces, has great hygienic, hi addition to economical, 
advantages, because escape of sulphar dioxide gas is •avoided. 
■Burnaer gases,, too poor in sulphur dioxide* to s<jrve for direct 
production, of sulphuric acid, can with advantage* be jm^de to 
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'produce l\quid anhydrous sulphur dioxide. Thus, the sulphur 
dioxide gas from the furnaces is first absorbed b r y water, driven 
off stgain^by boiling, cooled, dried, and liquefied by pressure. 

• The gaseous sulphur dioxide obtained by any of the 
methods described is converted into sulphuric a^id either by 
(a) the chamber process or (b) the contact process. # 

In the lead chamber process the furnace gases pass through 
flues in which the flue dust and a portion of the arsenious acid 
are deposited into the Glover tower at a temperature of about 
300° C., and from thereinto the lead chambers where oxidation 
of the sulphur dioxide into sulphuric acid takes place, in the 
presence of sufficient water, by transference of the oxygen of 
the air through the intervention of the oxides of nitrogen. 
The gases containing oxides of nitrogen, &c., which are drawn 
out of the lead chambers, have the nitrous fumes absorbed in 
the Gay-Lussac tower (of which there are one or two in series), 
by passage through sulphuric acid which is made to trickle 
down the tower. The sulphuric acid so obtained, rich in 
oxides of nitrogen, and the chamber acid are led to the Glover 
tower for the purpose of denitration and concentration, so 
that all the sulphuric acid leaves the Glover as Glover acid of 
about 136 -el 44° Tw. Losses in nitrous fumes are best made 
up by addition of nitric acid at the Glover or introduction 
into the first chamber. The deficiency is also frequently made 
good from niljre-pots. 

The lead chambers (fig. 2) are usually constructed entirely — 
sides, roof, and floor — of lead sheets, which are joined together 
by means of a hydrogen blowpipe. The sheets forming the 
roof and walls are supported, independent of the bottom, on 
a framework of wood. The capacity varies from 35,000 to 
80,000 cubic feet. The floor forms a flat collecting surface fpr 
the chamber acid which lutes the chamber from the outer air. 
The necessary water is introduced into the chamber as steam 
or fine water spray. ( 

The Glover and Gay-Lussac towers are lead towers. The 
Gftover is lined with acid-proof bricks and filled with acifi- 
proof packing to increase tl}e amount of contact. The Gay- 
Lussac if filled with cok^ over which the concentrated sul- 
phuric acid referred to above flows, forming, afte^ absorption 
of the nitrons' ftfmcs, nitro-sulphuric acid. 
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^s already stated, two Gay-Lussac towers are usually 
connected? together, or where there are several lead-chamber 
systems there is, apart from the Gay-Lussac attached to each, 
a central Gay-Lussac in addition, common to the whole series. 
The introduction of several Gay-Lussac towers ligis the advan- 
tage of preventing loss of the nitrous fumes as much as possible 
— mainly on economical grounds, as nitric acid is expensive. 
But this arrangement is at the same time advantageous on 
hygienic grounds, as escape of poisonous gases containing 
nitrous fumes, &c., is effectually avoided. The acids are 
driven to the top of the towers by compressed air. The whole 
system — chambers and towers — is connected by means of 
wide lead conduits. Frequently, for the purpose of quickening 
the chamber process (by increasing the number of condensing 
surfaces) Lunge-Rohrmann plate towers are inserted in the 
system — tall towers lined with lead in which square perforated 
plates are hung horizontally, and down which diluted sulphuric 
acid trickles. 

To increase the draught in the whole system a chimney is 
usual at the end, and, in addition, a fan of hard lead or earthen- 
ware may be introduced in front of the first chamber or 
between the two Gay-Lussac towers. Maintenance of a 
constant uniform draught is not only necessary for technical 
reasons, but has hygienic interest, since escape of injurious 
gases is avoided (see also Part III). 

The chamber acid (of 110°-120° Tw. ~ 63-70 %) and the 
stronger Glover acid (of 136°-144° Tw. = 75-82 %) contain 
impurities. In order to obtain for certain purposes pure 
strong acid the chamber acid is purified and concentrated. 
The impurities are notably arsenious and nitrous acids (Glover 
acid is N free), lead, copper, and iron. Concentration (apa^t 
from that to Glover acid in the Glover tower) is effected by 
evaporation in lead pans to 140° Tw. and finally in glass balloons 
or platinum stills to 168° Tw. (— 97 %). The lead pans a»re 
generallyjieated by utilising the waste heat from the furnaces 
or'by steam coils in the acjd itself, or even by direct firing.^ 

Production of s&lphu»;c a?id by the contact method depends 
on the fapt that a mixture of sulphur dioxide and excess of 
oxygen (air) combined to form sulphur trioxide at a moderate heat 
in presence o{ U contact substance such as platinise^ asbestos 
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or oxide of iron. The sulphur dioxide must be'cafefu^Jy 
cleaned and dried, and with the excess of air is passed through 
the contact substance. If asbestos carrying a smalLpercentage 
of finely divided platinum is the contact substance, it is 
generally used in the form of pipes ; oxide of iron (the residue 
of pyrites), if used, is charged into a furnace. Cooling by a^ 
coiTofr pipes and condensation in washing towers supplied with 
concentrated sulphuric acid always forms a part of the process. 
A fan draws the gases from the roasting furnaces and drives 
them through the system. The end product is a fuming 
sulphuric acid containing 20-30 per cent. SO ;5 . From this by 
distillation a concentrated acid and a pure anhydride are 
obtained. From a health point of view it is of importance 
to know that all sulphuric aciu derived from this anhydride 
is pure and free from arsenic. 

The most important uses of sulphuric acid are tWb following : 
as chamber acid (110°-120° Tw.) in the superphosphate, 
ammonium sulphate, and alum industries ; as Glover acid 
(140°- 150° Tw.) in the Leblanc process, i.e. saltcake and 
manufacture of hydrochloric acid, and to etch metals ; as 
sulphuric acid of 168° Tw. in colour and explosives manu- 
fttSfcure (nitric acid, nitro-benzene, nitro-gly coring, gun-cotton, 
&e.) ; as concentrated sulphuric acid and anhydride for the 
production of organic sulphonic acids (for the alizarin and 
naphthol industry) and in the refining of petroleum and 
other oils. Completely de-arsenicated sulphuric acid is used 
in maKing starch, sugar, pharmaceutical preparations, and 
in electrical accumulator manufacture. 

Effects on Health. — The health of sulphuric acid workers 
cannot iu general be described as unfavourable. 

In comparison with chemical workers they have, it is said, 
relatively the lowest morbidity. Although in this industrial 
occupation no special factors are at work which injure in 
general the health of the workers, there is a characteristic 
effect, without doubt due to the occupation — namely, disease 
of the respiratory organs. Lfe^mann’s figures are Sufficiently 
large to show that the numbgi* qf case* of diseases of the 
respiratory organs is decidedly greater in the sulphuric acid 
industry jhan among other chemical wo/kers. He attributes 
£his to the ' irritating and corrosive effect* nf •HnlnVmr diim'd^ 
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a^d Sulphuric acid vapour on the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory, tract, as inhalation of these gases can never be 
quite ^avoided, because the draught in the furnace and chamber 
system' vaHes, and the working is not always uniform. 
Strongly irritating vapours escape again in making a high 
percentage acid in platinum vessels, which in consequence 
are difficult to keep air-tight. Of greater importance*' tlTan 
these injurious effects from frequent inhalation of small 
quantities of acid vapours, or employment in workrooms 
in which the air is slightly charged with acid, is the accidental 
sudden inhalation of large quantities of acid gases, which 
may arise in the manufacture, especially by careless attendance. 
Formerly this was common in charging the roasting furnaces 
when the draught in the furnace, on addition of the pyrites, 
was not strengthened at the same time. This can be easily 
avoided by Artificial regulation of the draught. 

Accidents through inhalation of acid gases occur further 
when entering the lead chambers or acid tanks, and in emptying 
the towers. Heinzerling relates several cases taken from 
factory inspectors’ reports. Thus, in a sulphuric acid factory 
the deposit (lead oxysulphate) which had collected on the 
floor of a chamber was being removed : to effect this the kSd 
chambers were opened at the side. Two of the workers, who 
had probably been exposed too long to the acid vapours 
evolved in stirring up the deposit, died a short time after they 
had finished the work. A similar fatality occurred in cleaning 
out a nitro-sulphuric acid tank, the required neutralisation 
of the acid by lime before entering having been omitted. Of 
the two workers who'entered, one died the next day ; the other 
remained unaffected. The deceased had, as the post mortem 
showed, already suffered previously from pleurisy. A fatality t 
from breathing nitrous fumes is described fully in the report 
of the Union of Chemical Industry for the year 1905. The 
worker was engaged with two others in fixing a fan to a leac^ 
chamber ; the workers omitted to wait for the arrival of the 
foreman who was to have supervised the operation. Although 
the men used moist sponger as jespirators, one of them inhaled 
nitrous fuqjes escaping fronj the chamber in such quantity 
that he died the following day. 0 

Similar accidents have occurred in cleaning oat the Gay-% 
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Lussac towers. Such poisonings have repeatedly ocotarn^ 
in Germany. Fatal poisoning is recorded in the*report of 
the Union of Chemical Industry, in the emptying and cleaning 
of a Gay-Lussac tower despite careful precautions? The 
tower, filled # with coke, had been previously well washed with 
water, ^ and during the operation of emptying, air had been 
coifStawtly blown through by means. of a Korting’s injector. 
The affected# worker had been in the tower about an hour ; 
two hours later symptoms of poisoning set in which proved 
fatal in an hour despite immediate medical attention. As 
such accidents kept on recurring, the Union of Chemical 
Industry drew up special precautions to be adopted in the 
emptying of these towers, which are printed in Part III. 

Naturally, in all these cases it is difficult to say exactly 
which of the acid gases arising in the production of sulphuric 
acid was responsible for the poisoning. In the # fatal cases 
cited, probably nitrous fumes played the more important part. 

Poisoning has occurred in the transport of sulphuric acid. 
In some of the cases, at all events, gaseous impurities, especially 
arseniuretted hydrogen, were present. 

Thus, in the reports of the German Union of Chemical 
IifCLustry for the year 1901, a worker succumjbed through 
inhalation of poisonous gases in cleaning out a tank waggon 
for the transport of sulphuric acid. The tank was cleaned of 
the adhering mud, as had been the custom for years, by a 
man who climbed into it. No injurious effects had been 
noted previously at the work, and no further precautions were 
taken than that one worker relieved another at short intervals, 
and the work was carried on under supervision. On the 
occasion in question, however, there was an unusually large 
quantity of deposit, although the quality of the sulphuric 
and was the same, and work had to be continued longer. 
The worker who remained longest in the tank became ill on his 
yay home and died in hospital the following day ; the other 
workers were only slightly affected. The sulphuric acid used 
by the hrm in question immediately before the acciclent came 
from a newly built factory ip vjiich anhydrous sulphuric 
acid had been prepared by a special process. Tl^ acid was 
Glovei apid, and it is possible that lelenium and arsenic 
compounds were present in the residues .• Arseniuretted 
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L^drbgen might have been generated in digging up the mud. 
Two similur fatalities are described in the repqrt of the same 
Unicto foi^fche year 1905. They happened similarly in cleaning 
out a sulphuric acid tank waggon, and in them the arsenic in 
the acid was the cause. Preliminary swilling out with water 
e diluted the remainder of the sulphuric acid, but, nevertheless, 
it acted on the iron of the container. Generation of hydrogen 
gas is the condition for the reduction of the ansenious acid 
present in sulphuric acid wdth formation of arseniuretted 
hydrogen. In portions of the viscera arsenic was found. 
Lately in the annual reports of the Union of Chemical Industry 
for 1908 several cases of poisoning are described which were 
caused by sulphuric acid. A worker took a sample out of a 
vessel of sulphuric acid containing sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
Instead of using the prescribed cock, he opened the man-hole 
and put hiis head inside, inhaling concentrated sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. He became immediately unconscious and 
died. Through ignorance no use was made of the oxygen 
apparatus. 

Another fatality occurred through a foreman directing 
some workers, contrary to the regulations against accidents 
from nitrousc gases, to clean a vessel containing nitric and 
sulphuric acids. They wore no air helmets : one died shortly 
after from inhalation of nitrous fumes. Under certain circum- 
stances even thf breaking of carboys filled with sulphuric acid 
may give rise to severe poisoning through inhalation of acid 
gases. Thus a fatality 1 occurred to the occupier of a workroom 
next some premises in which sulphuric acid carboys had been 
accidentally broken. Severe symptoms developed the same 
night, and he succumbed the next morning in spite of treat- 
ment with oxygen. A worker in the factory became seriously 
ill but recovered. 

A similar case is described 2 in a factory where concentrated 
sulphuric acid had been spilt. The workers covered the spot 
with shavings, w hich resulted in strong development of sulphhr 
* dioxide, leading to unconsciousness in one wrnrker. # 

The frequent observation pf the injurious effect of acid 
gases on tt^ teeth of worker^ requires mention ; inflammation 
of the eyes of w orkers also is attributed to the effects of 
sulphuric acid v * 
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Leymann’s statistics show corrosions and burns aitioljg 
sulphuric acid workers to be more than five times that among 
other classes. Such burns happen most frequently from 
carelessness. Thus, in the reports of the Union o! Chemical 
Industry foj 1901, three severe accidents are mentioned 
which^)ccurred from use of compressed air. In two cases the 
aciflHfftid been introduced before the eompressed air had been 
turned off ; «in the third the worker let the compressed air 
into the vessel and forgot to turn off the inlet valve. Although 
the valves were provided with lead guards, some of the acid 
squirted into the worker’s face. In one case complete blindness 
followed, in a second blindness in one eye, and in the third 
blindness in one eye and impaired vision of the other. 

Besides these dangers from the raw material, bye-products, 
and products of the manufacture, lead 'poisoning has been 
reported in the erection and repair of lead charffbers. The 
lead burners generally use a hydrogen flame ; the necessary 
hydrogen is usually made from zinc and sulphuric acid and 
is led to the iron by a tube. If the zinc and sulphuric acid 
contain arsenic, the very dangerous arseniuretted hydrogen is 
formed, which escapes through leakages in the piping, or is 
bift%t in the flame to arsenious acid. 0 

Further, the lead burners and plumbers are exposed to the 
danger of chronic lead poisoning from insufficient observance 
of the personal precautionary measures necessary to guard 
against it (see Part III). Those who arc constantly engaged 
in buriflng the lead sheets and pipes of the chambers suffer 
not infrequently from severe symptoms. Unfortunately, the 
work requires skill and experience, and ifence alternation of 
employra nt is hardly possible. • 

m Finally, mention should be made of poisoning by arseni- 
uretted hydrogen gas from vessels filled with sulphuric acid con- 
taining arsenic as an impurity, and by sulphuretted hydrogen 
ggs in purifying the acid itself. In the manufacture of liquid 
sulphur dioxide , injury to health can arise from inhalation of 
the acid escaping from the apparatus. The mosU frequent 
cause for such escape of sulphur jlio^ide is erosion of the walls 
of txie compressor pumps and o^ the transport yessels, fei 
conseqnenge of the gas being insufficiently dried, as, ^hen 
i&oist, it "attacks iron. 
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\ p Sulpnur dioxide will come up for further consideration 
when (bribing the industrial processes giving rise to it, or in 
whi6h itib used. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID, SALTCAKE, AND SODA 

Manufacture. — The production of hydrochloric acid 
(HC1), sodium sulphatet-(Na 2 S0 4 ), and sodium sulphicfc^a 2 S) 
forms part of the manufacture of soda (Na 2 CO a ) by the Leblanc 
process. The products first named increase in importance, 
while the Leblanc soda process is being replaced more and more 
by the manufacture of soda by the Solvay ammonia process, 
so much so that on the Continent the latter method pre- 
dominates and only in England does the Leblanc process hold 
its ground. 

Health interests have exercised an important bearing on 
the development of the industries in question. At first, in the 
Leblanc process the hydrochloric acid gas was allowed to 
escape into the atmosphere, being regarded as a useless bye- 
product. Its destructive action on plant life and the incon- 
venience caused to the neighbourhood, in spite of erection of 
high chimneys, demanded intervention. In England the evils 
led to the inactment of the Alkali Acts — the oldest clarSical 
legislative measures bearing on factory hygiene — by which the 
Leblanc factories were required to condense the vapour by 
means of its absorption in water, and this solution of the acid 
is now a highly valued product. And, again, production of 
nuisance — inconvenience to the neighbourhood through the 
soda waste — was the main cause of ousting one of the oldest 
and most generally used methods of chemical industrial pro- 
duction. Although every effort was made to overcome the 
difficulties, the old classical Leblanc process is gradually but 
surely yielding place to the modern Solvay process, which 
has no drawback on grounds of health. 

We outline next the main features of the Leblanc sofa 
process , which includes, as has been mentioned, also the manu- 
facture ol hydrochloric acid^ sodium sulphate and sulphide. 

The first part okthe prpees^s consists in the production of the 
sulphate ^rom salt and sqlphuric acid, during which hydro- 
chloric acid is forded ; this is carried out in l^vo stages 
represented in *he following formulae : 
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1. NaCl + H 2 S0 4 = NaHS0 4 -f^HCl. ^ 

2. NaCl + NaHS0 4 = Na 2 S0 4 + HC1. 

*# • 

The first stage in which bisulphate is produced* is carried 
out at a moderate heat, the second requires a red heat. The 
reactions, therefore, arc made in a furnace combining a pan and 
mufiisjurnace. 

This saltcake muffle furnace is so arranged that the pan can 
be shut off from the muffle by a sliding-door (D). The pan 
(A) and muffle (E) have separate flues for carrying off the 
hydrochloric acid developed (B, F). First, common salt is 
treated with sulphuric (Glover) acid in the cast-iron pan. When 



Fig. 3. — Saltcake Muffle Furnace — Section ( after Ost) 

A Pan ; B, F PipeH for hydrochloric acid vapour; D Shutter; E Muffle, 
0 Coke fire. 


gent ratibn of hydrochloric acid vapour has ceased, the sliding- 
door is raised and the partly decomposed mixture is pushed 
through into the muffle, constructed of fire-resisting bricks and 
tiles, &nd surrounded by the fire gases. While the muffle is 
bemg raised to red heat, the sulphate must be repeatedly 
stirred with a rake in order, finally, while still hot and giving off 
acid vapour, to oe drawn out at the working doors into iron 
bqpes provided with doors, where the material cools. The acid 
vapftur given off when cooling is drawn through the top of the 
box into the furnace. * * 

m Mechanical stirrers, despite %ir advantage from a health 
point of view, have not answered because of their shor 4 ; life. 

The \ aljable bye-product of the sulpiate process, hydro - 
ohjpric acid , is led away separately from *ther* pan and the 
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Hnuflie, as is seen, into one absorption system. The reason of 
the separation is that the gas from the pan is always the more 



concentrlted. The arrangement of the absorbing apparatus 
is illustrated in fig^ 4 . t 

Tljp «gas«s are led each through earthenwar^ pipes tor 
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channels of stone pickled with tar (A 1 ), first into small towers ' 
of Yorkshire flag# (B), where they are cooled and freed fFflln flue 
dust and impurities (sulphuric acid) by washing. ftey are 
next led through a series (over fifty) of Woulff bottles (bom- 
bonnes) one metre high, made of acid-resisting stoneware. 
The series is laid with a slight inclination towards the furnace, 
and wattfl.' trickles through so that the ^gases coming from the 
wash towers aie brought into contact with water in the one 
case already almost saturated, whilst the gas which is poorest 
in hydrochloric acid meets with fresh water. From the bom- 
bonne situated next to the wash tower the prepared acid is 
passed as a rule through another series. The last traces of 
hydrochloric acid are then lemoved b; leading the gases from 
the Woulff bottles up two w r ater towers of stoneware (D and E), 
which are filled partly with earthenware trays and partly with 
coke ; above are tanks from which the water trickles Sown over 
the coke. The residual gases from both sets of absorbing 
apparatus now unite in a large Woulff bottle before finally 
being led avvay through a duct to the chimney stack. 

Loss frequently absorption of hydrochloric acid is effected 
without use of Woulff bottles, principally in wash towers such 
as the&umge-Rohrmann plate tower. 

In the purification of hydrochloric acid, de-arsenicating by 
sulphuretted hydrogen or by barium sulphide, &c., and separa- 
tion of sulphuric acid by addition of barium chloride, have to be 
considered. 

Another method for production of sulphate and hydro- 
chloric acid, namely, the Hargreaves process, is referred to later. 

We return now to the further working up of the sodium 
sulphate into sulphide and soda. * The conversion of the 
sulphate into soda by the Leblanc method is effected by 
heating with coal and calcium carbonate, whereby, through the 
action of the coal, sodium sulphide forms first, which next 
witlfc the calcium carbonate becomes converted into sodium 
sarboAate and calcium sulphide. 

^he reaction- are: 

Na,S0 4 + 2C N%i S + 2CO s 

NagS + CaC0 3 - NaD0 3 -fAfcS 
’ CaC0 3 + C = CaO + 2CO. 
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k The reactions are carried out in small works in open 
reverbSJatory furnaces having two platforms op the hearth, and 
with continuous raking from one to the other which, as the 
equations show, cause escape of car- 
bonic acid gas and carbonic oxide. 

Such handworked furnaces, apart 
from their drawbacks ofi^iealth 
grounds, have only a small capacity, 
and in large works their place is 
taken by revolving furnaces — closed, 
movable cylindrical furnaces — in which 
handwork is replaced by the mechani- 
cal revolution of the furnace and from 
which a considerably larger output 
and a product throughout good in 
quality are obtained. 

The raw soda thus obtained in 
the black ash furnace is subjected to 
y lixiviation by water in iron tanks in 
t ^ which the impurities or tank waste 

** (see below) are deposited. The crude 

soda liquor so obtained is then further 
treated and converted into calcined 
soda, crystal soda, or caustic soda. 
In the production of calcined soda 
the crude soda liquor is first purified 
C oxidised ’ and 1 carbonised ’) by 
blowing through air and carbonic acid 
gas, pressed through a filter press, and 
crystallised by evaporation in pans 
and calcined, i.e. deprived of water by 
heat. 

Crystal soda is obtained from well- 
purified tank liquor by crystallising in 
t . Qast-iron vessels. # 

Caustic soda is obtained, by introducing lime suspend^ in 
iron cages into the soda liqvor in iron caustic pots, heating with 
steam, ‘fend agitating by blowing in air. 

The resulting blear solution is drawn off and evaporated in 
cast-iron pens. 
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As already mentioned, the tank waste in the Leblanc process, 
whifch remains behind— in amount about equal to t|j« soda 
produced after lixiviation of the raw soda with water- -oon- 
stitutes a great nuisance. It forms mountains round the 
factories, and as it consists principally of calcium sulphide 
and calcium carbonate, it easily weathers under the influence 
of air and rain, forming soluble sulphur compounds and 
developing sulplturetted hydrogen gas — an intolerable source ? 
of annoyance to the district. 

At the same time all the sulphur introduced into the 
industry as sulphuric acid is lost in the tank waste. This loss 
of valuable material and the nuisance created led to attempts 
— partially successful — to r^-over the sulphur. 

The best results are obtained by the Chanee-Claus method, 
in which the firebrick ‘ Claus-kiln ’ containing ferine oxide 
(previously heated to dull redness) is used. In this process 
calcium sulphide is acted on by carbonic acid with evolution of 
gas so rich in sulphuretted hydrogen that it can be burnt to 
sulphur dioxide and used in the lead chambers for making sul- 
phuric acid. Sulphur also as such is obtained by the method. 

Tljese sulphur-recovery processes which have hardly been 
tried orf the Continent — only the United Alkali Company in 
England employs the Chance-Claus on a large scale— were, as 
has been said, not in a position to prevent the downfall of the 
Leblanc soda industry. Before describing briefly the Solvay 
method a word is needed as to other processes for manufacture 
of sulphate and hydrochloric acid. 

j Hargreaves' 'process produces sodium sulphate (without 
previous conversion of sulphur dioxide into sulphuric acid) 
directly by the passage of gases from the pyrites burners, air 
and # team, through salt blocks placed in vertical cast-iron 
retorts, a rumber of which are connected in series. A fan draws 
the gases through the system and leads the hydrochloric acid 
fume# to the condenser. 

Sodium sulphate is used in Jlie •manufacture of*^glass, 
ultia*narine, &c. Further, the sulphate is converted into 
- Glauber’s salts by dissolving the ankydfous sulphate obtained 
in the muffle furnace, purifying with*lime, yid allowing the 
clear salt solution tg crystallise out in pans. • ♦ 

A further; use of the sulphate is the preparation ^>f sDc^m 
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sulphide, which is effected (as in the first part of the Leblanc 
soda^ process) by melting together sulphate and coal in a 
reverberatory furnace. If the acid sulphate (bisulphate) or 
sulphate containing bisulphate is used much sulphur dioxide 
gas comes off. * 

The mass is then lixiviated in the usual soda liquor vats 
and the lye either treated so as to obtain crystals or Evaporated 
to strong sodium sulphide which is poured like caustic soda 
into metal drums where it solidifies. 

In Solvaifs ammonia soda process ammonia recovered from 
the waste produced in the industry is led into a solution of 
salt until saturation is complete. This is effected generally in 
column apparatus such as is used in distillation of spirit. The 
solution is then driven automatically by compressed air to 
the cartymising apparatus in which the solution is saturated 
with carbonic acid ; this apparatus is a cylindrical tower 
somewhat similar to the series of vessels used for saturating 
purposes in sugar factories through which carbonic acid gas 
passes. In this process crystalline bi-carbonate of soda is 
first formed, which is separated from the ammoniacal mother 
liquor Ijy filtration, centrifugalisation, and washing. The 
carbonate is then obtained by heating (calcining iA pans), 
during which carbonic acid gas escapes, and this, together 
with the carbonic acid produced in the lime kilns, is utilised 
for further carbonisation again. The lime formed during 
the production of carbonic acid in the lime kilns serves to drive 
the ammonia out of the ammoniacal mother liquor, so that the 
ammonia necessary for the process is recovered and used over 
and over again. The waste which results from the action of 
the lime on the ammonium chloride liquor is harmless— calcium 
chloride liquor. • c 

The electrolytic manufacture of soda from salt requires 
mention, in which chlorine (at the anode) and caustic soda 
(at the cathode) are formed ; the latter is treated with carbonic 
acid <fo make soda. 

Effects on HEALTH.-rLeymann’s observations sho\$ that 
in the department cdhcetned with the Leblanc soda process 
and production, of sodium sulphide, relatively more sickness 
is noted t\ian» for example, in the manufacture of sulphuric 
apd nitric acids t . 
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In the preparation of the sulphate, possibility of injurjHo* 
health or poisoning arises from the fumes containing hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid in operations at the muffle fitmaoe ; 
in Hargreaves’ process there may be exposure to tRe effect 
of sulphur dioxide. Hydrochloric and sulphuric acid vapours 
can escape from the muffle furnace when charging, from 
leakage’ *ki it, and especially when withdrawing the still hot 
sulphate. Large quantities of acid vapours escape from the 
glowing mass, especially if coal is not added freely and if it 
is not strongly calcined. Persons employed at the saltcake 
furnaces suffer, according to Jurisch, apart from injury to 
the lungs, from defective teeth. The teeth of English workers 
especially, it ip said, from the practice of holding flannel in 
their mouths with the idea of protecting themselves from the 
effect of the vapours, are almost entirely eroded by the action 
of the hydrochloric acid absorbed by the saliva. Hydrochloric 
acid vapour, further, can escape from the absorbing apparatus 
if this is not kept entirely sealed, and the hydrochloric acid 
altogether absorbed — a difficult matter. Nevertheless, definite 
acute industrial poisoning from gaseous hydrochloric acid is 
rare, no doubt because the workers do not inhale it in concen- 
trated* for in. t 

Injury to the skin from the acid absorbed in water may 
occur in filling, unloading, and transport, especially when in 
carboys, but the burns, if immediately washed, are very slight 
in comparison with those from sulphuric or nitric acids. 
Injury to health or inconvenience from sulphuretted hydrogen 
is at all events possible in the de-arsenicating process by means 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. At the saltcake furnace when 
worked by hand the fumes containing carbonic oxide gas may 
bi ^troublesome. In the production of caustic soda severe 
corrosive action on the skin is frequent. Leymann found that 
13-8 per cent, of the persons employed in the caustic soda 
department were reported as suffering from burns, and calls 
attention to the fact that on introducing the lime into the hot 
sod^ lye the contents of the vfcssej may easily froth over. 
Heinzerling refers to the not infrequent qpcurrence of eye 
injuries in the preparation of caustic^soda, due to the ipurting 
of lye or of gplid j?ar tides of caustic soda, i 

The tank waste gi\ es rise, as already stated *to inconvenience 
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frehi the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. In the recovery 
of tfye sulphur and treatment of the tank waste, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphur dioxide gases are evolved. According 
to Leyiftann, workers employed in removing the waste and 
at the lye vats frequently suffer from inflammation of the 
eyes. Further, disturbance of digestion has been noted in 
persons treating the tank waste, which Leymann .attributes 
to the unavoidable development of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. 

In the manufacture of sodium sulphide similar conditions 
prevail. Leymann found in this branch relatively more 
cases of sickness than in any other ; diseases of the digestive 
tract especially appeared to be more numerous. Leymann 
makes the suggestion that occurrence of disease of the digestive 
organs is either favoured by sodium sulphide when swallowed 
as dust, vr that here again sulphuretted hydrogen gas plays a 
part. Further corrosive effect on the skin and burns may 
easily arise at work with the hot corrosive liquor. 

In the Solvay ammonia process ammonia and carbonic acid 
gas are present, but, so far as I know, neither injury to health 
nor poisoning have been described among persons employed 
in the propess. Indeed, the view is unanimous that this pecthod 
of manufacture with its technical advantages has the merit 
also of being quite harmless. As may be seen from the pre- 
ceding description of the process there is no chance of the 
escape of the gases named into the workrooms. 

USE OF SULPHATE AND SULPHIDE 

o 

Ultramarine is made from a mixture of clay, sulphate 
(Glauber’s salts), and cavbon— sulphate ultramarine ; or clay, 
sulphur, and soda —soda ultramarine. These materials, are 
crushed, ground, and burnt in muffle furnaces. On heating 
the mass in the furnace much sulphur dioxide escapes, which 
is a source of detriment to the workmen and the neighbourhood. 

Suljihonal (C H :i ) •> C ( SO 3C2H5 ) >, diethylsulphone diiriethyl- 
methane, used medically as a hypnotic, is obtained fyom 
mercaptan formed by d isolation of ethyl sulphuric acid with 
sodiumcor potassium sulphide. The mercaptan is converted 
into mercaptol, and this by oxidation with potassium perman- 
ganate into kuljdional. The volatile mercaptan has a most 

e, i . 
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disgusting odour, and clings for a long time evon to the clothes 
of those merely passing through the room. 

Diethyl sulphate Diethyl sulphate. gained 

by the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol has led to poisoning 
characterised by corrosive action on the respiratory tract. 1 As 
the subs tan ce # in the presence of water splits up into sulphuric 
acid* a-^4 alcohol, this corrosive action is probably due to the 
acid. It is possible, however, that the molecule of diethyl 
sulphate as such has corrosive action. 

Contact with diethyl sulphate is described as having led to 
fatal poisoning. 3 

A chemist when conducting a laboratory experiment 
dropped a glass flask containing about 40 c.c. of diethyl 
sulphate, thereby spiilij^ some over his clothes. He went on 
working, and noticed burns after some time, quickly followed 
by hoarseness and pain in the throat. He died of severe inflam- 
mation of the lungs. A worker in another factory was dropping 
diethyl sulphate and stirring it into an at first solid, and later 
semi-liquid, mass for the purpose of ethylating a dye stuff. In 
doing sc he was exposed to fumes, and at the end of the work 
complained of hoarseness and smarting of the eyes. He died 
of « double pneumonia two days later. Post mortem very 
severe corrosive action on the respiratory tract was found, 
showing that the diethyl sulphuric acid had decomposed 
inside the body and that nascent sulphuric acid had given 
rise to the severe bums. The principal chemist who had 
superintended the process suffered severely from hoarseness 
at night, but no serious consequences followed. 

It is stated also that workmen in chemical factories coming 
into contact with the fumes of diethyl sulphate ester suffer 
from eye affections. 3 

c 

CHLORINE, CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM, AND CHLORATES 

* JVTanttfacture. — The older processes depend on the pre- 
paration of chlorine and hydipchioric acid by an.«oxidation 
pVocess in which the oxidising ageflt is either a compound rich 
in oxygen — usually common mfengfknese Qioxide (pyrolusite) 
— or the oxygen of the air in the presence of heated copper 
chloride «(ils catalytic agent). The former (^ T eldon process) 
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is le&s used now* than either the latter (Deacon process) or the 
electrolytic manufacture of chlorine. 

In tt? Weldon process from the still liquors containing 
manganous chloride the manganese peroxide is regenerated, 
and this so regenerated Weldon mud, when mixed with fresh 
manganese dioxide, is used to initiate the process. This is 
carried out according to the equations : • 

MnO, + 4HC1 - MnClj + 2H,0 r 
Mn Cl, = MnCl, + Cl 2 . 

Hydrochloric acid is first introduced into the chlorine still 




F«(!. 6. — Preparation of Chlorine — Diapliragrn Method {njfer 0*1) 

9 

(vessels about 3 m. in height, of Yorkshire flag or fireclay), 
next the Weldon mtid gradually, and finally steam to bring the 
whole to boiling ; chlorinq comes off in a uniform stream. 
The manganous chloride still liquor is run into settling tanks. 
The regeneration of the manganous chloride liquor takes 
place in an oxidiser which consists of a vertical iron cylinder 
in which air is blown into the heated mixture of manganous 
chloride and milk of lime. The dark precipitate so formed, 
1 Weldon^mud,* as described, • is used over again, while the 
calcium chloride liquor runs a\f ay. * 

The Deacon process depends mainly on leading the stream 
of hydrocliloric acic^ gas evolved from a saltcake jot mixed 
with air and iieatad into a tower containing bVoken‘bricks of 
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the size of a nut saturated with copper chloride. Chloriife is 
evolved according to the equation : 

2HC1 + 0 = 2C1 + H 2 0. 

The electrq}ytic production of chlorine with simultaneous 
production of caustic alkali is increasing and depends on the 
splitting up of alkaline chlorides by a current of electricity. The 
chlorine evolved at the anode and the alkaline liquor formed at 
the cathode must be kept apart to prevent secondary formation 
of hypochlorite and chlorate (see below). This separation is 
generally effected in one of three ways : (1) In the diaphragm 
process (Griesheim- 
Elektron chemical 
works) the anode 
and cathode are kept 
separate by porous 
earthenware dia- 
phragms arranged as 
illustrated in fig. 6. 

The anode consists 
'*of gas carbon, or is 
macf^ # by pressing 
and firing a mixture 
of charcoal and tar ; 

it lies inside the Fig. 7. — Preparation of Chlorine — Bell Method 
diaphragm. The (after Out) 

chlorine developed 

in the anodal cell is carried away by a pipe. The metal 
vessel serves as the cathode. The alkali, which, since it con- 
tains chloride, is recovered as caustic soda after evaporation 
and crystallisation, collects in the cathodal space lying 
outside the diaphragm. (2) By the Bell method (chemical 
factory at Aussig) the anodal and cathodal fluids, which keep 
apq^t by their different specific weights, are separated by a 
stoneware bell ; the poles consist of sheet iron and carbon. 
The containing vessel is of stollewgre. (3) In the "mercury 
process (England) sodium chloride # is electrolysed without 
a diaphragm, mercury serving as # the cathode. This takes 
up the so<JJum, which is afterwards recovered from the 
amalgam formed* by means of water. 
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•If chlorate or hypochlorite is to be obtained electrolytically, 
electrpdes of the very resistant but expensive platinum iridium 
are use$ without a diaphragm. Chlorine is developed — not 
free,* butf combined with the caustic potash. The bleaching 
fluid obtained electrolytically in this way is a rival of bleaching 
powder. 

Bleaching powder i$ made from chlorine obtaine*£by the 
Weldon or Deacon process. Its preparation depends on the 
fact that calcium hydrate takes up chlorine in the cold with 
formation of calcium hypochlorite after the equation : 

2Ca(OH) 2 + 4C1 = Ca(C10) 2 + CaCl 2 + 2H.O. 

The resulting product contains from 35 to 36 per cent, 
chlorine, which is given oft' again when treated with acids. 

The preparation of chloride of lime takes place in bleaching 
powder ckambers made of sheets of lead and Yorkshire flag- 
stones. The lime is spread out on the floors of these and 
chlorine introduced. Before the process is complete the lime 
must be turned occasionally. 

In the manufacture of bleaching powder from Deacon 
chlorine, Hasenclever has constructed a special cylindrical 
apparatus*^. 8), consisting of several superimposed casl-dron 
cylinders in which are worm arrangements carrying the lime 
along, while chlorine gas passes over in an opposite direction. 
This continuous process is, however, only possible for the 
Deacon chlorine strongly diluted with nitrogen and oxygen 
and not for undiluted Weldon gas. 

Liquid chlorine can be obtained by pressure and cooling 
from concentrated almost pure Weldon chlorine gas. 

Potassium chlorate, which, as has been said, is now mostly 
obtained electrolytically, was formerly obtained by passing 
Deacon chlorine into milk of lime and decomposing the calcium 
chlorate formed by potassium chloride. 

Chlorine and chloride of lime are used for bleaching ; 
chlorine further is used in the manufacture of colours ; chloHde 
of limbus a mordant in cloth printing and in the preparation of 
chloroform ; the chlorafes ere oxidising agents and used in 
making safety matches* The manufacture of organic chlorine 
products will be dfalt with later. 

Effect^ jon # Health .—In these industries tie possibility 
of jnjiAy health and poisoning by inhalation «of chlorine 
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gas is prominent. Leymann has shown that persons emplbyed 
in the manufacture of chlorine and bleaching powde* suffer 
from diseases of the respiratory organs 17' 8 per cenjfc!, as con- 



JTia. 8. — Preparation of Bleaching Powder. Apparatus of Hasonclever ( after Ost) 

A Hoppor for slaked lime ; W Worm copying lime ; Z Toothed wheels ; 
• K Movable covers ; 0 Entrance frr cMorinc gas ; D Pipe for escape of 
chlorine— free gas ; B Outlet shoot fcg blotching powder 

trasted witji 8*8 per cent, in other workers* and this is without 
doubt attributable to the injurious effect of ^chtorine gas, which 
it is hardly possible to avoid despite the ract tlfat l?ejf#iann s 
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figures refer to n model factory. But the figures show also 
that a$ the industry became perfected the number of cases of 
sickness Steadily diminished. 

Most cases' occur from unsatisfactory conditions in the 
production of chloride of lime, especially if tl^e chloride of 
lime chambers leak, if the lime is turned over whijle the 
chlorine is being let in, by too early, entrance into chambers 
insufficiently ventilated, and by careless and unsuitable 
methods of emptying the finished bleaching powder. 

The possibility of injury is naturally greater from the 
concentrated gas prepared by the Weldon process than from 
the diluted gas of the Deacon process — the more so as in the 
latter the bleaching powder is made in the Hasenclever closed- 
in cylindrical apparatus in which the chlorine is completely 
taken up by the lime. The safest process of all is the electro- 
lytic, as, improperly arranged, there should be no escape of 
chlorine gas. The chlorine developed in the cells (when carried 
out on the large scale) is drawn away by fans and conducted in 
closed pipes to the place where it is used. 

Many researches have been published as to the character 
of the skin affection well known under the name of chlorine 
rash (chlora&ne). Some maintain that it is not due to chorine 
at all, but is an eczema set up by tar. Others maintain that 
it is due to a combined action of chlorine and tar. Support to 
this view is given by the observation that cases of chlorine rash, 
formerly of constant occurrence in a factory for electrolytic 
manufacture of chlorine, disappeared entirely on substitu- 
tion of magnetite at the anode for carbon. 1 The conclusion 
seems justified tha\ the constituents of the carbon or of the 
surrounding material set up the condition. 

Chlorine rash has been observed in an alkali works where 
chlorine was not produced eleetrolytically, and under conditions 
which suggested that compounds of tar and chlorine were the 
cause. In this factory for the production of salt cake by the 
Hargreaves’ process cakes of rock salt were prepared and,* for 
the purpose of drying, convened on an endless metal band 
through a stove. t To prevent formation of crusts the band 
was tarred. The salt blocks are decomposed in the usual 
way by sulphur dioxide, steam, and oxygen of t^ie air, and 
the hydrochloric ticid vapour led through Deacon ‘towers in 
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which the decomposition of the hydrochloric Acid into chlorine 
and water is e%cted by metal salts in the manner characteristic) 
of the Deacon process. These salts are introduced* in small 
earthenware trays which periodically have to be removed and 
renewed ; tli$ persons engaged in doing this were those affected. 
The explanation was probably that the tar sticking to the salt 
blocks distilled in the saltcake furnaces and formed a com- 
pound with the chlorine which condensed on the earthenware 
trays. When contact with these trays was recognised as the 
cause, the danger was met by observance of the greatest clean- 
liness in opening and emptying the Deacon towers. 

Ley maun 2 is certain that the rash is due to chlorinated 
products which emanate from the tar used in the construction 
of the cells And the affection has been found to be much 
more prevalent when the contents of the cells are emptied 
while the contents are still hot than when th^y are first 
allowed to get cold. 

Lehmann :5 has approached the subject on the experimental 
side, and is of opinion that probably chlorinated tar derivatives 
(chlorinated phenols) are the cause of the trouble. Both he and 
Roth think that the affection is due not to external irritation 
of Che skin, but to absorption of the poisonous substances into 
the system and their elimination by way of the glands of the 
skin. 

In the section on manganese poisoning detailed reference 
is made to the form of illness recently described in persons 
employed in drying the regenerated Weldon mud. 

Mercurial poisoning is possible when mercury is used in 
the production of chlorine electrolytically. 

In the manufacture of chlorate* and hypochlorite, bleaching 
Quids, &c., injury to health from chlorine is possible in the 
same way as has been described above. 


OXHER CHLORINE COMPOUNDS. BROMINE, IODINE. AND 
FLUORINE 

Chlorine is used for the production of # number of organic 
chlorine compounds, and in the manufacture of biomine and 
iodine, giocesses which give rise to thd possibility of injury 
to health and poisoning by chlorine ; furtlidb^ several of the 
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substances so prepared are themselves corrosive or irritating 
or otherwise poisonous. Nevertheless, severe poisoning and 
injurious ‘effects can be almost entirely avoided by adoption 
of suitable precautions. In the factory to which Leymann’s 
figures refer, where daily several thousand kilos of chlorine 
and organic chlorine compounds are prepared, a relatively 
very favourable state of health of the persons employed was 
noted. At all events the preparation of chlorine* by the elec- 
trolytic process takes place in closed vessels admirably adapted 
to avoid any escape of chlorine gas except as the result of 
breakage of the apparatus or pipes. When this happens, 
however, the pipes conducting the gas can be immediately 
disconnected and the chlorine led into other apparatus or 
into the bleaching powder factory. 

As such complete precautionary arrangements are not 
everywhere Vo be found, we describe briefly the most important 
of the industries in question and the poisoning recognised in 
them. 

Chlorides of phosphorus . — By the action of dry chlorine 
on an excess of heated amorphous phosphorus, trichloride is 
formed (PC1 3 ), a liquid having a sharp smell and causing lachry- 
mation, which fumes in the air, and in presence of water decom- 
poses into phosphorous acid and hydrochloric acid. On heating 
with dry oxidising substances it forms phosphorus oxychloride 
(see below), which is used for the production of acid chlorides. 
By continuous treatment with chlorine it becomes converted 
into phosphorus pentachloridc (PC1-), which also is conveniently 
prepared by passing chlorine through a solution of phosphorus 
in carbon bisulphide* the solution being kept cold ; it is crystal- 
line, smells strongly, and attacks the eyes and lungs. With 
excess of water it decomposes into phosphoric acid and hydro- 
chloric acid ; with slight addition of water it forms phosphorus 
oxychloride (POOL). On the large scale this is prepared by 
reduction of phosphate of lime in the presence of chlorine with 
carbon or carbonic oxide. Phosphorus oxychloride, a colour- 
less liquid; fumes in the airland is decomposed by water intp 
phosphoric acid and hydrochloric acid. 

In th| preparation of^ chlorides of phosphorus, apart 
from the danger of* chlorine gas and hydrochloric acid, the 
poisonous effect ofr phosphorus and its compounds (see Phos- 
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phorus) and even of carbon disulphide (as the solvent of 
phosphorus) an<J of carbonic oxide (in the preparation of 
phosphorus oxychloride) have to be taken into accotfnt. 

Further, the halogen compounds of phosphorus &e rt 
irritant action* on the eyes and lungs similar to chloride of 
sulphu^as a result of their splitting up on the moist mucous 
membranes into hydrochloric acid and an oxyacid of phos- 
phorus. 1 • 

Unless, therefore, special measures are taken, the persons 
employed in the manufacture of phosphorus chlorides suffer 
markedly from the injurious emanations given off. 5 

Leymann 0 mentions one case of poisoning by phosphorus 
chloride as having occurred in the factory described by him. 
By a defect in the outlet arrangement phosphorus oxy- 
chloride flowed into a workroom. Symptoms of poisoning 
(sensation of suffocation, difficulty of breathing, laclfrymation, 
&c.) at once attacked the occupants; before much gas had 
escaped, the workers rushed out. Nevertheless, they suffered 
from severe illness of the respiratory organs (bronchial catarrh 
and inflammation of the lungs, with frothy, blood-stained 
expectoration, &c.). 7 

Vfyorides of sulphur . — Monochloride o* sulphur (S 2 C1 2 ) is 
made by passing dried, washed chlorine gas into molten 
heated sulphur. The oily, brown, fuming liquid thus made 
is distilled over into a cooled condenser and by redistillation 
purified from the sulphur carried over with it. Sulphur mono- 
chloride tan take up much sulphur, and when saturated is 
used in the vulcanisation of indiarubber, and, further, is used 
to convert linseed and beetroot oil into aTubber substitute. 
Monochloride of sulphur is decomposed by water into sulphur 
dioxide, hydrochloric acid, and sulphur. By further action 
of bhlorine on the monochloride, sulphur dichloride (SC1 2 ) and 
the tetrachloride (SC1J are formed. 

In its preparation and use (see also Indiarubber Manu- 
facture) the injurious action of chlorine, of hydrochloric acid, 
and of sulphur dioxide comes into play. ** 

* The monochloride has very irrigating effects . Leymann cites 
an industrial case of poisoning b£ it. In the German factory 
inspectors’ reports for 1897 a fatal case# is recorded. The 

iv, — i- i.i__ j * i . 
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to the bursting 'of a bottle. First aid was rendered by pouring 
water over him, thereby increasing the symptorns, which proved 
fatal thbmext day. Thus the decomposition brought about by 
water already referred to aggravated the symptoms. 

Zinc chloride (ZnCb) is formed by heating zinc in presence of 
chlorine. It is obtained pure by dissolving pure zinc ii^ hydro- 
chloric acid and treating this solution with chlorine. Zinc 
chloride is obtained on the large scale by dissolving furnace 
calamine (zinc oxide) in hydrochloric acid. Zinc chloride is 
corrosive. It is used for impregnating wood and in weighting 
goods. Besides possible injury to health from chlorine and 
hydrogen chloride, risk of arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning 
is present in the manufacture if the raw materials contain 
arsenic. Eulenburg considers that in soldering oppressive 
zinc chloride fumes may come off if the metal to be soldered is 
first wiped with hydrochloric acid and then treated with the 
soldering iron. 

Rock salt . — Mention may be made that even to salt in 
combination with other chlorides (calcium chloride, mag- 
nesium chloride, &c.) injurious effects are ascribed. Ulcers 
and perforation of the septum of the nose in salt-grinders 
and packets who were working in a room charged witj? ‘salt 
dust are described. 8 These effects are similar to those produced 
by the bichromates. 


Organic Chlorine Compounds 

« 

Carbon oxychloride (C0C1 2 , carbonyl dichloride, phosgene) 
is produced by direct combination of chlorine and carbonic 
oxide in presence of animal charcoal. Phosgene is itself a very 
poisonous gas which, in addition to the poisonous qualities of 
carbonic oxide (which have to be borne in mind in view* of 
the method of manufacture), acts as an irritant of the mucous 
membranes. Commercially it is in solution in toluene and 
xylene, from which the gas is readily driven off by heating. 
It is used in the productidh of various colours, such as crystal 
violet, Victoria blue, auyamihe, &c. 

A fadal case of phosgene gas poisoning in the report 
of the Union o£ Chemical Industry for 19^5 deserves 
mention. The phosgene was kept in a liquefied sthte in iron 
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bottles provided with a valve under 2*3 atm. pressure. The 
valve of one of these bottles leaked, allowing large escape into 
the workroom. Two workers tried but failed to secufe *the 
valve. The cylinder was therefore removed by a worker, by 
order of the manager, and placed in a cooling mixture, as 
phosgene boils at 8° C. The man in question wore a helmet 
into which ^ir was pumped from the compressed air supply in 
the factory. As the helmet became obscured through moisture 
after five minutes the worker took it off. A foreman next put 
on the cleaned mask, and kept the cylinder surrounded with 
ice and salt for three-quarters of an hour, thus stopping the 
escape of gas. Meanwhile, the first worker had again entered 
the room, wearing a cloth soaked in dilute alcohol before his 
mouth, in order to take u, sack of salt to the foreman. An 
hour and a half later he complained of being very ill, became 
worse during the night, and died the following corning. 
Although the deceased may have been extremely susceptible, 
the case affords sufficient proof of the dangerous nature of 
the gas, which in presence of moisture had decomposed into 
carbonic a M id and hydrochloric acid ; the latter had acutely 
attacked the mucous membrane of the respiratory passages 
and act up fatal bronchitis. Further, it was foi^nd that 
the leaden plugs of the valves had been eroded by the 
phosgene. 

Three further cases of industrial phosgene poisoning have 
been reported, !) one a severe case in which there was bronchitis 
with blood-stained expectoration, great dyspnoea, and weak- 
ness of the heart’s action. The affected person w as successfully 
treated with ether and oxygen inhalations. Phosgene may 
act either as the whole molecule, or is inhaled to such degree 
that the carbonic oxide element plays a part. 

I» another case of industrial phosgene poisoning the 
symptoms w r ere those of severe irritation of the bronchial 
mucous membrane and difficulty of breathing. 10 The case 
recovered, although sensitiveness of the air passages lasted a 
long time. , «• 

(\rbon chlorine compounds Aliphatic series). — Methyl 
chloride (CH 3 C1) or chlormethane is jfrepared from methyl 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid (with chloride of zinc) or methyl 
alcohol, salt, ^Sid sulphuric acid. It is preparedm JYance on a 
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large scale ftfom beetroot vinasse by dry distillation of the 
evaporation residue. The distillate, which contains methyl 
alcoho?, trimethylamine, and other methylated amines, is 
heated with hydrochloric acid ; the methyl chloride so obtained 
is purified, dried and compressed. It is used in the preparation 
of pure chloroform, in the coal-tar dye industry, and in surgery 
(as a local anaesthetic). In the preparation of methyl chloride 
there is risk from methyl alcohol, trimethylamine, &c. Methyl 
chloride itself is injurious to health. 

Methylene chloride (CILCL, dichlormethane) is prepared in 
a similar way. It is very poisonous. 

Carbon tetrachloride (CCl l5 tetrachlormcthanc) is technically 
important. It is prepared by passing chlorine gas into carbon 
bisulphide with antimony or aluminium chloride. Carbon 
tetrachloride is a liquid suitable for the extraction of fat or 
grease (^s in chemical cleaning), and has the advantage of being 
non-inflammable. Carbon tetrachloride, so far as its poisonous 
qualities are concerned, is to be preferred to other extractives 
(see Carbon Bisulphide, Benzine, &c.) ; for the rest it causes 
unconsciousness similar to chloroform. 

When manufactured industrially, in addition to the poison- 
ous e fleet of chlorine, the poisonous carbon bisulphide 4ms also 
to be borne in mind. 

Ethyl chloride (G>H 5 C1) is made in a way analogous to 
methyl chloride by the action of hydrochloric acid on ethyl 
alcohol and chloride of zinc. It is used in medicine as a 
narcotic. 

Monochlor acetic acid. — In the preparation of monochlor- 
acetic acid hydrochloric acid is developed in large quantity. 
From it and antliranjjic acid artificial indigo is prepared 
(according to Heuman) by means of caustic potash. 

Chloral (CCl ;i CHO, trichloracetaldehyde) is produced by 
chlorinating alcohol. Chloral is used in the preparation of 
pure chloroform and (by addition of water) of chloral hydrate 
(trichloracetaldehyde hydrate), the well-known soporific. 

Cnloroform (CHC1 3 , triehlormethane). — Some methods for 
the preparation of chloroform have been already mentioned 
(Chloral, Methyl Chloride). Technically it is prepared by 
distillation of alcohol or acetone with bleaching powder. The 
workers eihployed are said to be affected by the stupefying 
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vapours. Further, there is the risk of chlorine gas from use of 
chloride of lime. 

Chloride of nitrogen (NC1 3 ) is an oily, volatile, very explosive, 
strongly smelling substance, which irritates the eyes and nose 
violently and ip in every respect dangerous ; it is obtained 
from the action of chlorine or hypochlorous acid on sal- 
amm^niao*. The poisonous nature of these substances may 
come into play. Risk of formation of chloride of nitrogen 
can arise in the production of gunpowder from nitre containing 
chlorine. 

Cyanogen chloride (CNC1). — Cyanogen chloride is made 
from hydrocyanic acid or cyanide of mercury and chlorine. 
Cyanogen chloiide itself J - an extremely poisonous and irritat- 
ing gas, and all the substances from which it is made are 
also poisonous. According to Albrecht cyanogen chloride 
can arise in the preparation of red prussiate of potash (by 
passage of chlorine gas into a solution of the yellow prussiate) 
if the solution is treated with chlorine in excess ; the workers 
may thus be exposed to great danger. 

Chlorobenzene . — In his paper referred to Leymann cites 
three cases of poisoning by chlorobenzene, one by dinitro- 
chlorolfenzene, and, further, three cases of burning by chloro- 
benzene and one by benzoyl chloride (C 6 H 5 C0C1). The last 
named is made by treating benzaldehyde with chlorine, and 
irritates severely the mucous membranes, while decomposing 
into hydrochloric acid and benzoic acid. 11 Benzal chloride 
(C 6 H 6 CHC1 2 ), benzo trichloride (C e H 5 CCL,), and benzyl chloride 
(C 6 H 5 CH 2 C1) are obtained by action of chlorine on boiling 
toluene. The vapours of these volatile products irritate the 
re piratory passages. In the manufacture there is risk from 
the effect of chlorine gas and toluene vapour (see Benzene; 
Toluene). 

Leymann 1 - describes in detail six cases of poisoning in 
persons employed in a chlorobenzene industry, of which two 
were due to nitrochlorobenzene. # Symptoms of poisoaing— 
headache, cyanosis, fainting, &c.— were noted in a person 
working for three weeks with chlorobenzene.* 3 

In Lehmann’s opinion chlorine sash, thg well-recognised 
skin affection ,af chlorine workers, may be due to qpntact with 
substances or the chlorbenzol group. 14 * 
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Iodine and iodine compounds. — Formerly iodine was ob- 
tained, almost exclusively from the liquor formed by lixiviation 
of the aflh of seaweed (kelp, &c.) ; now the principal sources are 
the mother liquors from Chili saltpetre and other salt industries. 
From the concentrated liquor the iodine is sot free by means 
of chlorine or oxidising substances and purified by dirfcillation 
and sublimation. Iodine is used for the preparation of photo- 
graphic and pharmaceutical preparations, especially iodoform 
(tri-iodomethane, CHT.,), which is made by acting with iodine 
and caustic potash on alcohol, aldehyde, acetone, &c. 

Apart from possible injurious action of chlorine when used 
in the preparation of iodine, workers are exposed to the possi- 
bility of chronic iodine poisoning. According to Ascher 15 
irritation effects, nervous symptoms, and gastric ulceration 
occur in iodine manufacture and use. He considers that 
bromide of iodine used in photography produces these irritating 
effects most markedly. Layet and also ChevaUier in older 
literature have made the same observations. 

The Swiss Factory Inspectors’ Report for 1890-1 describes 
two acute cases of iodine poisoning in a factory where organic 
iodine compounds were made ; one terminated fatally (severe 
cerebral symptoms, giddiness, diplopia, and collapse^. 

Bromine and bromine compounds. — Bromine is obtained 
(as in the case of iodine) principally from the mother liquors of 
salt works (especially Stassfurt saline deposits) by the action 
of chlorine or nascent oxygen on the bromides of the alkalis 
and alkaline earths in the liqu^s. They are chihfly used in 
photography (silver bromide), in medicine (potassium bromide, 
&c.), and in the coal-tar dye industry. 

The danger of bromihe poisoning (especially of the chronic 
form) is present in its manufacture and use, but there is no 
positive evidence of the appearance of the bromine rash among 
the workers. On the other hand, instances are recorded of 
poisoning by methyl bromide, and the injurious effect of 
bromide of iodine has bpen referred to. 

Methyl iodide and methyl bromide. — Methyl iodide (C^T 3 I), 
a volatile fluid, «is obtained by distillation of wood spirit with 
amorphous phosphorus and iodine ; it is used in the production 
of methylated tar colours and for the production of various 
methylen? compounds. Grandhomme describes, in the paper 
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already referred to, six cases, some very severe, of poisoning 
by tbe vapour of methyl iodide among workers engaged ir^the 
preparation of antipyrin, which is obtained by the aCfion of 
aceto-acetic ether on phenyl hydrazine, treatment of the pyra- 
zolone so obtained with methyl iodide, and decomposition of the 
product j&ith caustic soda. A case of methyl iodide poisoning 
is described in a factory operative, avIvo showed symptoms 
similar to those described for methyl bromide except that the 
psychical disturbance was more marked. 10 

Three cases of methyl bromide (CH.Br) poisoning are 
described in persons preparing the compound. 1 ? One of these 
terminated fatally. There is some doubt as to whether 
these cases were really methyl bromide poisoning. But later 
cases of methyl bromide poisoning arc known, and hence the 
dangerous nature of this chemical compound is undoubted. 
Thus the .Report of the Union of Chemical Industry for 
1904 gives the following instance : Two workers who had to 
deal with an ethereal solution of methyl bromide became ill 
with symptoms of alcoholic intoxication. One suffered for a 
long time from nervous excitability, attacks of giddiness, and 
drowsiness. Other cases of poisoning from methyl bromide 
vapoti^are recorded with severe nervous symptoms r and even 
collapse. 

Fluorine compounds. — Hydrogen fluoride (HF1) commer- 
cially is a watery solution, which is prepared by decom- 
position of powdered fluorspar by sulphuric acid in cast-iron 
vessels with lead hoods. The escaping fumes arc collected in 
leaden condensers surrounded with water ; sometimes to get 
a very pure product it is redistilled in platinum vessels. 

Hydrogen fluoride is used in the preparation of the fluorides 
of antimony, of which antimony fluoride ammonium sulphate 
(SbFlafNHh^SOj) has wide use in dyeing as a substitute for 
tartar emetic. It is produced by dissolving oxide of antimony 
in hydrofluoric acid with addition of ammonium sulphate and 
subsequent concentration and crystallisation. Hydrofluoric 
acid is used for etching glass (sec also &iass Industry). 071 

m brewing, an unpurifled silifto-fJuoric acid mixed with 
silicic acid, clay, oxide of iron, andt>xide of zinc called tfalnfer 
is used as a disinfectant and preservative. • 

Hydrofluoric (tcid and silico fluoric add ^Hj6iFl c ) arise 
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further in the superphosphate industry by the action of 
sulphuric acid on the phosphorites whereby silicofluoric acid 
is obtained as a bye-product (see also Manufacture of Artificial 
Manure). Hydrofluoric acid and its derivatives both in their 
manufacture and use and in the superphosphate industry 
affect the health of the workers. 

If hydrogen fluoride or its compounds escap6 into the 
atmosphere they attack the respiratory passages and set up 
inflammation of the eyes ; further, workers handling the 
watery solutions are prone to skin affections (ulceration). 

The following are examples of the effects produced. 18 A 
W'orker in an art establishment upset a bottle of hydrofluoric 
acid and wetted the inner side of a finger of the right hand. 
Although he immediately washed his hands, a painful inflam- 
mation with formation of blisters similar to a bum of the second 
degree CUmc on within a few hours. The blister became 
infected and suppurated. 

A man and his wife wished to obliterate the printing on the 
top of porcelain beer bottle stoppers with hydrofluoric acid. 
The man took a cloth, moistened a coiner of it, and then rubbed 
the writing off. After a short time he noticed a slight burning 
sensation? and stopped. His wife, who wore an old kifi glove 
in doing the w ork, suffered from the same symptoms, the pain 
from which in the night became unbearable, and in spite of 
medical treatment gangrene of the finger-tips ensued. Healing 
took place with suppuration and loss of the finger-nails. 

Injury of the respiratory passages by hydrofluoric acid has 
often been reported. In one factory for its manufacture the 
hydrofluoric acid! vapour w as so great that all the windows to a 
height of 8 metres were etched dull. 

Several cases of poisoning by hydrofluoric acid were noted 
by me when examining the certificates of the Sick Insurance 
Society of Bohemia. In 1906 there were four due to inhala- 
tion of vapour of hydrofluoric acid in a hydrofluoric acid factory, 
with symptoms of corrosive action on the mucous membvane of 
the respiratory tract. Jn 1-907 there w r as a severe case in the 
etching of glass 
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THE NITRIC ACI b ^INDUSTRY 

NITRIC ACID. 

Manufacture and Uses. — Nitric acid (HN0 3 ) is obtained 
by distillation when Chili saltpetre (sodium nitrate) is decom- 
posed by sulphuric acid in cast-iron retorts according to the 
equation : 

NaNO s + H a SO x = NaHSO, -f HNO,. 
Condensation takes place in fireclay Woulff bottles connected 



/O a coke tower in the same way as has been described in 
lie manufacture of hydrochloric acid. 

Lunge-Rohrmann plate towers are also used instead of the 
;oke tower. Earthenware fans— as is* the case with acid gases 
jjenerxlly — servo to aspirate the nitrous fumes. 

To free the nitric acid of the accompanying lower oxides of 
litrogen (as well as chlorine, compounds of chlorine and other 
mpurities) air is blown into the hot acid. The mixture of 
sodium sulphate and sodium bi^ulj\hate remaining ip the 
:eto* 5s is either converted into sulphate by addition of salt or 
xsed in the manufacture of glass. 

The nitric acid obtained is used eiwer as sucn or mixea with 
sulphuric acid or with hydrochloric acid. 

Pure nitric acid cannot at ordinary atmospneri^ pressure 
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b£ distilled unaltered, becomes coloured on distillation, and 
turns red when exposed to light. It is extremely dangerous to 
handle* as it sets light to straw, for example, if long in contact 
wilh it. It must be packed, therefore, in kieselguhr earth, 
and when in glass carboys forwarded only ir* trains for trans- 
port of inflammable material. * 

Red, fuming nitric acid , a crude nitric acid, contains much 
nitrous and nitric oxides. It is produced if ini the distillation 
process less sulphuric acid and a higher temperature are 
employed or (by reduction) if starch meal is added. 

The successful production of nitric acid from the air must be 
referred to. It is cllected by electric discharges in special 
furnaces from which the air charged with nitrous gas is led into 
towers where the nitric oxide is further oxidised (to tetroxide), 
and finally, by contact with water, converted into nitric acid. 

Nitric acid is used in the manufacture of phosphoric acid, 
arsenious acid, and sulphuric acid, nitro-glyccrin and nitro- 
cellulose, smokeless powder, &c. (see the section on Explosives), 
in the preparation of nitrobenzenes, picric acid, and other 
nitro-compounds (see Tar Products, &c.). The diluted acid 
serves for the solution and etching of metals, also for the prepar- 
ation of iiitrates, such as the nitrates of mercury, silvefl, &c. 

Effects on Health.— Leymann considers that the average 
number of cases and duration of sickness among persons em- 
ployed in the nitric acid industry are generally on the increase ; 
the increase relates almost entirely to burns which can hardly 
be avoided with so strongly corrosive an acid. The number of 
burns amounts almost to J 2 per cent, according to Leymann’s 
figures (i.e. on an average 12 burns per 100 workers), while 
among the packers, day labourers, &c., in the same 
industry the proportion is only 1 per cent. Affections 
of the respiratory tract are fairly frequent (11*8 per cent, 
as compared w r ith 8*8 per cent, of other workers), which is no 
doubt to be ascribed to the corrosive action of nitrous fumes 
on the mucous membranes. Escape of acid fumes can* occur 
in the^man u fact ure of ifirtrie acid though leaky retorts, pipes, 
&c., and injurious acid furfies may be developed in the work- 
rooms drom the 'bisulphate when withdrawn from the retorts, 
wdiich is especially the case when excess of sulphuric acid 
is used. The poisonous nature of these fu files is very 
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great, as is shown by cases in which severe poisoning has 
been reported from merely carrying a vessel containing fpming 
nitric acid . 1 

Frequent accidents occur through the corrosive action of 
the acid or Lorn breathing the acid fumes — apart from the 
dangers mentioned in the manufacture — in filling, packing, 
and despatching the acid — especially* if appropriate vessels 
are not used ‘and they break. Of such accidents several are 
reported. 

Further, reports of severe poisoning from the use of nitric 
acid are numerous. Inhalation of nitrous fumes (nitrous 
and nitric oxides, &c.) does not immediately cause severe 
symptoms or death ; , - verc symptoms tend to come on some 
hours later, as the examples cited below show. 

Occurrence of such poisoning has already been referred to 
when describing the sulphuric acid industry. In* the super- 
phosphate industry also poisoning has occurred by accidental 
development of nitric oxide fumes on sodium nitrate mixing 
with very acid superphosphate. 

Not unfrequently poisoning arises in pickling metals 
(bejt making, pickling brass; cf. the chapter on ^Treatment 
of Nlbtals). Poisoning by nitrous fumes has frequently 
been reported from the action of nitric acid on organic sub- 
stances whereby the lower oxides of nitrogen — nitrous 
and nitric oxides — are given off. Such action of nitric 
acid or of a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid on organic 
substances is used .for nitrating purposes (see Nitro- 
glycerin ; Explosives; Nitrobenzol). , 

Through want of care, therefore, poisoning can arise in these 
industries. Again, this danger is pi^sent on accidental contact 
of ^scaping acid with organic substances (wood, paper, leather, 
&c.), as shown especially by fires thus created.- 

Thus, in a cellar were five large iron vessels containing a 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids. One of the vessels was 
found one morning to be leaking. ^The manager directed that 
smoke helmets should be fetched, • intending to pump out 
the acid, and two plumbers yeirt into* the cellar to fix 
the pump, staying there about tventy-five minutes. They 
used cottpft waste and handkerchiefs as rqppirators, but 
did not jjut op the smoke helmets. One plumber ^suffered 
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only "from cough" but the other died the same evening with 
eymptpnv^ of great dyspnoea. At the autopsy* severe inflam- 
mation and swelling of the mucous membrane of the palate, 
pharynx and air passages, and congestion of the lungs were 
found. 

Two further fatal cases in the nitrating room are described 
bv Holtzmann. One of the two complained only a feV hours 
after entering the room of pains in the chest gfnd giddiness. 
He died two days later. The other died the day after entering 
the factory, where he had only worked for three hours. In 
both cases intense swelling and inflammation of the mucous 
membrane was found. 

Holtzmann mentions cases of poisoning by nitrous fumes in 
the heating of an artificial manure consisting of a mixture of 
saltpetre, brown coal containing sulphur, and wool waste. 
Fatalities have been reported in workers who had tried to 
mop up the spilt nitric acid with shavings. 3 We quote the 
following other instances 1 : 

(1) Fatal poisoning of a fireman who had rescued several 
persons from a room filled with nitrous fumes the result of a 
fire occasioned by the upsetting of a carboy. The rescued 
suffered from bronchial catarrh, the rescuer dying from inflam- 
mation and congestion of the lungs twenty-nine hours after the 
inhalation of the gas. 

(2) At a fire in a chemical factory three officers and fifty- 
seven firemen became affected from inhalation of nitrous 
fumes, of whom one died. 

(3) In Elberfeld on an open piece of ground fifty carboys 

were stored. One burst and started a fire. As a strong wind 
was blowing the firemen Were little affected by the volumes 
of reddish fumes. Soon afterwards at the same spot soiqe 
fifty to sixty carboys were destroyed. Fifteen men successfully 
extinguished the fire in a relatively still atmosphere in less 
than half an hour. At first hardly any symptoms of discomfort 
were felt. Three hours lfiter all were seized with violent 
suffocative attacks, which fin pne case proved fatal and in the 
rest entailed nine » to ten* da^vs’ illness from affection of the 
respiratory organs. • 

The ReporJ of the Union for Chemical Iijdustfty for 1908 
describes a ^imildr accident in a nitro-cellulose factory. 
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Of those engaged in extinguishing the fire twenty-two were 
affected, and in spite of medical treatment and u^e, of the 
oxygen apparatus three died. 

From the same source we quote the following examples : 

In a denitrarting installation (see Nitro-glycerin ; Explosives) 
a maA was engaged in blowing, by means of compressed air, 
weat nitric acid from a stoneware vessel sunk in the ground 
into a washing tower. As the whole system was already under 
high pressure the vessel suddenly exploded, and in doing so 
smashed a w r ooden vat containing similar acid, which spilt on 
the ground with sudden development of tetroxide vapours. 
The man inhaled much gas, but except for pains in the chest 
felt no serious sympton - at the time and continued to work 
the following day. Death occurred the next evening from 
severe dyspnoea. 

A somewhat similar case occurred in the nitrating room of 
a dynamite factory in connection with the cleaning of a waste 
acid egg ; the vessel had for several days been repeatedly 
washed out with water made alkaline with unslaked lime. 
Two men then in turn got into the egg in order to remove 
the lime and lead deposit, compressed air being continuously 
blow A in through the manhole. The foreman remained 
about a quarter of an hour and finished the cleaning 
without feeling unwell. Difficulty of breathing came on 
in the evening, and death ensued on the following day. 

In another case a worker v r as engaged in washing nitroxylene 
when, through a leak, a portion of the contents collected in 
a pit below. He then climbed into the pit and scooped the 
nitroxylene which had escaped into jars. This work took 
about three-quarters of an hour, and afterwards he complained 
of difficulty of breathing and died thirty-six hours later . 5 

°A worker again had to control a valve regulating the 
flow to two large vessels serving to heat or cool the nitrated 
liquid. Both vessels were provided with pressure gauges and 
open*at the top. Though carelessness one of the vessels ran over, 
and instead of leaving the rooifl aifcer closing the valve, the 
man tried to get rid of the traces of tys erroy, remaining in the 
atmosphere charged with the fum<$, (i and was poisoifbd. 
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Nitric and Nitrous Salts and Compounds 

fi ° t 

Vl hem dissolving in nitric acid the substances necessary for 
making the various nitrates, nitric and nitrous oxides escape. 
In certain cases nitric and hydrochloric acids arc used together 
to dissolve metals such as platinum and gold and ferric tfxjdes, 
when chlorine as well as nitrous oxide escapes. Mention is 
necessary of the followng : 

Barium nitrate (Ba(N() 8 l 2 ) is prepared as a colourless 
crystalline substance by acting on barium carbonate or barium 
sulphide with nitric acid. Use is made of it in lireworks 
(green fire) and explosives. In analogous way strontium 
nitrate (Sr(N0 3 ) 2 ) is made and used for red fire. 

Ammonium nitrate (NH,NO ;; ), a colourless crystalline sub- 
stance, is obtained by neutralising nitric acid with ammonia 
or ammonium carbonate, and is also made by dissolving 
iron or tin in nitric acid. It is used in the manufacture of 
explosives. 

Lead nitrate (Pb(NO : .).,), a colourless crystalline substance, 
is made by dissolving lead oxide or carbonate in nitric acid. 
It is used, in dyeing and calico printing, in the preparation 
of chrome yellow and other lead compounds, and mixvfi with 
lead peroxide (obtained by treatment of red lead with nitric 
acid) in the manufacture of lucifer matches. Apart from risk 
from nitrous fumes (common to all these salts) there is risk 
also of chronic lead poisoning. 

Nitrate of iron (Fe(NO») 3 ), forming green crystal's, is made 
by dissolving sulphide of iron or iron in cold dilute nitric acid. 
The so-called nitrate of iron commonly used in dyeing consists 
of basic sulphate of iron fused largely in the black dyeing of 
silk). 

Cojrper nitrate (Cu(NO ;{ ) 2 ), prepared in a similar way, is 
also used in dyeing. 

Mercurous nitrate (Hg^NOs).,) is of great importance 
industrially, and is produced by the action of cold dilute 
nitric acid on an excess of mpreury. It is used for c carottijag 5 
rabbit ^skins ini felt Kat r making, for colouring horn, for 
etching, and for forming an amalgam with metals, in making 
a black bronzy on brass (art metal), in painting on jtorcelain, &c. 

MeKuriti nithite (Hg(NO ;! y is made by dissolving mercury 
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in nitric acid or by treating mercury with excess of warm 
nitric acid. Both the mercurous and mercuric saltg act as 
corrosives and are strongly poisonous (see also Mejmrjk and 
Hat Manufacture). 

Nitrate of silver (AgNO..) is obtained by dissolving silver 
in nitfic acid and is used commercially as a caustic in the well- 
known crystalline pencils (lunar caustic). Tts absorption into 
the system lewis to accumulation of silver in the skin — the 
so-called argyria (see Silver). Sucli cases of chronic poisoning 
are recorded by Lew in." Argyria occurs among photographers 
and especially in the silvering of glass pearls owing to intro- 
duction of a silver nitrate solution into the string of pearls by 
suction. In northern D -hernia, where the glass pearl industry 
is carried on in the homes of the workers, I saw a typical case. 
The oases arc now rare, as air pumps are used instead of the 
mouth. m 

Sodium vilrite (NaNCL) is obtained by melting Chili salt- 
petre with metallic lead in cast-iron vessels. The mass is 
lixiviated and the crystals obtained on evaporation. The 
lead oxide produced is specially suitable for making red 
lead. Cases of lead poisoning are frequent and sometimes 
severe Roth s mentions a factory where among loff employed 
there were 21 1 attacks in a year. 

Amyl nitrite (C r ,H n N(X) is made by leading nitrous fumes 
into iso-amyl alcohol and distilling amyl alcohol with potassium 
nitrite and sulphuric acid. It is a yellowish fluid, the fumes 
of which when inhaled produce throbbing of the bloodvessels 
in the head and rapid pulse. 

For other nitric acid compounds see the following 
section on Explosives and the section on Manufacture of Tar 
Products (Nitro-benzene, &c.). 

Explosives 

Numerous explosives are madejvith aid of nitric %cid or a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric jicids. Injury to health and 
poisoning— especially through development <?f nitrous fumes — 
can be caused. Further, some explosives are themselves 
Industrial poisons, especially those giving* off \olatile fumes 
or dust. 
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The most important are : 

Fulminate of mercury (HgC 2 N 2 0 2 ) is .probably to be 
rega/idecf. as the mercury salt of fulminic acid, an isomer 
of cyanic acid. It is used to make caps for detonating 
gunpowder and explosives, and is made * by dissolving 
mercury in nitric acid and adding alcohol. The heavy white 
crystals of mercury fulminate are filtered off and dried. 
Very injurious fumes are produced in the reaction, containing 
ethyl acetate, acetic acid, ethyl nitrate, nitrous acid, volatile 
hydrocyanic acid compounds, hydrocyanic acid, ethyl cyanide, 
cyanic acid ; death consequently can immediately ensue on 
inhalation of large quantities. The fulminate is itself poisonous, 
and risk is present in filtering, pressing, drying, and granulating 
it. Further, in filling the caps in the huts numerous cases of 
poisoning occur. Heinzerling thinks here that mercury fumes 
are developed by tiny explosions in the pressing and filling. 
In a factory in Nuremburg 40 per cent, of the women employed 
are said to have suffered from mercurial poisoning. Several 
cases in a factory at Marseilles are recorded by Neisser. !) 
In addition to the risk from the salt there is even more 
from nitrous fumes, which are produced in large quantity in the 
fulminate Mepartment. 4 * 

Nitro-glycerin (C 3 H 6 (0 — N0 2 ) 3 , dynamite, explosive gela- 
tine). — Nitro-glycerin is made by action of a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids on anhydrous glycerin. The method of 
manufacture is as follows (see fig. 10) : glycerin is allowed 
to flow into the acid mixture in leaden vessels ; it is agitated 
by compressed air and care taken that the temperature remains 
at about 22° C., as above 25° there may be risk. The liquid is 
then run off and separates into two layers, the lighter nitro- 
glycerin floating on the top of the acid. The process is watched 
through glass windows. The nitro-glycerin thus separated is run 
off, washed by agitation with compressed air, then neutralised 
(with soda solution) and again washed and lastly filtered. The 
acid mixture which was run off is carefully separated by stand- 
ing, as £hy explosive oil cofitatlned in it will rise up. The waste 
acid freed from nitro-glycerirf is recovered in special apparatus, 
being denitrified ‘ by hot a\‘r and steam blown through it. 
The nitrous fumes *are condensed to nitric acid, ^he sulphuric 
acid is evaportitqd. 
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Dynamite is made by mixing nitro-glycerin with infusbrial 
earth previously # heated to redness and purified. # 

Blasting gelatine is made by dissolving gun cotton {collodion 
wool, nitro-cellulose) in nitro-glycerin. Both are pressed into 
cartridge shap^. 

Nifcro-glycerin itself is a strong poison which can be 
absorbed both through the skin 
and from the alimentary canal. 

Robert describes a case where 
the rubbing of a single drop 
into the skin caused symptoms 
lasting for ten hours. Work- 
men engaged in washing out 
nitro-glycerin from the kiesel- 
guhr earth, having in doing so 
their bare arms immersed in 
the liquid, suffered. Although 
it be granted that nitro-glycerin 
workers become to a large 
extent acclimatised, cases of 
poisoning constantly occur in 
expfc^ves factories referable to 
the effect of nitro-glycerin. 

Persons mixing and sieving 
dynamite suffer from ulcers 
under the nails and at the 
finger- tip^which are difficult to 
heal. Further, where the ap- 
paratus employed is not com- 
pletely enclosed nitrous fumes Nitrating Vessel (after QvlU 

escape and become a source of A "(ilyccrine reservoir; C Fume 
dart^er. Formerly this danger flue ; D Acid supply pipe ; E, OCom* 
was constantly present in the pressed air supply; H.J Cooling coil, 
nitrating house where nitration 

was effected in open vessels. Now that this is usually donfr 
in closed nitrating apparatus witfe ^glass covers th^ danger 
is Jhainly limited to the acid separating house, wash house, 
and especially the room in whifli^ denitration of tl^e waste 
acids is effected. 

A fatal* case in a nitroglycerin factory wa$ renorfed in 
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190$ where, through carelessness, a separator had overflowed. 
The workman who tried to wash away the acid with water 
inhaj^d $o much of the nitrous fumes that he succumbed 
sixteen hours later. 

Other cases of poisoning by nitrous fumes occurring in the 
denitrating department are described in detail in the action 
on the use of nitric acid. , • 

One of these occurred to a man forcing dilute nitric acid 
from an earthenware egg by means of compressed air into a 
washing tower. The egg burst and broke an acid tank. The 
workman died on the following day. 

A fatal case occurred in a dynamite factory in cleaning out a 
storage tank for waste acid in spite of previous swilling and 
ventilation. 

Gun cotton ( pyroxyline ) and its use. — Pyroxyline is the 
collective *;ame for all products of the action of nitric acid on 
cellulose (cotton wool and similar material) ; these products 
form nitric acid ester of cellulose (nitro-cellulose). 

Gun cotton is formed by the action of strong nitric acid on 
cellulose (cotton wool). A mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids is allowed to act on cotton w ool (previously freed from 
grease, pftrified, and dried), with subsequent press ii^; «and 
centrifugalising. In the nitrating centrifugal machine (in the 
Selvig- Lange method) both processes are effected at the same 
time. 

The interior of this apparatus is filled with nitric 
acid, cotton wool is introduced, the acid fumes ^exhausted 
through earthenware pipes, and the remainder of the acid 
removed by the centrifugal machine ; the nitrated material is 
then washed, teazed in # teazing machines, again washed, 
neutralised with calcium carbonate, again centrifugalised, and 
dried. Since drying in drying stoves is a great source of damger 
of explosion, dehydration is effected with alcohol, and the gun 
cotton intended for the production of smokeless powder carried 
directly to the gelatinising vessels (see Smokeless Powder). 

Guif cotton, apart from *its use for smokeless powder, is 
pressed in prisms and used 1 for charging torpedoes and%ea 
mines. 

Collodion cottcm is a 'partially nitrated cellulose. It is 
prepared genbntfly in the same way as gun cotton^except that 
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t is treated with a more dilute acid. It is soluble (in contra- 
distinction to gur> cotton) in alcohol-ether, and the solution 
s known as collodion (as used in surgery, photography,- andfcto 
impregnate incandescent gas mantles). Mixed with camphor 
md heated collodion forms celluloid. 

In Ghardonnet’s method for making artificial silk collodion 
is usecl by forcing it through fine glas§ tubes and drawing 
and spinning it. • The alcohol-ether vapours are carried away 
by fans and the spun material is de-nitrated by ammonium 
sulphide. 

Smokeless j metier is a gun cotton powder — that is gun 
cotton the explosive power of which is utilised by bringing it 
into a gelatinous conditi , . This is effected by gelatinising 
the gun cotton with alcohol-etlier or acetone (sometimes with 
addition of camphor, resin, &c.). A doughy, pasty mass results, 
which is then rolled, washed, dried, and pressed into rods. 
Nobel’s nitroleum (artillery powder) consists half of nitro- 
glycerin and half of collodion cotton. In the production of 
gun cotton and collodion cotton the workers are affected and 
endangered by nitric and nitrous fumes unless the nitrating 
apparatus is completely airtight. ,, 

Erosion of the incisor teeth is general, but use of the new 
nitrating apparatus, especially of the nitrating centrifugal 
machines already described, has greatly diminished the 
evil. In making collodion, celluloid and artificial silk, in addi- 
tion to the risks referred to in the production of gun cotton, 
the vapour from the solvents, ether, alcohol, acetone, acetic- 
ether, and camphor, comes into consideration,) but there is no 
account of such poisoning in the literature of the subject. 

Other explosives which belong to ‘the aromatic series are 
described in the chapter on Tar Derivatives, especially picric 
acid. 


# PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORUS MATCHES 

o ’* ’ 

Tl^e total production of phosphorus is not 1 arge . F ormerly it 
was prepared from bone ash. Now itjs made from phosphorite, 
which, as in the super-phosphate industry, is decomposed 
b} means of sdphyric acid, soluble phosphate and calcium 
sulphate being formed ; the latter is removed* thei solution 
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evaporated, mixed with coal or coke powder, distilled in clay 
retorts} and received in water. 

f Phosphorus is also obtained electro-chemically from a 
mixture of tricalcium phosphate, carbon, and silicic acid, 
re-distilled for further purification, and finally poured under 
water into stick form. /V 

Red phosphorus (amorphous phosphorus) is obtained by 
heating yellow phosphorus in the absence of air and subse- 
quently extracting with carbon bisulphide. 

Phosphorus matches are made by first fixing the wooden 
splints in frames and then dipping the ends either into paraffin 
or sulphur which serve to carry the flame to the wood. Then 
follows dipping in the phosphorus paste proper, for which 
suitable dipping machines are now used. The phosphorus 
paste consists of yellow phosphorus, an oxidising agent (red 
lead, lead nitrate, nitre, or manganese dioxide) and a binding 
substance (dextrine, gum) ; finally the matches are dried and 
packed. 

Safety matches are made in the same way, except that 
there is no phosphorus. The paste consists of potassium 
chlorate., sulphur, or antimony sulphide, potassium bichromate, 
solution of gum or dextrine, and different admixtures such as 
glass powder, &c. These matches are saturated with paraffin 
or ammonium phosphate. To strike them a special friction 
surface is required containing red phosphorus, antimony 
sulphide, and dextrine. In the act of striking the heat 
generated converts a trace of the red phosphorus into the 
yellow variety which takes fire. 

Danger to health arises from the poisonous gases evolved 
in the decomposition of the calcined bones by sulphuric 
acid. When phosphorus is made from phosphorite th,p same 
dangers to health are present as in the production of super- 
phosphate artificial manure, which is characterised by the 
generation of hydrofluoric and fluosilicic acids. In the 
distillation of phosphorus jdiosphoretted hydrogen arid phos- 
phorus fumes may escape and prove dangerous. * 

Irdustrial poisoning f^om the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches has greater interest than its 
occurrence in the production of phosphorus itself. Already 
in 1845 chronic phosphorus poisoning (phosphorus necrosis) 
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iad been observed by Lorinser , and carefully described by Bibra 
md Geist in 1847 In the early years of its use phosphorus 
lecrosis must have been fairly frequent in lucifer *matfh 
actories, and not infrequently have led to death. This 
lecessitated preventive measures in various States (see Part III) ; 
jases became fewer, but did not disappear altogether. 

Especially dangerous is the preparation of the paste, 
lipping, and manipulations connected with drying and filling 
he matches into boxes. According to the reports of the 
Austrian factory inspectors there are about 4500 lucifer match 
workers in that country, among whom seventy-four cases of 
lecrosis are known to have occurred between the years 1900 
md 1908 inclusive. 

Teleky 1 considers these figures much too small, and from 
nquiries undertaken himself ascertained that 156 cases 
occurred in Austria between 1896 and 1906, while' factory 
nspectors’ reports dealt with only seventy-five. He was of 
opinion that his own figures were not complete, and thinks 
hat in the ten years 1896 to 1905 there must have been from 
150 to 400 cases of phosphorus necrosis in the whole of Austria. 
Despite strict regulations, modern equipment of the factories, 
rntrocfiiciion of improved machinery,and limitation of file white 
phosphorus match industry to large factories, it has not been 
possible to banish the risk, and the same is true of Bohemia, 
where there is always a succession of cases. Valuable statistics 
jf phosphorus necrosis in Hungary are available. 3 In 1908 
there were sixteen factories employing 1882 workers of whom 
30 per cent, were young — children even were employed. The 
industry is carried on in primitive fashion without hygienic 
arrangements anywhere. It is strange that, notwithstanding 
these bad conditions, among a large number of the workers 
sxamined only fourteen active cases were found, in addition 
bo tw r o commencing, and fifteen cured — altogether thirty- 
me cases (excluding fifty-five cases in which there was some 
Dther pathological change in the mouth). Altogether ninety- 
bhree cases since 1900 w'ere traced in Hungary, and in view 
:>f the unsatisfactory situation preventive pleasures, short 

prohibition of the use of white . phosphorus, would be 
useless. 

In England among 1000 lucifer match workers t|iere # w r ere 
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thirteen cases in the years 1900 to 1907 inclusive. Diminution 
in the^number was due to improved methods of manufacture 
aijd periodical dental examination prescribed under Special 
Rules. 

Phosphorus necrosis is not the only £ign of industrial 
phosphorus poisoning, as the condition of fragilitas dssium is 
recognised. a From Vhat has been said it is etident that 
preventive measures against phosphorus pmsoning, although 
they diminish the number, are not able to get rid of phosphorus 
necrosis, and so civilised States have gradually been driven to 
prohibit the use of white phosphorus (for the history of this' 
see Part 111). 

Use of chrome salts (especially potassium bichromate) in 
the preparation of the paste causes risk of poisoning in premises 
where 4 Swedish ’ matches are made. Attention has been called 
to the frequency of chrome ulceration. 4 The paste used consists 
of 3-6 per cent, chrome salt, so that each match head contains 
about £ mg. Wodtke found among eighty-four workers early 
perforation of the septum in thirteen. Severe eczema also 
has been noted. 

It i^even alleged that red phosphorus is not entirely free 
from danger. Such cachexia as has been noted* may be 
referable to the absorption of potassium chlorate. 


Other Uses of Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 

Isolated cases of phosphorus poisoning have been observed 
in the manufacture of phosphor-bronze. This consists of 
90 parts copper, 9 parts tin, and 0*5 to 0*75 phosphorus. 

Sulphides of phosphorus (P^S 6 , P 4 S 3 , P L >S 3 ) are made by 
melting together red phosphorus and sulphur. They make a 
satisfactory substitute for the poisonous yellow phosphorus 
and are considered non-poisonous, but the fact remains that 
they give off annoying sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

PJiosphoretted hydrogen gas (PH 3 ) rarely gives L rise to 
industrial poisoning, ilt may come off in small amounts in 
the preparation of aaetylene and in the preparation of, and 
manipulations with, white phosphorus. It is stated that in 
aoetylene made' of American calcium carbide Ot-04 per cent, of 
phosphogetted hydrogen is present, and in acetylene from 
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Swedish calcium carbide 0 02 per cent. ; Lunge and Cedfcr- 
kreutz found an acetylene containing 0*06 per cent. These 
amounts might cause poisoning if the gas were diffused i n 
confined spaces. Poisoning, in part attributable to ph8s- 
phoretted hydrogen gas, is brought about through ferro- 
silicon ysee under Ferro-silicon). 


Superphosphate and Artificial Manure 

Superphosphate , an artificial manure, is prepared from 
various raw materials having a high proportion of insoluble 
basic calcium phosphate (tricalcium phosphate), which by 
treatment with sulphuric acid are converted into the soluble 
xcid calcium phosphate (monocalcium phosphate) and calcium 
mlphate. Mineral substances such as phosphorites, coprolites, 
piano, bone ash, &c., serve as the starting-point. Chamber 
icid, or sometimes the waste acid from the preparation of 
litro-benzene or purification of petroleum, are used in the 
•onversion. The raw materials are ground in closed-in appara- 
tus, under negative pressure, and mixed with the sulphuric 
icid in wooden lead-lined boxes or walled receptacles. The 
woduflt js then stored until the completion of thehejution 
n 1 dens,' dried, and pulverised in disintegrators. 

In the manufacture of bone meal extraction of the 
at from the bones with benzine precedes treatment with 
cid. 

A further source of artificial manure is basic slag — the slag 
Bft in the manufacture of steel by the Gilchrist-Thomas 
nethod — which contains 10-25 per cent, of readily soluble 
►hosphoric acid. It requires, therefore, only to be ground into 
very fine powder to serve as a suitable manure. 

Ovfing to the considerable heat generated by the action 
f the sulphuric acid when mixed with the pulverised raw 
laterials (especially in the conversion of the phosphorites) 
ydrofluoric and silicofluoric acid vapours are evolved in 
ppreciable amount, and also carbonic and hydrochloric 
acid Vapours, sulphur dioxide, and Sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
These gases -notably such as oontSiii fluorine— if not Effec- 
tually dealt with by air-tight apparatus and exhaust ventilation 
—may lead to serious annoyance and injury tp the persons 
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efhployed. Furfclier, there is risk of erosion of the skin from 
contact with the acid, &c. 

A ease is described of pustular eczema on the scrotum 
0 / a worker engaged in drying sodium sili cofluoride, due 
probably to conveyance of irritating matter by the hands. 
After the precaution of wearing gloves was adopted the 
affection disappeared. ' 

A marked case of poisoning by nitrous fumes even is 
recorded in tlm manufacture of artificial manure from mixing 
Chili saltpetre with a very acid superphosphate. 

Injurious fumes can be given off in the rooms where * 
bones are stored and, in the absence of efficient ventilation, 
carbonic acid gas can accumulate to an amount that may be 
dangerous. 

The fine dust produced in the grinding of basic slag lias, 
if inhaled, a markedly corrosive action on the respiratory 
mucous membrane attributed by some to the high proportion 
(about 50 per cent.) in it of quicklime. As a matter of fact 
numerous small ulcers are found on the mucous membranes of 
basic slag grinders and ulceration of the lung tissue has been 
observed. The opinion is expressed that this is due to corrosive 
action of the dust itself, and not merely to the sharp, 'jagged 
edged particles of dust inhaled. And in support of this view is 
cited the frequency with which epidemics of pneumonia have 
been noted among persons employed in basic slag works. 
Thus in Nantes thirteen cases of severe pneumonia followed one 
another in quick succession. And similar association has been 
noted in Middlesbrough, where the action of the basic slag dust 
was believed to injure the lung tissue and therefore to provide 
a favourable soil for t the development of the pneumonia 
bacillus. Statistics collected by the Imperial Health Office 
showed that in the three years 1892, 1893, and 1894, 91 -1 per 
cent., 108’9 per cent., and 913 per cent, respectively of the 
workers became ill, the proportion of respiratory diseases 
being 56*4 per cent., 54*4 per cent., and 54*3 per cent, respec- 
tively. A case of severe* inflammation of the lungs is described 
in a labourer scattering b^sic slag in a high wind which ‘drove 
some^f it back in his fac£ 

Lewin has described a case in which a worker scattering a 
mixture of*bq,sic slag and ammonium superphosphate suffered 
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from an eczematous ulceration which, on beingj scratched fyy 
the patient, became infected and led to death from general 
blood poisoning. Lewin regarded the fatal issue # &s the 
sequela of the scattering of the manure. * , 

Inflammation of the conjunctiva and of the eyelids has 
been recorded. 

• 

CHROMIUM COMPOUNDS AND THEIR USES 

Chrome ironstone, lime, and soda are ground and intimately 
mixed. They are next roasted in reverberatory furnaces, 
neutral sodium chromate being formed. This is lixiviated and 
converted into sodium bichromate (Na 2 Cr 2 0 7 ) by treatment 
with sulphuric acid. Concentration \>y evaporation follows; 
the concentrated liquor is crystallised in cast-iron tanks. 
The crystals are centrifugalised, dried, and packed. Potas- 
sium bichromate may be made in the same way, or, as is 
usually the case, out of sodium bichromate and potassium 
chloride. 

The bichromates are used in the preparation and oxidation 
of chrome colours, but their principal use is in dyeing and 
calicfl printing, bleaching palm oil, purifying wood tpirit and 
brandy, in the preparation of ‘Swedish 5 matches, in the 
manufacture of glass, in photography, in dyeing, in tanning, 
and in oxidation of anthracene to anthraquinone. 

■ Lead Chromate and Chrome Colours 

Chrome yellow is neutral lead chromate (PbCr0 4 ). It is 
obtained by precipitating a solution of potassium bichromate 
with lead acetnie or lead nitrate, or b£ digesting the bichromate 
solution with lead sulphate, and is used as a paint and in 
calico and cloth printing. With Paris or Berlin blue it forms 
a chrome green. Chrome orange , i.e. basic lead chromate 
(PbCr0 4 Pb(0H) 2 ) is made by adding milk of lime to lead 
chromate and boiling. t> 

"Chromium aud chromic acid salts are widely used in dyeing 
and pm ting, both as mordant^ and oxidising agejits and 
as dyes (chrome yellow, chrome orange). In mordanting 
wool with .potassium chromate the wool is* boiled in a 
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potassium chromate solution to which acids such as sulphuric, 
lactic, oxalic, or acetic are added. 

In r dyeing with chrome yellow, for instance, the following 
is #the ''process. Cotton wool is saturated with nitrate or 
acetate of lead and dried, passed through lime-water, ammonia, 
or sodium sulphate, and soaked in a warm solution of potassium 
bichromate. The yellow is converted into the orange colour by 
subsequent passage through milk of lime. 

Chrome tanning . — This method of producing chrome 
leather, first patented in America, is carried out by either the 
single or two bath process. 

In the two bath process the material is first soaked in a 
saturated solution of bichromate and then treated with an acid 
solution of thiosulphate (sodium hyposulphite) so as to reduce 
completely the chromic acid. The process is completed even 
with the hardest skins in from two to three days. 

In the single bath method basic chrome salts are used in 
highly concentrated form. The skins are passed from dilute 
into strong solutions. In this process also tanning is quickly 
effected. 

Effects on Health. — Among the persons employed in 
the bichromate factory of which Leyinann has fqrrtished 
detailed particulars, the number of sick days was greater 
than that among other workers. 

Further, erosion of the skin (chrome holes) is character- 
istic of the manufacture of bichromates. These are sluggish 
ulcers taking a long time to heal. This is the majn cause of 
the increased general morbidity that has been observed. The 
well-known perforation of the septum of the nose without, 
however, causing ulterior effects, v r as observed by Leymann in 
all the workers in the factory. This coincides with the opinion 
of others wiio have found the occurrence of chrome holes, *'and 
especially perforation of the septum, as an extraordinarily 
frequent occurrence. Many such observations are recorded, 1 
and also in workers manufacturing ‘ Swedish ’ matches, t Thus 
of 237 ‘bichromate workers,* ulcers were present in 107 and 
perforation in 87. According to Lewin, who has paid special 
attention to the poisonous mflure of chromium compounds, they 
can act in two wayp : first, on the skin and mucoi^ membrane, 
where the du&t alights, on the alimentary trdet by*swallowing, 
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and on the pharynx by inhalation. Secondly; by absorption 
into the blood, kidney disease may result. 

The opinion that chromium, in addition to locai, aan have 
constitutional effect is supported by other authorities, tey- 
rnann describes«a case of severe industrial chrome poisoning 
accompanied by nephritis in a w orker who had inhaled and 
swallowed much chromate dust in cleaning out a vessel. 
Regulations for^he manufacture of bichromates (see Part III) 
have no doubt improved the condition, but reports still show 
that perforation of the septum generally takes place. 

It must be borne in mind that practically all chromium 
compounds are not alike poisonous. Chrome ironstone is 
non-poisonous, and the potassium and sodium salts are by far 
the most poisonous, while the neutral chromate salts and 
chromic oxide arc only slightly so. Pander found that 
bichromates were 100 times as poisonous as tftfe soluble 
chromium oxide compounds, and Kunkel is of opinion that 
poisonous effect shown by the oxides is attributable to traces 
of oxidation into chromic acid. 

Lew'in, on the other hand, declares in a cautionary notice 
for chrome workers generally that all chromium compounds 
are poisonous, and therefore all the dyes made from* them. 2 

In lJ*e manufacture of bichromates, chance of injury to 
health arises partly from the dust, and partly from the steam, 
generated in pouring water over the molten mass. The steam 
carries particles of chromium compounds with it into the air. 
In evaporrting the chromate solutions, preparation of the 
bichromate, breaking the crystals, drying ipid packing, the 
workers come into contact with the substance and the liquors. 
Chrome ulceratmn is, therefore, meat frequently found among 
those employed in the crystal room and less among the furnace 


From 3-30 to 6 30 mg. of bichromate dust have been found 
m 1 c.m. of air at breathing level in the room where chromate 
was crushed, and 1-57 mg. where it was packed. Further 
presence of chromium in the ateSm, escaping from the hot 
chrome liquors has been proved.* T, 

Poisoning from use of chrome colpprs is partly attriSutaWe ' 
to lead, as, ;or example, in making yellow coloured tape 
measures, >hllow stamps, and from the u%e *of cqjoured 
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thread. Cazaneuve 4 found 10 per cent, of lead chromate 
in such thread, in wool 18 per cent., and in the dust of 
rooms w^iere such yarn was worked up 44 per cent. 

tjse of chrome colours and mordants is accompanied by 
illness which certainly is referable to the poisonous nature of 
the chrome. In France use of chromic and phosphoric tfeid in 
etching zinc plates has* caused severe ulceration. # *' 

Bichromate poisoning has been described among photo- 
graphers in Edinburgh in the process of carbon printing, in 
which a bichromate developer is used. 5 

There is much evidence as to occurrence of skin eruptions 
and development of pustular eczema of the hands and forearms 
of workers in chrome tanneries S' In a large leather factory 
where 300 workers were constantly employed in chrome 
tanning nineteen cases of chrome ulceration were noted within 
a year. Injury to health was noted in a chrome tannery in 
the district of Treves, where the two bath process was used, 
from steam developed in dissolving the chromate in hot 
water. 

Finally, I have found several records in 1907 and 1908 of 
perforation of the septum in Bohemian glass workers. 


MANGANESE COMPOUNDS 

The raw' material of the manganese industry is housmannite 
(manganese dioxide, Mn0 2 ). This is subjected to a crushing 
process, sorted, sieved, finely ground, washed, and dried. 
The pure finely ground manganese dioxide is much used in the 
chemical industry, especially in the recovery of chlorine in 
the Weldon process and in the production of -potassium perman- 
ganate , which is obtained by melting manganese dioxide with 
caustic soda and potassium chlorate or nitre, lixiviation and 
intrQduction of carbonic acid, or better by treatment with 
ozone. 

Mafiganese is also used in the production of colours : the 
natural and artificial umbers contain it ; in glass ’works it isVised 
to decblourise glass, anci also in the production of coloured 
glass and glazes r in the manufacture of stove tiles, and in 
the production of driers for the varnish * and* .oil industry. 
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Manganese and compounds of manganese are dangerous when 
absorbed into th§ system as dust. # 

Already in 1837 nervous disorders had been desari bed in 
workmen who ground manganese dioxide. The malady was 
forgotten, until Jaksch 3 in Prague in 1901 demonstrated several 
such fcases in persons employed in a large chemical factory in 
Bohemia* from the drying of Weldon* mud. In the same 
year three similar cases were also described in Hamburg. In 
1 902 Jaksch observed a fresh case of poisoning, and in the 
factory in question described a condition of manganophobia 
among the workers, obviously hysterical, in which symptoms 
of real manganese poisoning were simulated. In all some 
twenty cases are known. Jaksch ^ of opinion that it is 
manganese dust rich in manganese protoxide that is alone 
dangerous, since, if the mud lias been previously treated with 
hydrochloric acid, by which the lower oxides are removed, no 
illness can be found. The most dangerous compounds are 
MnO and Mn 3 0 1 . 


PETROLEUM 

Occurrence and Uses. — Crude petroleum flows^spontane- 
ously Ji'om wells in consequence of high internal pressure of 
gas or is pumped up. In America and Russia also it is con- 
veyed hundreds of miles in conduits to the ports to be led 
into tank steamers. 

The oryde oil is a dark-coloured liquid which, in the case 
of Pennsylvanian mineral oil, consists mainly of a mixture of 
hydrocarbons of the paraffin series, or, in Baku oil, of those of 
the naphtha scries. There are in addition sulphur compounds, 
olefines , pyru I in &c. The crude oil is unsuitable for illuminating 
purposes and is subjected to a distillation process. It is 
split up into three fractions by a single distillation, namely, 
(a) benzines (boiling-point 150° C.), (b) lighting oil (boiling-point 
150%300° C.) ; at a temperature of 300° C. the distillation is 
stopped so that (c) the residuum«btfiling abowe 300° C. femains. 
Distillation is effected (in America) in large stills, in which 
periodically benzine and lighting dtl up to 300* C. is distilled and 
the residuui '3 run off. In Baku continuously working batteries 
of so-called cyliridrical boilers are used, into which the crude 
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oil Streams. In the first set of boilers, the temperature in 
which rises to 150° 0., the benzine is distilled off, and in the 
succeeding ones, heated to 300° C., the illuminating petroleum 
oils' (kerosine), the residuum flowing continually away. 

The mineral oil residues are used as fuel. Heating by 
this means, tried first only in Russia, is spreading, especially 
for the heating of boilers, in which case the liquid fuel is 
blown in generally as a spray. The combustion if rightly 
planned is economical and almost smokeless. 

The American oil residuum, rich in paraffin, is distilled, the 
distillate is cooled and separated by pressure into solid paraffin 
and liquid oil. The latter and the Russian mineral oil residues 
which are free from paraffin arc widely used as lubricants. 
In the production of lubricants the residues are distilled at 
low temperature (in vacuo or by aid of superheated steam) and 
separated iato various qualities by fractional cooling, are then 
purified with sulphuric acid, and finally washed with caustic 
soda solution. 

In the preparation of vaseline the residum is not distilled, 
but purified only with fuming sulphuric acid and decolourised 
with animal charcoal. 

The illuminating oil is next subjected to a purifying process 
(refining) ; it is first treated with sulphuric acid and well 
agitated by means of compressed air. The acid laden with the 
impurities is drawn off below, and the oil freed from acid by 
washing first with caustic soda and subsequently with water. 
It is then bleached in the sun. For specially fine and high 
flash point petroleum the oil undergoes a further distillation 
and purification with acid. 

The fractions of crude petroleum with low boiling-point 
(under 150° C.) are known commercially as raw benzine or 
petrol naphtha. It is used for cleaning, in extraction of fats 
and oils, and for benzine motors. 

Frequently raw benzine is subjected to a purifying process 
and to fractional distillation. Purification is carried out by 
means 6f sulphuric acid tod soda liquor and subsequent 
separation into three fractions and a residue which remains* in 
the retott — (a) petroleum etMr (called gasoline, canadol, and 
rhigoline), which comes over between 40° arid 70° Q., and serves 
for carburettihg water gas and other similar gases, as a solvent 
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for resin, oil, rubber, &c. ; (b) purified benzine 70°-120° C?) is 
used as motor spirit and in chemical cleaning ; (c) Jigroine 
(120°-135° 0.), used for illuminating purposes ; and (d) the 
residual oil (above 135° C.) serves for cleaning machinery &nd, 
especially, as & solvent for lubricating oil, and instead of 
turpentine in the production of lacquers, varnishes, and oil 
colours. • 

In chemical* cleaning works benzine is used in closed-in 
washing apparatus, after which the clothes are eentrifugalised 
and dried. In view of the risk of fire in these manipulations, 
originating mainly from frictional electricity, various sub- 
stances are recommended to be added to the benzine, of which 
the best known is that recommended by Richter, consisting of 
a watery solution of oleate of sodium or magnesium. 

Effects on Health. — Industrial poisoning in the petro- 
leum industry is attributable to the gases given off from 
crude peti oleum or its products and to inhalation of naphtha 
dust. Poisoning occurs principally in the recovery of petro- 
leum and naphtha from the wells, in storage and transport (in 
badly ventilated tanks on board ship, and in entering petro- 
leum tanks), in the refinery in cleaning out petroleum stills 
and\nv>dng vessels, and in emptying out the residues? Further 
cases occur occasionally from use of benzine in chemical 
cleaning. 

In addition to poisoning the injurious effect of petroleum 
and its constituents on the skin must be borne in mind. 
Opinion is, unanimous that this injurious action of mineral oil 
is limited to the petroleum fractions with high boiling-point 
and especially petroleum residues. 

Statistics officially collected in .Prussia show the general 
health of peti oleum workers to be favourable. These statistics 
related to 1380 persons, of whom forty- three were suffering 
from symptoms attributable to their occupation. Of these 
forty-three, nine only were cases of poisoning, the remainder 
being* all cases of petroleum acne. 

The conditions also in Fremcfc refineries from statistics 
collected in the years 1890-1903 Seem satisfactory. Eighteen 
cases or petroleum acne were repoftecf, eleven* of which Occurred 
at the pavafjin presses, five in cleaning out the still residues, 
and two wfere persons filling vessels. 
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'The conditions are clearly less favourable in the Russian 
petroleum industry. 1 

The., workers at the naphtha wells suffer from acute and 
chronic affections of the respiratory organs. Those suffer 
most who cover the wells with cast iron plates to enable the 
flow of naphtha to be regulated and led into the res Avoirs. 
In doing this they inhale naphtha spray. *• 

Lewin 2 describes cases of severe poisoningowith fatal issue 
among American workers employed in petroleum tanks. One 
man who wished to examine an outlet pipe showed symptoms 
after only two minutes. Weinberger describes severe poisoning 
of two workers engaged in cleaning out a vessel containing 
petroleum residue. 

Interesting particulars are given of the effect of petroleum 
emanations on the health of the men employed in the petroleum 
mines of Carpathia, among whom respiratory affections were 
rarely found, but poisoning symptoms involving unconscious- 
ness and cerebral symptoms frequently. These experiences 
undoubtedly point to differing physiological effects of different 
kinds of naphtha. 

This is supported by the view expressed by Sharp in 
America 'that different kinds of American petroleum 'have 
different effects on the health of the workers, which can be 
easily credited from the different chemical composition of crude 
naphthas. Thus in Western Virginia, where a natural heavy 
oil is obtained, asphyxia from the gas is unknown, although 
transient attacks of headache and giddiness may occur, whereas in 
Ohio, where light oils are obtained, suffocative attacks are not 
infrequent. Ancl it is definitely stated that some naphtha 
products irritate the respiratory passages, while others affect 
the central nervous system. 3 

The authors mentioned refer to occurrence of cas&s of 
poisoning in the refining of naphtha from inhalation of the 
vapour of the light oils benzine and gasoline. Fatal cases have 
been recorded in badly ventilated workrooms in wdiish the 
products of distillation ara collected. Workers constantly 
employed in these rooms develop chronic poisoning, wtich 
is reported als6 in the % case of women employed with 
benzine. Intoxication is frequently observed, * it is stated, 
among_ the Workmen employed in cleaning out ’the railway 
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tank waggons in which the mineral oils and .petroleum laxe 
carried. # # 

Foulerton 1 describes severe poisoning in a workman who 
had climbed into a petroleum reservoir, and two similar cftses 
from entering naphtha tanks are given in the Report of the 
Chief inspector of Factories for 1008. Two fatal cases are 
reported fey the Union of Chemical Industry in Germany in 
1005 in connection with naphtha stills. Such accidents are 
hardly possible, except when, through insufficient disconnection 
of the still from the further system of pipes, irrespirable 
* distillation gases pass backwards into the opened still where 
persons arc working. Ordinary cocks and valves, therefore, do 
not afford sufficient security. Thus several workers engaged 
in repairing a still were rendered unconscious by gases drawn 
in from a neighbouring still, and were only brought round after 
oxygen inhalation. m 

Gowers describes a case of chronic poisoning following on 
frequent inhalation of gases given off from a petroleum motor, 
the symptoms being slurring speech, difficulty of swallow ing,and 
weakness of the orbicularis and facial muscles. Gowers believed 
this to be petroleum gas poisoning (from incomplete com- 
bustfbi^, especially as the symptoms disappeared on giving up 
the woi’K, only to return on resuming it again. 5 

Girls employed in glove cleaning and rubber factories are 
described as having been poisoned by benzine. 15 Poisoning 
of chauffeurs is described by several writers. 7 

Recent Jiterature 8 tends to show marked increase in the 
number of cases of poisoning from greater demand for benzine 
as a motive power for vehicles. Such cases have been 
observed iii automobile factories, and are attributable to the 
hydrocarbons of low boiling-point which are present as 
impifrities in benzine. 

A worker in a paraffin factory had entered an open benzine 
still to scrape the walls free of crusts containing benzine. He 
was found unconscious and died some hours later. It appeared 
that he had been in the still several fours, having probably been 
overcome to such an extent by #he # fumes as to be unable 
to effect his escape. • 9 9 • 

Attempt 40 wipe up benzine spilt in the,storage cellar of a, 
large chenuual cleaning works resulted in poisonifig. 
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*A night worker in a bone extracting works having turned 
on the,, steam, instead of watching the process fell asleep on a 
bench. * In consequence the apparatus became so hot that the 
solder of a stop valve melted, allowing fumes to escape. The 
man was found dead in the morning. In & carpet cleaning 
establishment three workers lost consciousness and w ert found 
senseless on the floor, i They recovered on inhalation of oxygen. 

One further case reported from the instances of benzine 
poisoning collected recently v is worth quoting. A worker in a 
chemical factory was put to clean a still capable of distilling 
2500 litres of benzine. It contained remains of a previous 
filling. As soon as he had entered the narrow' opening he 
became affected and fell into the benzine ; he w ? as carried 
unconscious to the hospital, his symptoms being vomiting, 
spastic contraction of the extremities, cyanosis, weak pulse, 
and loss ofc^eflexes, which disappeared an hour and a half later. 

The occurrence of skin affections in the naphtha industry 
has been noted by several observers, especially among those 
employed on the unpurified mineral oils. Eruptions on the 
skin from pressing out the paraffin and papillomata (warty 
growths) in workers cleaning out the stills arc referred to by 
many writers, 10 Ogston in particular. A 1 

Recent literature 11 refers to the occurrence of petroleum 
eczema in a firebrick and cement factory. The workers 
affected had to remove the bricks from moulds on to which 
petroleum oil dropped. An eczematous condition was pro- 
duced on the inner surface of the hands, necessitating absten- 
tion from work. The pustular eczema in those employed only 
a short time in pressing paraffin in the refineries of naphtha 
factories is referred to as a frequent occurrence. Practically 
all the workers in three refineries in the district of 
Czernowitz were affected. The view that it is due to 
insufficient care in washing is supported by the report of the 
factory inspector in Rouen, that with greater attention in this 
matter on the part of the workers marked diminution, in its 
occurrence followed. 

SJJLPHUR 

Recovery and Use. —Sulphur, which is foujjd principally 
in Sicily (al$o in Spain, America, and Japan), is -obtained by 
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tank waggons in which the mineral oils and .petroleum laxe 
carried. # # 

Foulerton 1 describes severe poisoning in a workman who 
had climbed into a petroleum reservoir, and two similar cftses 
from entering naphtha tanks are given in the Report of the 
Chief inspector of Factories for 1008. Two fatal cases are 
reported fey the Union of Chemical Industry in Germany in 
1005 in connection with naphtha stills. Such accidents are 
hardly possible, except when, through insufficient disconnection 
of the still from the further system of pipes, irrespirable 
* distillation gases pass backwards into the opened still where 
persons arc working. Ordinary cocks and valves, therefore, do 
not afford sufficient security. Thus several workers engaged 
in repairing a still were rendered unconscious by gases drawn 
in from a neighbouring still, and were only brought round after 
oxygen inhalation. m 

Gowers describes a case of chronic poisoning following on 
frequent inhalation of gases given off from a petroleum motor, 
the symptoms being slurring speech, difficulty of swallow ing,and 
weakness of the orbicularis and facial muscles. Gowers believed 
this to be petroleum gas poisoning (from incomplete com- 
bustfbi^, especially as the symptoms disappeared on giving up 
the woi’K, only to return on resuming it again . 5 

Girls employed in glove cleaning and rubber factories are 
described as having been poisoned by benzine . 15 Poisoning 
of chauffeurs is described by several writers . 7 

Recent Jiterature 8 tends to show marked increase in the 
number of cases of poisoning from greater demand for benzine 
as a motive power for vehicles. Such cases have been 
observed iii automobile factories, and are attributable to the 
hydrocarbons of low boiling-point which are present as 
impifrities in benzine. 

A worker in a paraffin factory had entered an open benzine 
still to scrape the walls free of crusts containing benzine. He 
was found unconscious and died some hours later. It appeared 
that he had been in the still several fours, having probably been 
overcome to such an extent by #he # fumes as to be unable 
to effect his escape. 

Attempt 40 wipe up benzine spilt in the,storage cellar of r 
large chenuual cleaning works resulted in poisonihg. 
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connected with organic sulphur-containing matter such as glue 
ma&njg, bone stores, storage of green hides, in the decom- 
position of waste water in sugar manufacture and brewing, 
in the retting of flax, and especially in sewers and middens. 

Both acute and chronic poisoning are described. 

The following case is reported by the Union of \Shemical 
Industry in 1907 : Three plumbers who were employed on the 
night shift in a chemical factory and had -gone to sleep in a 
workroom were found in a dying condition two hours later. 
In the factory barium sulphide solution in a series of large 
saturating vessels was being converted into barium carbonate 
by forcing in carbonic acid gas ; the sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas evolved was collected in a gasometer, burnt, and utilised 
for manufacture of sulphuric acid. In the saturating vessels 
were test cocks, the smell from which enabled the workers to 
know whether all the sulphuretted hydrogen gas had been 
driven out. If this was so the contents of the retort were 
driven by means of carbonic acid gas into a subsidiary vessel, 
and the vessel again filled with barium sulphide liquor. From 
these intermediate vessels the baryta was pumped into filter 
presses, the last remains of sulphuretted hydrogen gas being 
carried' away by a fan into a ventilating shaft. The ^subsidiary 
vessel and ventilating shaft were situated in front of the 
windows of the repairing shop. On the night in question a 
worker had thoughtlessly driven the contents out of one 
saturating vessel before the sulphuretted hydrogen gas had 
been completely removed, and the driving be<lt of the fan 
was broken. Consequently, the sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
escaping from the subsidiary vessel entered through the 
windows of the workshop and collected over the floor where 
the victims of the unusual combination of circumstances slept. 

In another chemical works two workers suffered from 
severe poisoning in the barium chloride department. The 
plant consisted of a closed vat which, in addition to the 
openings for admitting the barium sulphide liquor cand sul- 
phuric acid, had a duev with steam injector connected with 
the chimney for taking ^way the sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
Owing to a breakdown c the plant was at a standstill, as a 
result of which the ventilating duct became (blocked by ice. 
Wh$n the plant was set in motion again thfc sulphuretted 
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hydrogen gas escaped through the sulphuric acid opening. 
One of the workeis affected remained for two days nftcon- 
scious. 1 * 

The report of the Union of Chemical Industry for 1905 
cites a- 9 ase where an agitating vessel, in which, by action 
of acidpn caustic liquor, sulphuretted hydrogen gas was given 
off and drawn away by a fan, had to be stopped to repair one of 
the paddles. The*flow of acid and liquor was stopped, and tho 
cover half removed. The deposit which had been precipitated 
had 10 be got rid of next in order to liberate the agitator. The 
upper portion of the vessel was washed out with water, and 
since no further evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen was 
passible from any manufacturing process, the work of removing 
the deposit was proceeded with. After several bucketfuls had 
been emptied the man inside became unconscious and died. 
The casualty was no doubt due to small nests of free* caustic 
and acid which the spading brought into contact and subse- 
quent developement of sulphuretted hydrogen afresh. A case 
is reported of sulphuretted hydrogen poisoning in a man 
attending to the drains in a factory tanning leather by a quick 
process^ Here, when sulphurous acid acts on sodium sulphide, 
sulphuret4ed hydrogen is given off. In cleaning out a trap 
close to the discharge outlet of a tannery two persons were 
rendered unconscious, and the presence of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen was shown by the blackening of the white lead paint 
on a house opposite and by the odour. 2 

In the preparation of a?nmonium salts Eulenberg 8 cites 
several cases where the workers fell as though struck down, 
although the processes were carried on in the open air. They 
quickly recovered when removed from* the spot. 

Oliver cites the case where, in excavating soil for a dock, 
four men succumbed in six weeks ; the water contained 12 vols. 
per cent, of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Not unfrequently acute poisoning symptoms result to 
sewer mfcn. Probably sulphuretted hydrogen gas is not wholly 
responsible for them, nor for the chronic«symptoms complained 
of by such workers (inflammation' of $ie<conjungtiva, bronchial 
catarrh, pallor, depression). > 

In the distillation processes connected with the paraffin 
industry fatalities have been reported. 
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CARBON BISULPHIDE 

A 

Manufacture. — Carbon bisulphide is prepared by passing 
sulphur vapour over pure coal brought to a red heat in cast- 
iron retorts into which pieces of sulphur art; introduced. The 
crude carbon bisulphide requires purification from sulphur, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and volatile organic sitlphur com- 
pounds by washing with lime water and subsequent distillation. 

Use is made of it principally in the extraction of fat and 
oil from bones and oleaginous seeds (cocoanut, olives, &c.), 
for vulcanising, and as a solvent of rubber. It is used als6 
to extract sulphur from gas purifying material and for the 
preparation of various chemical substances (ammonium 
sulphocyanide, &c.), as well as for the destruction of pests 
(phylloxera and rats). 

Fat Vnd oil are extracted from seeds, bones, &c., by carbon 
bisulphide, benzine, or ether, and, to avoid evaporation, the 
vessels are as airtight as possible and arranged, as a rule, for 
continuous working. 

Vulcanisation is the rendering of rubber permanently 
elastic^by its combination with sulphur. It is effected by 
means of chloride of sulphur, sulphide of barium, Calcium, 
or antimony, and other sulphur-containing compounds, heat 
and pressure, or by a cold method consisting in the dipping 
of the formed objects in a mixture of carbon bisulphide 
and chloride of sulphur. The process of manufacture is 
briefly as follows : The raw material is first ^softened and 
washed by hqt water and kneading in rolls. The washed 
and dried rubber is then mixed on callender rolls with various 
ingredients, such as zme white, chalk, white lead, litharge, 
cinnabar, graphite, rubber substitutes (prepared by boiling 
vegetable oils, to which sulphur has been added, with Chloride 
of sulphur). In vulcanising by aid of heat the necessary 
sulphur or sulphur compound is added. Vulcanisation with 
sulphur alone is only possible with aid of steam and mechani- 
cal pressure in various *kfnds of apparatus according to the 
native of the articlq produced. In the cold vulcanisation 
process the previously* shaped articles are dipped for a few 
seconds or minutes in the mixture of carbon# bisulphide and 
chlaride - of sulphur and subsequently dried ill warm air as 
qhickly as possible. 
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In view of the poisonous nature of carboji bisulphide, 
. benzine is much used now. In the cold method use of chjoride 
of sulphur in benzine can replace it altogether. \ 

Instead of benzine other solvents are available — chloride 
substitution products of methane (dichlorme thane, carbon 
tetrachloride). Jn other processes rubber solvents are largely 
used, Tor instance, acetone, oil of turpentine, petroleum 
benzine, ether, an$l benzene. Rubber solutions are used for 
waterproofing cloth and other materials. 

Similar to the preparation and use of rubber is that of 
9 -guttapercha. But vulcanisation is easier bv the lead and 
zinc thiosulphate process than by the methods used in the 
case of rubber. 

Effects on Health of CS 2 and Other Dangers to 
Health in the Rubber Industry. — In the manufacture of 
caxbon bisulphide little or no danger is run either Jo health 
or from fire. 

In the rubber trade the poisonous nature of benzine and 
chloride of sulphur have to be borne in mind, and also the 
considerable risk of lead poisoning in mixing. Cases of plum- 
bism, especially in earlier years, are referred to. 1 

Benzine poisoning plays only a secondary part in th<?ruobcr 
industry. No severe cases are recorded, only slight cases 
following an inhalation of fumes. 

Cases of poisoning are recorded in a motor tyre factory 
in Upsala. Nine women were affected, of whom four died. 
Whether these cases were due to benzene or petroleum 
benzine is not stated. It is remarkable that two such very 
different substances as benzene and benzine should be so easily 
confused. 

But that in ( he rubber industry cases of benzene poisoning 
do actually occur is Droved by the following recent cases : 
Rubber dissolved in benzol was being laid on a spreading 
machine in the usual way. Of three men employed one was 
rendered unconscious and died. 3 

In a rubber recovery process a worker was rendered uncon- 
8cious*after entering a benzol still, aiso two others who sought 
to rescue him. Only one was savedfc 

Cases of anjline poisoning are reported \^here aniline is 
used for extracting rubber. 4 

Chloride of sulphur , by reason of its properties aim i^ie 
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readiness with which it decomposes (see Chloride of Sulphur), 
causps annoyance to rubber workers, but rarely poisoning. 

Milch importance attaches to chronic carbon bisulphide 
poisoning in the rubber industry. Many scientists have 
experimented as to its poisonous nature (see especially on this 
Part IT, p. 194). 

Lehmann’s 5 experiments show that a proportion 'of 0*5- 
0*7 mg. of CS 2 per litre of air causes hardjy any symptoms ; 

1 -0-1*2 mg. slight effects which become more marked on 
continued exposure ; 15 mg. produces severe symptoms. 

About 1*0 mg. per litre of air is the amount which may set up t 
chronic effects. In vulcanising rooms this limit may easily be 
exceeded unless special preventive measures are adopted. 

Laudenheimer 0 has made several analyses of the proportion 
of 0S 2 in workrooms. Thus 0 9-1 *8 mg. per litre of air were 
found ii^a room where pouches were vulcanised ; 0*5- 2 4 mg. 
were aspirated one-half metre distant from the dipping vessels ; 
and 0*18-0*27 mg. in the room for making ‘ baby comforters.’ 

In analyses made some years ago proportions of 2* 9 -5* 6 mg. 
were obtained. 

Although literature contains many references to CS 3 
poisonftig, too much importance ought not to be attaihed to 
them now in view of the arrangements in modern well-equipped 
vulcanising premises. Laudenheimer has collected particulars 
of 31 cases of brain, and 19 of nervous, diseases among 219 
persons coming into contact with CS 2 between 1874 and 
1908, all of whom had been medically attended. In the last 
ten years, however, the psychical symptoms were seven times 
less than in the? preceding period. Between 1896 and 1898 the 
average proportion of brain disease in the vulcanising depart- 
ment was 1*95 per cent., and of nervous diseases 0*22 per 
cent., as compared with O’ 92 per cent, and 0*03 per cent, in 
the textile. Moreover, he maintains that practically all 
workers who come at all into contact with CS 2 must be to 
some extent affected injuriously by it. t 

Studies on the injurious nature of CS 2 date from the years 
1851-60, when the Flench writers Pazen, Duchenne, € Beau- 
granfi, Piorry, fee., caifie across cases from the Parkes’ process 
(cold vulcanisation by ‘means of CS 2 and SpL>). Delpech 7 
published 18G0 and 1863 details of twenty-four severe cases 
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in rubber workers, some of which were fatal, and at the same 
time described the pitiable conditions under which the work 
was carried on. 

In Germany Hermann, Hirt and Lewin, and Eulenberg ‘ 
dealt with the subject, but their work is more theoretical in 
characfer ; and in Laudenheimer’s work referred to the 
histories of. several cases are given in detail. 

Mention should be made of the injury caused to the skin 
by the fluids used in extraction of fat and in vulcanising — 
especial I}* by benzine and carbon bisulphide. Perrin con- 
siders the effect due partly to the withdrawal of heat and 
partly to the solvent action on the natural grease, producing 
an unpleasant feeling of dryness and contraction of the skin. 

ILLUMINATING GAS 

Illuminating gas is obtained by the dry distillation of coal. 
The products of distillation are subjected on the gasworks to 
several purifving processes, such as condensation in coolers, 
moist and dry purifying, from which valuable bye-products 
(such as tar, ammonia, cyanogen compounds) are obtained. 
The purified gas is stored in gas holders containing; on an 
average 4*' per cent, hydrogen, 34 per cent, methane, 8 per cent, 
carbonic oxide, 1 per cent, carbon dioxide, 4 per cent, nitrogen, 
and about 4 per cent, of the heavy hydrocarbons (ethylene, 
benzene vapour, acetylene, and their homologues) to which the 
illuininatirg properties aie almost exclusively due. 

The most important stages in its preparation will be shortly 
described. Distillation is effected in cylindrical, usually hori- 
zontal, flreclay retorts placed in a group or setting (fig. 11), 
which formerly were heated by coke* but in modern works 
always, by gas. Charging with coal and removal of the coke 
takes place about every four hours, often by means of 
mechanical contrivances. 

Iron pipes conduct the products of distillation to the 
hydraulic main. This is a long coveged channel extending the 
entire length of the stack and receiving the gas and distillate 
from each retort. In it the great®r part of p)he tar and of 
the ammoniacal water condense and collect under the water 
which is kept pi the.main to act as a seal to tlie ends of the dip 
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pipes, to prevent the gas from passing back into the retort 
when, the latter is opened. While the liqpid flows from the 
hydraulic main into cisterns, the gas passes into coolers or 
condensers , tall iron cylinders, in which, as the result of air 
and water cooling, further portions of the ta*r and ammoniacal 
liquor are condensed. To free it still more from particles 
of tar the gas passes, through the tar separator 

The tar which remains behind flows through a tube to the 
cistern. From the tar separator the gas goes through scrubbers 



Fia. 11. — Manufacture of Illuminating (las. Horizontal fireclay retorts placed in 
a setting and heated by gas ( after Ost) 


(fig. 12), Avhere the gas is washed free of ammonia and part of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon dioxide with Vater. 
The scrubbers are tower-like vessels filled with coke or charcoal 
through which the gas passes from below upwards, encountering 
a spray of water. Several scrubbers in scries are used*; so that 
the wUter constantly becomes richer in ammonia. Mechanical 
scrubbers are much used, sb-called standard washers ; they are 
rotating, horizdhtal cylinders having several chambers filled 
with staves of wood half dipping in water. In e them the same 
principle of making the gas meet an opposing stream of water 
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is employed, so that the last traces of ammonia are removed 
from the gas. # 

The various purifying apparatus through which th&gas has 
to pass cause considerable resistance to its flow. Escape* in 
various ways would occur had the gas to overcome it by its own 
pressure, and too long contact of the gas with the hot walls 
of thh retorts would be detrimental. Hence an exhauster is 
applied to the system which keeps the pressure to the right 
proportion in the retorts and drives on the gas. 

After purification in the scrubbers dry 'purification follows, 



Fig. 12. — Washer or Scrubber 


having for $s object especially removal of compounds of sulphur 
and cyanogen and carbon dioxide. To enect this several 
shallow receptacles are used, each having a false bottom 
upon which the purifying material is* spread out. The boxes 
are so arranged that the gas first passes through purifying 
material which is almost saturated and finally through fresh 
material, so that the material becomes richer in sulphur and 
cyanogen compounds. The gas purifying material formerly 
used was slaked lime, and it is stjjlofrequently used, but more 
generally bog iron ore or artificially prepared mixtures are used 
consisting mostly of oxide of iroifc # The saturated pifrifying 
material is regenerated by oxidation* on spreading it out in the 
air and turning it frequently. After having been *thus treated 
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sortie ten times the mass contains 50 per cent, sulphur, and 
1 3 to 1 4 per cent . f errocy ani de . c 

The Naphthalene in illuminating gas does not separate in 


the“ condenser, and therefore 



relatively high age andHhoir 


is generally treated in special 
apparatus by* washing the gas 
with heavy coal tar. 

The gas purified, as‘ has 
been described,, is measured by 
a meter and stored in gaso- 
meters. These are bells made 
up of sheet iron which hang 
down into walled receptacles 
filled with water to act as a 
water seal, and are raised by 
the pressure of the gas which 
streams into them. The gas 
passes to the network of 
mains by pressure of the 
weight of the gasometer, after 
having passed through a pres- 
sure regulating apparatus. 

As to recovery of bye* pro- 
ducts in the illuminating gas 
industry, see the sections on 
Ammonia, Cyanogen Com- 
pounds, Tar, Benzene, &c. 

Effect ox Health.— 
Opinions differ as to the effect 
on health which employment 
in gas works exerts. This is 
true of old as well as of modern 
literature. 

Hirt 1 maintains that gas 
workers suffer no increase in 
illness because of their employ- 
ment. They reach, he says, a 
mortality he puts down at ffom 


0*5 to £per cent, ^my owfi observations make me conclude that 
the average mortality among persons insured in ^ick societies 
in Bohemia ?s 1 per cent., so that Hirt’s figure is not high). 
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Layet 3 agreed with Hirt, but was of opinion that gas 
workers suffered /rom anaemia and gastrointestinal symptoms 
attributable to inhalation of injurious gases. ThS, sudden 
symptoms of intoxication, ‘ exhaustion and sinking suddenly 
into a comatose condition,’ which he attributes to the effect of 
hydrocarbons and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, may well have 
been* the symptoms of carbonic oxide poisoning. 

Goldschmidt 3 in recent literature considers manufacture 
of illuminating gas by no means dangerous or unhealthy, and 
speaks of no specific maladies as having been observed by him. 
Nevertheless, he admits with Layet that the men employed 
in the condensing and purifying processes are constantly in an 
atmosphere contaminated by gas, and that the cleaning and 
regeneration of the purifying mass is associated with inflam- 
mation of the eyes, violent catarrh, and inflammation of the 
respiratory passages, since, on contact of the purifying mass 
with the air, hydrocyanic acid gas, sulphoeyamc acid gas, 
and fumes containing carbolic, butyric, and valerianic acids 
are generated. 

Other writers 1, refer to the injurious effects from mani- 
pulating the purifying material. In general, though, they 
accept the view, without however producing any figures, 
that work in gas works is unattended with serious injury 
to health and that poisonings, especially from carbonic oxide, 
are rare. Such cases are described, 5 but the authors are not 
quite at one as to the healthiness or otherwise of the industry. 
The one opinion is based on study of the sick club reports for 
several years of a large gas works employing some 2400 workers 
(probably Vienna).* 5 The average frequency of sickness 
(sickness percentage), excluding accidents, was 48*7 per cent. 
The conclusion is drawn that the ‘health conditions of gas 
workers is favourable. It is pointed out, however, that 
diseases of the respiratory and digestive organs (12*8 and 10*16 
per cent, of the persons employed) are relatively high, and 
that £he mortality (1*56 per cent.) of gas-workers is higher 
than that of other workers. Thij is attributed to the constant 
inhalation of air charged with injurious gases. Work at the 
retorts, coke quenching, and attending to the purifyiAg plant 
are considered especially unhealthy. 

The other figures relate to the Magcfeburg* gas works ; 
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th6y are higher, than those quoted. The morbidity of the gas 
worker was found to be 68- 5 per cent., of w f hicli 18 per cent, 
was due. to disease of the digestive system, 20*5 per cent, to 
disfease of the respiratory organs, and 1 per cent, to poisoning. 
No details of the cases of poisoning are given. « Carbonic oxide 
poisoning is said to be not infrequent, the injurious Effect 
of cleaning the purifiers is referred to, and poisoning by in- 
halation of ammonia is reported as possible. 

Still, no very unfavourable opinion is drawn as to the 
nature of the work. The sickness frequency in sick clubs is 
about 50 per cent., and even in well-managed chemical works 
Leymann has shown it to be from 65 to 80 per cent. The 
recently published elaborate statistics of sickness and mortality 
of the Leipzig local sickness clubs 7 contain the following 
figures for gas workers : Among 3028 gas workers there were 
on an average yearly 2046 cases of sickness, twenty deaths, 
and four cases of poisoning. The total morbidity, therefore, 
was 67*57 per cent., mortality 0*66 per cent., and the morbidity 
from poisoning 0T3 per cent. Diseases of the respiratory 
tract equalled 10*63 per cent., of the digestive tract 10*87 
per cent., of the muscular system 13T0 per cent., and from 
rheumatism 11 TO per cent. These figures, therefore, arc not 
abnormally high and the poisoning is very low. 

Still, industrial cases of poisoning in gas works are recorded. 
Of these the most important will be mentioned. Six persons 
were employed in a sub-station in introducing a new sliding 
shutter into a gas main, w ith the object of deviating the gas for 
the filling of balloons. A regulating valve broke, and the gas 
escaped from a pipe 40 cm. in diameter. Five of the men 
were rendered unconscious, and resuscitation by means of 
oxygen inhalation failed in one case. In repairing the damage 
done tw'o other cases occurred. 8 In emptying a purifier a 
worker was killed from failure to shut off the valve. 

Besides poisoning from illuminating gas, industrial poisoning 
in gas works is described attributable, in part at leapt, to 
ammonia. Thus the repeat of the factory inspectors of 
Prussia for 1904 narrates how a worker became unconscious 
while superintending the knftnonia water well, fell in, and was 
drowned. 

A farther case is described in the report ofc the Union 
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of Chemical Industry for 1904. In the department for Con- 
centrating the gas liquor the foreman and an assistant on the 
night shift were getting rid of the residues from a washer 
by means of hot water. The cover had been removed, but, 
con^p-ry to instructions, the steam had not been shut off. 
Ammonia fumes rushed out and rendered both unconscious, 
in which condition there were found by the workmen coming 
in the morning. 0 

In the preparation of ammonium sulphate, probably in 
consequence of too much steam pressure, gas liquor was 
driven into the sulphuric acid receiver instead of ammonia gas. 
The receiver overflowed, and ammonia gas escaped in such 
quantity as to render unconscious "he foreman and two men 
who went to his assistance. 10 

The use of illuminating gas in industrial premises can give 
rise to poisoning. Thus the women employec^in a scent 
factory, where so-called quick gas heaters were used, suffered 
from general gas poisoning. 11 

In Great Britain in 1907 sixteen cases of carbonic 
oxide poisoning from use of gas in industrial premises were 
reported. 


COKE OVENS 

Coke is obtained partly as a residue in the retorts after 
the production of illuminating gas. Such gas coke is unsuit- 
able for metallurgical purposes, as in the blast furnace. Far 
larger quantities of coal are subjected to dyr distillation for 
metallurgical purposes in coke ovens than in gas works. Hence 
their erection close to blast furnaces. In the older form of 
coke oven the bye-products were lost. Those generally used 
now consist of closed chambers heated from the outside, and 
they can be divided into coke ovens which do, and those which 
do not, recover the bye-products. These are the same as 
those • which have been considered under manufacture of 
illuminating -gus — tar, ammonia, hSnzene and its honxflogues, 
cyanogen, &c. In the coke oven8 in which the bye-products 
are not recovered the gases aifd tarry fapours escaping 
on coking pass into the heating flues,* whqfe, brought 
into contact with the air blast, thev burn and heln to 
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heat the oven, while what is unused goes to the main chimney 
stack. «• , f 

In the modern distillation ovens with recovery of the bye- 
products the gases escaping from the coal are led (air being 
cut off as completely as possible) through ascending pipe^into 
the main collector, where they are cooled, and the tarry in- 
gredients as well as a part of the ammonia are absorbed by * 
water ; subsequently the gases pass through washing apparatus 



Ftg. 1 1. — Distillation Coke Oven (after Lneger) 

A, A' Coal to be coked ; B, B' Standpipes ; C Hydraulic main : D Condens- 
ing apparatus ; E Purified gas : F, F' Air inlets ; (1 0/ G" Coml ustion 
chambers. 

with a view to as complete a recovery of the ammonia and 
benzene as possible. The purified gases are now again led 
to the ovens and burnt, with access of air in the combustion 
chambers between two p veils. Generally these ovens are so 
constructed as to act as non-recovery ovens also (especially in 
starting thetproceus). 

Tht; coql is ^barged into the ovens through charge holes on 
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the top and brought to a level in the chambers.either by hand 
or mechanically. • Removal of the coke block after completion 
of the coking operation is done by a shield attached to a rack and 
pinion jack. Afterwards the coke is quenched with water. 

^geovery of the bye-products of coke distillation ovens is 
similar to the method described for illuminating gas, i.e. 
firstly condensation with aid of air or water cooling, then 
direct washing with water (generally in scrubbers), whereby 
tar and ammonia water are recovered. Recovery of benzene 
ar.d its homologues (see Benzene later) depends on the fact 
* that the coke oven gases freed from tar and ammonia are 
brought into the closest possible contact with the so-called 
wash oils, i.e. coaltar oils with high b Uing-point (250-300° C.). 
For this purpose several washing towers are employed. The 
waste oil enriched with benzene is recovered in stills inter- 
mittently or continuously and used again. ^ 

Effects on Health. — Injury to health from work at coke 
ovens is similar to that in the manufacture of illuminating 
gas. There is the possibility of carbonic oxide poisoning from 
escape of gas from leakage in the apparatus. As further 
possible sources of danger ammonia, cyanogen and sulpho- 
cyanfig^p compounds, and benzene have to be borne m mind. 

In ine distillation of the wash oil severe poisoning can 
arise, as in a case described, where two men were fatally 
poisoned in distilling tar with wash oil. 

The details of the case are not without interest. The 
poisoning (jpcurred in the lavatory. The gases had escaped 
from the drain through the ventilating shaft next to the closet. 
The gases came from distillation of the mixture of tar and 
wash oil, and vere driven by meanj of air pumps in such a 
way that normally the uncondensed gases made their way to the 
chimftey stack. On the day of the accident the pumps were 
out of use, andthegases were driven by steam injectors into the 
drain. Analysis showed the gases to contain much sulphuretted 
hydrogen. When this was absorbed, a gas which could be 
condensed was obtained containing carbon bisulphide and 
hydrocarbons of unknown compfc>sit*ion (? benzene). Only 
traces of cyanogen and sulpho-^anogen Compounds were 
present. Philological experiment showed thaj poisoning 
was attributable lhainly to sulphuretted hydrogen ga$. but 
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that after this* was removed by absorption a further poisonous 
gas regained. 

Other Kinds of Power and Illuminating Gas 


Producer gas or generator gas . — Manufacture of produpr* gas 
consists in dealing separately with the generation of the gas 
and the combustion of the gases which 
arise. This is effected by admitting only 
so much air (primary air supply) to the 
fuel as is necessary to cause the gases to 
come off, and then admitting further air 
(secondary supply) at the point where 
the combustion is to take place ; this 
secondary supply and the gas formed in 
the gas producer are heated in regen- 
erators before combustion by bringing 
the gases to be burnt into contact with 
Siemens's heaters , of which there are 
Regenerative (Irate {after * our - Iw0 °I these are always heated 
lueger) and serve to heat the producer gas and 

secondary air supply. 

A producer gas furnace, therefore, consists of a gas 
producer, a gas main leading to the 



furnace hearth, the heater, and the 
chimney. 

The gas producer is a combus- 
tion chamber filled with coal in 
which the coal,in the upper layer 
is burnt. Generators may have 
horizontal or sloping r grate (see 
figs. 15 and 16). The Siemens's 
heaters or regenerators are chambers 
built of, and filled loosely with, fire- 
clay bricks and arranged in couples. 
Should the gas producers become 



Fin. 16.— Step Regenerative 
Cirate ( after Lueger) 


too hiot, instead of the chambers subdivided air heaters are 
used, ^whereby the hot furnace gases are brought into cdntact 


with a system of thin- walled, gastight fireclay pipes, to 


which they^give up their heat, while the secondary air supply 


for the furnace is led beside these pip£s and so becomes 
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heated indirectly. Previous heating of the prpducer gas is 
here not necessary^ no valves are needed because the three 
streams of gas all pass in the same direction. * 

Such air heating arrangements are used for heating the 
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Blast furnace gas . — Blast furnace gas is formed under the 
same*, conditions as have been described for generator gas ; . 
it contains more carbon dioxide (about 10 per cent.). (Further 
details are given in the section on Iron — Blast Furnaces.) 

Water gas. — Water gas is made by tlu; passage o^. steam 
through incandescent coal, according to the equation : 

0 + JFU) = CO + 2H. 

The iron gas producer, lined with firebrick, is filled with 
anthracite or coke and heated by blowing hot air through it. 
This causes producer gas to escape, after which steam is blown 
through, causing water gas to escape — containing hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide to the extent of 45-50 per cent., carbon 
dioxide and nitrogen 2-6 per cent., and a little methane. 

The blowing of hot air and steam is done alternately, and 
both kinds of gas are led away and collected separately, the 
water gas being previously purified in scrubbers, condensers, 
and purifiers. It serves for the production of high tempera- 
tures (in smelting of metals). Further, when carburetted and 
also when carefully purified in an uncarburetted state, it 
serves as an illuminant. The producer gas generated at the 
same time is used for heating purposes (generally for heating 
boilers). 

Dowson gas. — Dowson gas is obtained by collecting and 
storing together the gases produced in the manner described 
for water gas. Under the grating of the wrought-iron gas 
producer (lined with firebrick and similarly filled with coke or 
anthracite) a mixture of air and steam, produced in a special 
small boiler/ is blown through by means of a Korting’s 
injector. 

Before storage the*gas is subjected to a purifying process 
similar to that in the case of water gas. The mixed gas 
consists of 1 vol. water gas and 2-3 vols. producer gas, with 
about 10-15 vols. per cent. H, 22-27 vols. per cent. CO, 
3-6 per cent. C0 2 , and 50-55 per cent. N. It is an admirable 
power gas for driving ga\?notors (fig. 18). 

Mond gas similarly is a mixed gas ( btained by blowing 
mu& superheated 6team into coal at low temperature. 
Ammonia is produced at the same time. 

Suction gas. —In contradistinction to^ the e Dowson system, 
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in which air mixed with steam 
steam injector, in the suction 


is forced into the.producer by a 
gas plant the air and stpam are 



drawn into thr generator by the apparatus ifc*fdf Tko ™ n 1 
apparatus while in action is under slight negative pressure 1 
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special steam boiler is unnecessary because the necessary steam 
m got vp in a water container surrounding, or connected with 
the cover of the generator. The plant is set in motion by 
setting the lire in action by a fan. 

Fig. 19 shows a suction gas plant. B is the fan. Above 
the generator A and at the lower part of the feed hopper is an 



Fig. 19.— Suction Gas Plant ( after Meyer) 


annular vessel for generating steam, over the surface of which 
air is drawn across from the pipe e, passing then through the 
pipe^f into the ash box g, and then through the incandescent 
fuel.'' The gas produced* is purified in the scrubber D, and 
passes then through a pipe to the purifier containing sdtodust 
and to the motor. * ^ 

Garbureited gas.— Gas intended for illuminating purposes is 
carburetted to increase its illuminating ‘power, i.e. enriched 
w.th heavy hydrocarbons. Carburetting is effected either by a, 
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hot method— adding the gases distilled from mineral or other 
oils— or by a cold method— allowing the gas to come i»tt> con- 
tact with cold benzol or benzine. Coal gas as well as water gas 
is subjected to the # carburetting process, but it has not the same 
impoftance now in relation to illuminating power, as reliance 
is moitf? and more being placed on the use of mantles. 

ACETYLENE 

Calcium carbide .— Acetylene is prepared from calcium 
'carbide, which on contact with water gives off acetylene. 

Calcium carbide is prepared electro-chemically. A mixture 
of burnt lime and coke is ground am’ melted up together at 
very high temperature in an electric furnace, in doing which 
there is considerable disengagement of carbonic oxide according 
to the equation : 

CaO + 3C = OaC 2 + CO. 

The furnaces used in the production of calcium carbide are of 
different construction. Generally the furnace is of the nature 
of an electric arc, and is arranged cither as a cruciole furnace for 
intermittent work or like a blast furnace for continuous work. 

Besides these there are resistance furnaces in which the heat 
is created by the resistance offered to the passage of the current 
by the molten calcium carbide. 

The carbonic oxide given off in the process causes 
difficulty T,n many furnaces it is burnt and so utilised for 
heating purposes. The calcium carbide produced contains 
as impurities silicon carbide, ferro-silicon, calcium sulphide, 
and calcium phosphide . , 

Acetylene (C 2 H 2 ), formed by the decomposition of calcium 
carbide by means of water (CaC 2 + 2II 2 0 = Ca(OH) 2 + C 2 H 2 ), 
furnishes when pure an illuminating gas of great brilliancy and 
whiteness. Its production is relatively easy. Used for the 
purpose* are (1) apparatus in which water is made to drop on 
the carbide, (2) apparatus in which* fhe # carbide dips into water 
and is removed automatically on generation of the g%s, (3) 
apparatus in which the carbide is completely immersed in 
water, and (-^apparatus in which the carbide injtiny lumps 
is thrown on water. These are diagrammatically represented 
in figs. 20a to 20d. 
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Ihe most important impurities of acetylene are ammonia, 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and phosph^rctted hydrogen. 
Before use, therefore, it is subjected to purification in various 



Fig. 20a. Fig. 20b. 


er- 



Fig. 20c. Fig. 20d. 

Acetylene Apparatus — diagrammatic ( after Luetfer) 

£ A Dripping ; B Dippy jg ; C Submerging ; D Throwing in 


ways. In Wolfe method 'the gas is passed through a washer 
(with the t object of removing ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrggen gas) and a purifying material consisting of chloride 
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of lime and bichromate salts. In Frank’s method the ga?j 
passes though a system of vessels containing an acid solution 
of copper chloride, and also through a washer. Chloiide of 
lime with sawdust is used as a purifying agent. Finally, th6 
gas is stored and thfence sent to the consumer (see fig. 21). 



Effects on Health. Almost all the poisoning caused in 
the industries in question is due to carbonic oxide gas, of which 
water gas contains 41 per cent., generator gas 35 per cent., and 
suction and Dowson gas 25 per cent#* 

Ttat industrial carbonic oxide 'poisoning is not rare the 
reports of the certifying surgeons ifl Great Britain sufficiently 
show. In the year 1906 fifty-five persons aje referred to as 
having suffered, with fatal issue in four. In 1907 there, were 
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eighty-one, oi which ten were fatal. Of the 1906 cases twenty 
resulted from inhalation of producer, Mond, or suction gas, 
sixteen from coal gas (in several instances containing 
c'arburetted water gas), seventeen from blast furnace gas, 
and one each from charcoal fumes from a 'brazier, and from 
the cleaning out of an oil gas holder. 

As causes of the poisoning from suction gas were (1 ) improper 
situation of gas plant in cellar or basement, allowing gas to 
collect or pass upward ; (2) defective fittings ; (3) starting the 
suction gas plant by the fan with chimney valve closed ; (4) 
cleaning out ‘ scrubbers 5 or repairing valves, &c. ; (5) defective* 
gasometer. In the seventeen cases due to blast furnace gas 
six were due to conveyance of the gas by the wind from a 
flue left open for cleaning purposes into an engineering shed, 
two to charging the cupola furnace, two to entering the 
furnace, and four to cleaning the flues. 

The following are instances taken from recent literature 
on gas poisoning 1 : Several cases of poisoning by water gas 
occurred in a smelting works. The poisoning originated 
when a blowing machine driven by water gas was started. 
Owing to premature opening of the gas valve tJwo men 
employed in a well underneath the machine were oycf come. 
The attendant who had opened the valve succeeded in lifting 
both from the well ; but as he was trying to lift a third man 
who had come to his assistance and fallen into the well he 
himself fell in and was overcome. The same fate befell the 
engineer and his assistant who came to the rescue.^ All efforts 
to recover the four men by others roped together failed, as all 
of them to the number of eight were rendered unconscious. 
With the aid of rescue appliances (helmets, &e.) the bodies 
were recovered, but efforts at artificial respiration failed. 

A workman was killed by suction gas while in the vvater- 
closet. It appeared that some time previously when the plant 
was installed the ventilating pipe between the purifier and 
motor, instead of being led through the roof, had been led 
out sideways on a level with the floor immediately above the 
closet 

In another case the'siffction gas attendant had taken out 
the three-way cock between the generator and mptor for repairs 
and fyad not reinserted it properly, so tlfat when effort was 
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made to start the motor this failed, as gas only end no air was 
drawn in. The motor was thought to be at fault, and^the fan 
was worked so vigorously that the gas forced its wfay out 
through the packing of the flange connections and produced 
symptoms of poisoning in the persons employed. 

More dangerous than suction gas plants, in which normally 
no escape takes place, are installations depending on gas 
under pressure. Such an installation was used for heating gas 
irons in a Berlin laundry. The arrangements were considered 
excellent. The gas jets were in stoves from which the fumes 
*were exhausted. The gas was made from charcoal and con- 
tained 13 per cent, of hydrogen. No trace of carbonic oxide 
was found in the ironing room on examination of the air. 
After having been in use for months the mechanical ventila- 
tion got out of order, with the result that twelve women suffered 
severely from symptoms of carbonic oxide poisoning, from 
which they were brought round by oxygen inhalation. The 
laundry reverted to the use of illuminating gas. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that installations for gas heating are to be used 
with caution.- 

Industrie 1 poisoning from blast furnace gas is fjequent. 
Two fhtal cases were reported •" in men employed in the gas 
washing apparatus. They met their death at the manhole 
leading to the waste-water outlet. In another case a work- 
man entered the gas main three hours after the gas had been 
cut off to clear it of the dust w r hich had collected. He suc- 
cumbed, showing that such accumulations can retain gas for a 
long time. Steps had been taken three hour^ previously to 
ventilate the portion of gas main in question. 

A fatal case occurred in the cleaning out of a blast furnace 
flue which had been ventilated for l\ hours by opening all 
manholes, headplates. &c. The foreman found the deceased 
with his face lying in the flue dust ; both he and a helper were 
temporarily rendered unconscious. 

Case® of poisoning by generator gas are described. 4 A 
workman who had entered a gasKfmeter containing th*e gas 
died m ten minutes, and another remained unconscious for 
ten days and for another ten days suffered fronf mental disturbs 
ance, show ing jtself in hebetude and weakness of memory. 

Acetylene im poisonous to only a slight extent. Impurities 
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in it, such as oarbon bisulphide, carbonic oxide (present to the 
extenfcqf 1-2 per cent.), and especially phospfooretted hydrogen 
gas, mfist be borne in mind. 

American calcium carbide 5 yields acetylene containing 
0*04 per cent, of phosphoretted hydrogen ; iLunge and Gvder- 
kreutz have found as much as 0-06 per cent, in acetylene. 


AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS 

Preparation. — Ammonia and ammonium salts are now 
exclusively obtained as a bye-product in the dry distillation of 
coal, from the ammonia water in gas works, and as a bye- 
product from coke ovens. 

The ammonia water of gas works contains from 2-3 per 
cent, of amjnonia, some of which can be recovered on boiling, 
but some is in a non-volatile form, and to be recovered the 
compound must be decomposed. The volatile compounds 
are principally ammonium carbonate and, to a less extent, 
ammonium sulphide and cyanide ; the non-volatile compounds 
are ammonium sulphocyanide, ammonium chloride, sulphate, 
thiosulphate, &c. Other noteworthy substances in ammonia 
water are pyridine, pyrrol, phenols, hydrocarbons, and tarry 
compounds. 

Decomposition of the non-volatile compounds is effected 
by lime. Hence the ammonia water is distilled first alone, 
and then with lime. The distillate is passed info sulphuric 
acid, ammoniujn sulphate being formed. Distillation appar- 
atus constructed on the principle usual in rectifying spirit 
is used, so that continuous action is secured; the ammonia 
water flows into the apparatus continuously and is freed of 
the volatile compounds by the steam. At a later stagd milk 
of lime is added, which liberates the ammonia from the non- 
volatile compounds. 

Of the ammonium salts there require mention : • 

Ayhmonium sulphate ( (N»H 4 )J$0 4 ), which serves for the pro- 
duction of other ammoniuirf salts. It is usually centrifugalised 
out from the sulphuric acid tank previously described. 

Ammonmm, chloride (sal-ammoniac, NH 4 Cl) f is formed by 
bringing the ammonia fumes given off in the process described 
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in contact with hydrochloric acid vapour. The crude salt 
so obtained is recrystallised or sublimed. 

Ammonium phosphate ((NH 4 ) 2 HP0 4 ) is made in an analogous 
manner by leading ammonia into phosphoric acid. It is 
useful* as an artificial manure. 

Ammonium carbonate is made either by bringing together 



Fio. 22.— Preparation of Ammonia. Column Apparatus of Feldman {after Ost) 
A, B, C Columns ; I) Saturator ; (a) Settling tank and regulator for flow of 
' ammonia; (b) Economiser; (1) Milk of lime; (g) Pump 


ammonia vapour and carbonic acid or by subliming ammonium 
sulphate with calcium carbonate. It is very volatile. The 
thick # vapour is collected and purified ip leaden chambers. 

Caustic ammonia is prepared either from gas liquor or,#more 
usually, from ammonium sulphate by distillatfon with caustic 
alkali in a, continuous apparatus. 

Use of AVmojtca. — Ammonia is used in laundries* and 
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bleaching works in dyeing and wool washing. It is used 
especially in making ammonium salts, in the preparation of 
soda fty the Solvay process (see Soda Manufacture), and in 
making ice artificially. 

It is used also in the preparation of indigo, in lacquers and 
colours, and the extraction of chloride of silver, &c. 

Effects on Health. — Industrial ammonia poisoning is 
rare. It occurs most frequently in gas works and occasionally 
in its use, especially the manufacture of ammonium salts. Those 
engaged in subliming ammonium carbonate incur special 
risk, but often it is not the ammonia vapour so much as the 
escaping evil-smelling gases containing carbon bisulphide and 
cyanogen compounds w hich are the source of trouble. 

Occasionally in the production of ice through leakage or 
by the breaking of carboys of ammonia accidental poisoning 
has occurred. 

Some cases arc cited from recent literature : 

A worker was rendered unconscious and drowned in an 
ammonia water well. 1 Two workers were poisoned (one 
fatally) in the concentration of gas liquor. Three workers were 
gassed ( one fatally) in the preparation of ammonium* sulphate 
in a gas works. Probably as the result of excessive* steam 
pressure gas w r ater was driven over with the ammonia into 
the sulphuric acid vessel. 3 

Eulenberg :5 reports the occurrence of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas poisoning in the production of ammonium salts. The 
workers succumbed as though shot, although work was being 
carried on in % the open air. They recovered w r lien removed 
from the poisonous atmosphere. 

In a large room of ^ chemical factory phosphoric acid was 
being saturated with ammonia gas water in an iron lead- 
lined vessel. Carbonic acid gas and hydrogen gas were 
evolved, but not to such extent as to be noticeable in the large 
room. A worker not employed in the room had to do some- 
thing close to the vessel, and inhaled some of the fumes given 
off. *A few yards from th>® vessel he was found lying uncon- 
scious^ and although removed into the open air failed to respond 
to the efforts at artificial k respiration> 

Lewin, in an r opinion delivered to the Imperial Insurance 
Office, describes poisoning in a man who dbring'two days had 
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been employed repairing two ammonia retorts in a chemical 
factory. On the evening of the second day he suffered from 
severe symptoms of catarrh, from which he died frie days 
later. Lewin considered the case to be one of acute ammonia 
poisoning. 5 

Ammonia is frequently used in fulling cloth, the fumes 
of which collect on the surface after addition of sulphuric acid 
to the settling vats. This is especially liable to occur on a 
Monday, owing to the standing of the factory over the Sunday, 
so that entrance into the vats without suitable precautions 
is strictly forbidden. Despite this, a worker did go in to fetch 
out S' miething that had fallen in, becoming immediately uncon- 
scious. A rescuer succumbed also and lost his life. The first 
worker recovered, but was for long incapacitated by paralytic 
symptoms. 

Cases of poisoning in ice factories and refrigerator rooms 
from defective apparatus are reported. 

Acute and chronic poisoning among sewer men are due 
mainly to sulphuretted hydrogen gas and only partly to 
ammonia. The more ammonia and the less sulphuretted 
hydrog&i sewer gases contain the less poisonous are they. 

CYANOGEN COMPOUNDS 

Treatment of the Materials used in Gas purifying. — 
Cyanogen compounds are still sometimes prepared by the 
original method of heating to redness nitrogenous animal 
refuse (bloftd, leather, horn, hair, &c.) with potash and iron 
filings ; potassium cyanide is formed from the ifftrogen, carbon, 
and alkali, and this with the sulphur and iron present is easily 
converted into potassium ferrocyaflide (yellow prussiate of 
potash, K^EeCgNfl) by lixiviation of the molten mass. It 
crystallises out on evaporation. 

Cyanogen compounds are obtained in large quantity from 
the material used in purifying the gas in gas works. This 
saturated spent material contains, in addition to 30-^40 per 
cent, of sulphui, 8-15 per cent, o^ cyanogen compounds and 
1-4 per cent, of sulphocyanogen compounds. • 

By lixiviation with water the soluble ammonium salts are 
extracted frqfci the purifying material. ThiS solution furnishes 
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iulphocyanide of ammonium , from which the remaining unim- 
portant sulphocyanide compounds are obtained (used in cloth 
printing). The further treatment of the purifying material 
for potassium ferrocyanide is rendered difficult because of 
the sulphur, which is either removed by 4 carbon bisulphide 
and the ferrocyanide obtained by treatment with quicklime 
and potassium chloride, or the mass is mixed with quicklime, 
steamed in closed vessels, lixiviated with water, and decom- 
posed by potassium chloride ; ferrocyanide of potassium and 
calcium separates out in crystals, and this, treated with 
potash, yields potassium ferrocyanide. 

The well-known non-poisonous pigment Prussian blue is 
obtained by decomposing ferrocyanide of potash with chloride 
or oxide of iron in solution. 

Potassium cyanide (KCN) is prepared from potassium 
ferrocyanide by heating in absence of air, but it is difficult to 
separate it'entirely from the mixture of iron and carbon which 
remains. All the cyanogen is more easily obtained in the form 
of potassium and sodium cyanide from potassium ferrocyanide 
by melting it with potash and adding metallic sodium. 

The very poisonous hydrocyanic acid (prussic adid, HON) 
is forirfed by the action of acids on potassium or Sodium 
cyanide ; small quantities indeed come off on mere exposure 
of these substances to the air. The increasing demand for 
potassium cyanide has led to experimental processes for 
producing it synthetically. 

One method consists in the production of potassium 
cyanide from potash and carbon in a current of ammonia gas. 
Small pieces oi charcoal are freed from air, saturated with a 
solution of potash, dried in the absence of air, and heated in 
upright iron cylinders to 100° C., while a stream of ammonia 
gas is passed through. 

Again, sodium cyanide is prepared from ammonia, sodium, 
and carbon by introducing a definite amount of sodium and 
coal dust into melted sodium cyanide and passing ammonia 
through. The solution i&, then concentrated in vacuo and 
sodium cyanide crystalUses*out on cooling. 1 

Use of Cyanides. -^Potassium cyanide is principally used 
in the recovery of gold, in gold and silver electroplating, in 
photography, for soldering (it reduces oxides and makes 
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metallic surfaces clean), for the production of other cyanogen 
compounds, for the removal of silver nitrate stains, &c. ^Hydro- 
cyanic acid gas is given off in electroplating, photography, in 
smelting fumes, in tanning (removing hair by gas lime), &c. ’ 
Effects on Health. — Industrial cyanogen poisoning is 
rare. Weyl J states that he could find no case in any of the 
German factory inspectors’ reports for the twenty years prior 
to 1S97, nor in some twenty-five volumes of foreign factory 
inspectors’ reports. I have found practically the same in my 
search through the modern literature. 

> Of the very few references to the subject I quote the most 
important. 

A case of (presumably) chronic hydrocyanic acid poisoning 
is described in a worker engaged for thirteen years in silver 
electroplating of copper plates.- The plates were dipped in a 
silver cyanide solution and then brushed. After two years 
he began to show signs of vomiting, nausea, palpitation, andcr 
fatigue, winch progressed and led to his death. 

A ease of sudden death is described 3 occurring to a w r orker 
in a sodium cyanide factory who inhaled air mixed with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas from a leaky pipe situated in a cellar. The 
factory made sodium cyanide and ammonium sulphate from 
ihe re^ lue after removal of the sugar from molasses. This is 
the only definite case of acute cyanogen poisoning in a factory 
known to me. I believe that under modern conditions, in 
which the whole process is carried on under negative pressure, 
chance of escape of cyanogen gases is practically excluded. 

It should be mentioned that hydrocyanic acid vapour is 
given off in the burning of celluloid. In this way eight persons 
were killed at a fire in a celluloid factory. 1 

Skin affed ions are said to be caused by contact with fluids 
containing cyanogen compounds, especially in electroplating. 
It is stated that workers coming into contact with solutions 
containing cyanides may absorb amounts sufficient to cause 
symptoms, especially if the skin has abrasions. Such cases 
are described. In electroplating, further, in consequence of 
the jftrong soda solutions used, deep ulceration and fissjjres of 
the skir of the hand can be caused. » 
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COAL TAR AND TAR PRODUCTS 

Of the products of the illuminating gas industry tar has 
considerably the most importance. Coal* tar as such^has 
varied use in industry, but far greater use is made of tho pro- 
ducts obtained by fractional distillation from it such asbdhzene, 
toluene, naphthalene, anthracene, carbolic acid, pyridine, and 
the other constituents of tar, a number of which form the 
starting-point in the production of the enormous coal-tar dye 
industry. Especially increasing is the consumption of benzene.' 
In Germany alone this has increased in ten years from 20 to 
70 million kilos. This is partly due to the need of finding 
some cheap substitute for benzine, the consumption and] cost 
of which has increased, and it has in many respects been found 
in benzene. 

Besides Tienzenc and its horn ologues, toluene, anthracene, and 
naphthalene are valuable. Anthracene is used in the manu- 
facture of alizarine and naphthalene in that of artificial indigo 
and of the azo-colours. Carbolic acid (phenol) and the homo- 
logous cresols servo not only as disinfectants bufr also in 
the manufacture of numerous colours and in the preparation 
of picric acid and salicylic acid. Further, a number of phar- 
maceutical preparations and saccharin are made from the 
constituents of tar. 

The important constituents of tar are : 

1. Hydrocarbons of the methane series : paraffins, olefines ; 
hydrocarbons of the aromatic series : benzene afid its homo- 
logues, naphthalene, anthracene, phenanthrene, &c. 

2. Phenols (cresols, naphthols). 

3. Sulphides : sulphuretted hydrogen, carbon bisulphide, 
mercaptan, thiophene. 

4. Nitrogen compounds : ammonia, methylamine, aniline, 
pyridine, &c. 

5. Fifty to sixty per cent, of tar consists of pit # ch con- 
stituting a mixture of <rpany different substances which 
cannoj; be distilled without* decomposition. 

Crude tar , i.e* tar which separates in the dry distillation of 
coal, is employed as such for preserving all kinds of building 
materials, for tarring streets, as plastic eement, as a disin- , 
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fectant, in the preparation of roofing paper or felt, lampblack, 
•briquettes, &c. <» 

Brattice cloth and roofing left are made by passing the. 
materials through Ijot tar and incorporating sand with them ; 
in doing this heavy fumes are given off. 

Larqpblack is made by the imperfect combustion of tar or 
tar oil by letting them drop on to heated iron plates with as 
limited an air supply as possible ; the burnt gases laden with 
carbon particles are drawn through several chambers or sacks 
in which the soot collects. 



Briquettes (patent fuel) are made by mixing small coal (coal 
dust) with tar or pitch and then pressing them in moulds. 

The Reparation anr* recovery of the valuable ingredients is 
effected by fractional distillation. This is carried out by heat- 
ing the tar at gradually increasing temperature in a wrought- 
iron still, «the bottom of which is arched and having a cast- ^ 
iron still head, or in horizontal boilers by direct fire. Before 
commencing the distillation the tar i§ freed as far as posable 
of water by storage. On gradual increase of tdnperature the 
volatile constituents, the so-called ‘light oil,* and *later the 
heavier volatile constituents come over. The constituents 
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are liberated in a gaseous state and are collected in fractions. 
The flitch remains behind in the still. Considerable quantities 
of coal tar are not distilled for pitch. Often the light oils 
and a portion of the heavy oils are collected, when soft pitch 
remains, or, if the light oils and only a very small portion of 
the heavy oils are collected, asphalt remains behind, this residue 
being used as a basis for the manufacture of roofing felt. 
The vapours are condensed in iron coils round which cold 
water circulates. The receivers in which the distillate is caught 
are changed at definite times as the temperature gradually 
rises. If five fractions have come over they are called (1) first 
runnings, (2) light oil to 170° C., (3) middle oil (carbolic oil to 
230° C.), (4) heavy oil to 270° C., and lastly (5) anthracene 
oil, which distills at over 270° C. ; the pitch remaining behind 
is let out of the still by an opening at the bottom. 

We wijl briefly sketch the further treatment and use of 
these fractions, so far as a knowledge of the most important 
processes is necessary for our purpose. 

1. The light oils (including first runnings) coming over 
up to 170° C. are again distilled and then purified with 
sulpturic acid in lead-lined cast-iron or lead-lined wooden 
tanks. The dark-coloured acid used for purifying after 
dilution with water, which precipitates tarry matters, is treated 
for ammonium sulphate ; the basic constituents of the light 
oils extracted with sulphuric acid and again liberated by lime 
yield pyridine (C 5 H 5 N) and the homologous pyridine bases, a 
mixture of which is used for denaturing spirit. After the 
light oils Lave been washed with dilute caustic soda liquor, 
whereby the phenols are removed, they are separated by 
another fractional distillation into (a) crude benzol (70°-130° C.) 
and (b) solvent naphtha (boiling-point 130°-170° C.). 

Crude benzol (70°-140° C.) consists chiefly of benzene and 
toluene and is separated into its several constituents in 
special rectifying apparatus. For this production of pure 
benzene (boiling-point 80°-82° C.) and pure toluene (boiling- 
point 110° C.) fractionating apparatus is used (fig. 24). 

L The commercial products in use which are obtained from 
the fractional distillation of the light oil are : 

(a) Ninety per cent . benzol , so called because in the 
distillation 90 per cent, should come over at a temperature 
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of 100° C. It is 
Ynade up of 80-85 
per cent, benzene, 
13-17, per cent, 
toluene, 2-3 per 
cent. 3^1enc, and 
contains, as im- 
purities, traces of 
olefines, paraffins, 
sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and other 
bodies. 

(h) Fifty per 
cent . benzol con- 
tains 50 per cent, 
of constituents 
distilling at 100° 
C and 90 per cent, 
at 120° C. ; ii, is 
a very mixed pro- 
duct, with only 
40-50 per cent, of 
benzene. 

(c) Solvent 
naphtha , so called 
because it is large- 
ly used for d issolv- 
iug rubber, is free 
from benzene, but 
contains xylene 
and its homo- 
logues and other 
unknown hydro- 
carbons. 

Benzohs wide- 
ly used. Ninety 
per cent, benzol 
is largely used in 
the chemical in , 
dustry, 
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for the preparation of dye stuffs, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions^ 1 scents, &c. In other industries ifc took the place of 
.benzine and also of turpentine oil, especially in the paint 
industry, since it evaporates quickly aqd readily dis^lves 
resins. Hence it is used in the preparation of quick drying 
ship’s paints, as a protection against rust, and as an isolating 
lacquer (acid proolf colours) for electrical apparatus, in the 
production of deck varnishes, and as a solvent of resins. 

This use of benzol in the paint industry is by no means 
unattended with danger, as benzol is poisonous. Far less 
harmful, if not altogether without risk, is use of benzol free* 
solvent naphtha — but this evaporates only slowly and hence 
cannot take the place of benzol. 

Benzol serves further for fat extraction from bones in 
manure factories and of caffein from coffee beans. 

Again, Jt is used as a motive power in motor vehicles. 

The solvent naphtha above mentioned with boiling-point 
above 140° C. and all the light oils are employed in chemical 
cleaning and for dissolving indiarubber (see Indiarubber). 

These are known in the trade erroneously as 1 benzine,’ 
whicl> unfortunately often leads to confusion with petroleum 
benzine (see Petroleum) and to mistakes in toxicological 
accounts of poisoning. 

2. Between 1 50° and 200° C. the middle oil comes over, from 
which on cooling naphthalene (C 10 H 8 ) crystallises out, and is 
subsequently washed with caustic soda liquor and with acid ; 
it is re-distilled and hot pressed. The remaining liquor yields, 
when extra6^ed with caustic soda, phenol (carbolic acid , C (5 H 5 OH), 
which, on addition of sulphuric acid or carbonic acid, separates 
from the solution and then — generally in special factories 
— is obtained pure by distillation and special purifying 
processes. 

From the sodium salt of carbolic acid (sodium phenolate) 
salicylic acid (C (; H 4 0H.C00H) is obtained by combination 
with compressed C0 2 at a temperature of 150° C. Picric acid 
(trinitrophenol, C 0 H 2 QH?|JNO 3 ) 3 ) is obtained by treating; phenol 
with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids (nitration). The 
yellow crystals of this explosive which separate are carefully 
washed, tecrys^allised, centrifugalised, and dried. 

*3. The heavy oils which come over between ''200° and 300° C. 
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containing crests, naphthols, naphthaline, quinoline bases* 
iluid paraffins, &c., are seldom separated further. The # disin- 
fectants lysol, sapocarbolic, &c., are obtained from* such 
fractions. ' 

The heavy oils* are much in use for impregnating wood 
(piles, railway sleepers, &c.), to prevent rotting. This is 
done ill special creosoting installations. .The wood is first 
freed from moisture under vacuum and lastly the heavy oil 
forced in. This is a better means of preserving timber than 
the analogous method by means of chloride of zinc. 

4. Anthracene oil or ‘green oil ’ comes over between 300° 
and 40('° C. and contains the valuable anthracene which 
crystallises out, is separated from the oil in filter presses, or 
dried in centrifugal machines. Alizarin dyes are made from 
it. Raw anthracene oil further is used commercially as a paint 
under the name of carbolineum lor preserving wood. 

5. The pitch remaining behind in the still serves (like tar) 
for making vanishes, patent fuel, &c. For our purpose use of 
pitch in the preparation of iron varnishes which adhere to 
metals and protect them from oxidation have interest. Pitch 
and the heavy oils are melted together or, if for thin varnishes, 
dissolve*! in solvent naphtha. The volatile constituents 
evaporate ifter the coat has been applied. 

Effects on Health. — Severe injury to health or poisoning 
eases scarcely arise through manipulations with or use of tar. 
Inhalation, however, of large quantities of tar vapour is 
without doubt unpleasant, as a number of poisonous sub- 
stances are contained in the fumes. And the ammonia water 
which separates on standing can give off unpleasantly 
smelling odours from the sulphur compounds in it, especially 
if it comes into contact with waste acids, with consequent 
development of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

I could not find in 1 lie literature of the subject references 
to any clearly proved case of poisoning from tar emanations. 
But deserving of mention in this connection are the effects 
on the shin caused by tar. » 

Wdrkers coming into contact witlf tar suffer froqj an 
inflammatory affection of the skin, stf-cdlled taj^ eczema, which 
occasionally takes on a cancerous (epithelioma) natqre similar 
to chimney-sweep’s eancer, having its seat predominantly* on 
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the scrotum. In lampblack workers who tread down the 
soot^p receptacles the malady has been observed to effect the 
lower\ixtremities and especially the toes. 

* In tar distillation and in the production and use ol benzene 
industrial poisoning frequently occurs. Mariy cases are recorded, 
but in several the immediate exciting cause is doubtful, and 
consequently it is often difficult to classify the cases. 

Most frequently the manufacture and use of benzene come 
in question. Besides this, in tar distillation poisoning may be 
caused by other substances, such as sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
carbonic oxide gas, &c. In the production of antipyrirt, 
aspirin, &c.,and in the preparation and use of anthracene injury 
to health is recognised. 

From the list of recognised cases of these forms of poisoning 
the most characteristic are chosen from the recent literature on 
the subject. 

The Prussian factory inspectors’ reports for 1904 describe 
the following : In cleaning out a tar still two workers were 
killed by inhalation of gas. The nature of the gas was not 
ascertained. But what probably happened was that the cock 
on the foul gas pipe collecting the gases from the stills leaked 
and allowed fumes to pass over from one still to another? 

A foreman and worker Avere rendered unconscious on 
entering a receiver for heavy oil for cleaning purposes. On 
treatment with oxygen gas they speedily recovered. 

Industrial benzene poisoning is especially frequent now in 
view of the increasing use to which it is put. Several cases 
have provec^fatal. c 

A worker, for instance, forgot to open the cock for the water 
to cool the condenser, so that some of the benzene vapour 
remained uncondensed.** The case proved fatal. 

The Report of the Union of Chemical Industry for 1905 
stated that a worker on night duty, whose duty it was to 
regulate the introduction of steam and the cooling of the benzol 
plant, was found lying dead in front of the building. r Inquiry 
uhoved that he had no^, opened the valve for running the 
distal ate into the appropriate receiver. Eight thousand 
litres overflowed. ' * 

In an indiarubber extracting factory a worker was rendered 
unqpnscious while inspecting a benzol still* ; before entering he 
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had omitted to observe the instructions to drive steam through, 
and have a mate on watch at the manhole. Two other work- 
men were similarly affected who went to the rescue wif/hout 
adoption of precautions. Only one survived. 

In a further accident (already mentioned under £ Coke 
Furnaces ’) two workmen were killed. In the factory in ques- 
tion tilt; thick tar from the coke ovens was being distilled under 
slight pressure. The air pumps, however, were out of order, 
and temporary use was being made of Korting’s injectors, 
whereby the steam and tar constituents were cooled and led 
into the drain in front of the closet, near to which was a venti- 
lating shaft. Probably, in addition to benzene and its homo- 
logues, sulphuretted hydrogen and cyanogen compounds were 
present in the poisonous gases. 

In cleaning out a benzene extracting apparatus a workman 
was killed by the stagnant fume.- in it. 

A similar case of benzene poisoning occurred in a 
naphthalamine works through inspecting an extracting vessel 
which had contained benzene arid naphthalamine and had 
to be cleaned. The vessel had been empty for twenty-two 
hours anti had been washed and ventilated, but through a 
leaking pipe benzene had dropped down into it. The- work- 
man encaged was rendered unconscious inside the retort, 
but was rescued by an engineer equipped with a breathing 
helmet. Others who without such apparatus tried to effect a 
rescue were overcome, and one who had entered the retort 
succumbed. 1 

Benzene poisoning has often occurred in the cleaning of 
tanks, &c., for the transport and storage of the substance. 
The following examples are taken from the Reports of the 
Union of Chemical Industry. • 

A worker during the pause for breakfast had, unknown to 
his employer, cleaned out an empty truck for crude benzol. 
Later he was with difficulty removed unconscious through the 
manhole and could not be resuscitated. Only a short tijn© 
previously a similar occurrence had taken place in the same 
factory. ' 

Two further fatal cases were reported in 1908 in the cleaning 
out of railway tank waggons. The tank had 'previously been 
thoroughly sprayed with water. The partition plates which are 
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Required in such tanks increase the difficulty of cleaning from 
the manhole. After the foreman had tested the air by putting 
his H&d inside and considered it free from danger, a man 
^entered to clean out the deposit ; another man on watch 
outside had evidently gqne in for rescue purposes. Re^fisci- 
tation in both cases failed. 

A worker died and several were affected in the cleaning out 
of a benzol storage tank in a tar distillery. The tank had 
had air blown through it several weeks before, and had been 
thoroughly cleaned by steam and water. Also in the inspec- 
tion the greatest care was taken in only permitting work for 
short spells. This shows that, notwithstanding great care, * 
the last traces of benzol cannot be entirely removed and that 
quite small quantities arc sufficient to cause severe and even 
fatal poisoning. Workers should only clean out tanks, 
therefore, when properly equipped with helmets. 

In the Qerman factory inspectors’ reports for 1002 a case 
* of intoxication is described in a man who was engaged painting 
the inside of an iron reservoir with an asphalt paint dissolved in 
benzol. 

Of special interest is a fatal case from inhalation *>f benzol 
fumes «in a rubber factory. Rubber dissolved in benzol was 
being rubbed into the cloth on a spreading machine in the 
usual way. The cloth then passes under the cleaning doctor 
along the long heated plate to the end rolls. Of the three men 
employed at the process one was found to be unconscious and 
could not be brought round again. 

The cases described 2 of poisoning with impure benzol in 
a pneumaticMyre factory in Upsala are, perhaps, analogous. 
Here nine young women had severe symptoms, four of whom 
died. 

In reference to the cases which occurred in rubber 
factories it is conceivable that carbon bisulphide played a 
part, since in such factories not only are mixtures of benzol 
and carbon bisulphide used, but also frequently the ‘ first 
runnings ’ of benzol, which, on account of the high proportion 
(sometimes 50 per centj o^arbon bisulphide in them, make an 
excelfent solvent for rul}bqr. 

From some boke ovens crude benzol was collected in two 
large iron beceivcrs. They were sunk in pit ^projecting very 
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little above the ground. To control the valves the workmen 
bad to mount on the receiver, the manholes of which weye kept 
open during filling. The pit was roofed over and two Wooden 
shafts served both for ventilation and as approaches to the 
valves. One sumifier day benzol had been blown in the usual 
way into a railway truck and a worker had entered the space 
to coiftrol the valves. Some time afterwards he was found in a 
doubled-up position on the receiver, grasping the valves, from 
which later he fell off down to the bottom of the pit. Three 
rescuers entered, but had to retire as they became affected. A 
fourth worker, in the presence of the manager, was let down 
by a rope, but succumbed immediately and was dragged up 
a corpse. Finally, equipped with a smoke helmet, a rescuer 
brought up the lifeless body of the fir&t man. It was believed 
that the benzol had distilled over warm and had evaporated 
to such an extent as to fill with fumes the unsuitably arranged 
and inadequately ventilated space. Possibly (filler volatile r 
compounds were responsible for the poisoning. 3 

A similar though less serious accident occurred to a foreman 
who forgot to set the cooling apparatus at work at the com- 
mencement of distillation, and became unconscious from the 
escaping fumes, as also did a rescuer. The latter was brought 
round by oxygen inhalation, but the former, although alive 
when recovered, succumbed despite efforts at artificial 
respiration. 

A fatal case occurred in an aniline factory where benzol 
fumes had escaped owing to faulty arrangement of the valves. 
The worker, although ordered at once to leave the room, was 
found there ten minutes later dead. 

Interesting are the following cases of accidents due to use 
of paints contM ining benzol. • 

In, painting a retort with an anti-corrosive paint called 
Original Anti-corros'vo,’ unconsciousness followed on com- 
pletion of the painting, but by prompt rescue and medical 
assistance life was saved. y The accident was attributed to 
benzol fumes from the paint insufficiently diluted by the air 
comifig in at the open manhole. A similar case arose front use 
of a rust -preventing paint — 1 Preolitk ’-*-and only with difficulty . 
was the man using it pulled out from the inside o£ the steam 
boiler. Although resuscitated by oxygen inhalation, he^was 
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incapacitated for eight days. Crude benzol was a constituent 
of ‘ Preolith.’ Obviously use of such paints in closely confined 
spaces is very risky. 

* The frequency of such poisonings caused Schaefer,* Inspector 
of Factories in Hamburg, to go fully into®the question. He 
lays stress on the dangerous nature of paints containing a High 
proportion of benzol, but considers use of unpurified constituents 
with boiling-point between 1 30°-170°C., such as solvent naphtha, 
as free from risk (cf . in Part II the experiments on benzene and 
the commercial kinds of benzol). Schaefer mentions that in 
1903 and 1904 cases of unconsciousness from painting the 
inside of boilers were numerous. The proportion of benzol 
in the paints was 20-30 per cent. In 1905 and 1906 the cases 
were attributable rather to inhalation of hydrocarbons in 
cleaning of apparatus. Use of 4 Dermatin 5 affected two 
painters. One case in 1906 happened to a man painting the 
double bottom of a ship in Hamburg harbour with 4 Black 
Varnish Oil ’ through the manhole, in doing which he inhaled 
much of the fumes. This paint consisted of coal-tar pitch in 
light coal-tar oil, the latter constituent (distilling at 170° C.) 
amounting to 31-33 per cent. Investigation showed further 
that th% bulk of the tar oil volatilised at ordinary temperatures 
and so quickly dried. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas was given 
off on slight warming. The person after using it for some 
time felt poorly, and then became ill with severe inflammation 
of the respiratory passages, which proved fatal after twenty- 
four days. 

Several similar cases occurred in 1908 and 1900. Painting 
the inside of a boiler with 4 Auxulin 5 caused unconsciousness 
in four persons, of whom three were rescuers. A fatal case 
was due to use of a patent colour containing 30-40 per cent, 
benzol in an entirely closed-in space (chain- well), although 
the worker was allowed out into fresh air at frequent 
intervals. 

A case of chronic industrial xylene poisoning is described 
in a worker using it for impregnating indiarubber goods. The 
symptoms were nervous, resembling neurasthenia. 

Som^ of the cases of poisoning, especially when severe and 
fatal, in tlje production of distillation constituents of coal tar 
are doubtless attributable to sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Thus 
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in England, in the years 1901-3, there were eleven fatal arid 
.as many other severe cases reported from tar distilleries, of 
which the majority were due to sulphuretted hydrogen* gas. 

pne case of carbonic oxide poisoning in coal-tar distillatioi! 
is described/ 1 In leaning out pitch from a still fourteen days 
after the last distillation a workman succumbed to carbonic 
oxide ‘poisoning. This is at all events e rare eventuality, 
since no other case is to be found in the literature of the subject, 
but it is a proof that in the last stage of coal-tar distillation 
carbonic oxide plays a part. 

Mention must be made of the frequent occurrence of 
severe hkin affections in anthracene workers ; they take the 
form of an eruption on the bands, arms, feet, knees, &c., and 
sometimes develop into cancer. 

Observations in a chemical factory since 1892 showed that 
of thirty thus affected in the course of ten years twenty-two 
came into contact with paraffin. o 

Artificial Organic Dye Stuffs (Coal-tar Colours) 

Manufacture. — The starting-points for the preparation of 
artificial coal-tar dyes are mainly those aromatic compounds 
(hydros bons) described in the preceding section. Besides 
these, however, there are the derivatives of the fatty series such 
as methyl alcohol (wood spirit), ethyl alcohol, phosgene, and, 
latterly, formaldehyde. 

The hydrocarbons of the benzene series from tar distillation 
are delivered almost pure to the colour factory. Of these 
benzene, toluene, xylene, naphthalene, anthracene, and the 
phenols, cresols &c., have to be considered. 

Further treatment is as follows : * 

1. Nitration, i.e. introduction of a nitro-group by means of 
nitric acid. 

2. Reduction of the nitrated products to amines. 

3. Sulphonation, i.e. conversion to sulphonic acids by 

means of concentrated sulphuric acjjd. * 

4* The sulphonic acids are c^n verted into phengls by 
fusing v ith caustic soda. 

5. Introduction of chlorine and bromine. 

Nitro-de ixjitive * are technically obtained* by the actign of 




Fig. 25. — Preparation of Intermediate Products in the Aniline Colour Industry 
(Closed Apparatus), showing Arrangement for Condensation {after Leymann) 

On standing the fluid separates into two layers : the lower 
consists of dilute sulphuric acid in which there is still some 
nitric acid, and the upper of nitrobenzene. The latter* is freed 
of remains of acid by washing and of water by distillation. 
Toluene and xylene are* nitrated in the same way. Dinitro 
products (such as % metadinitrobenzene) are obtained by further 
action of the nit^o-sulphuric acid mixture on tjie mononitro- 
compound^at higher temperature. 
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Eor conversion of phenol into picric acid (trinitrophenol) 
the use of a nitro-sailphuric acid mixture is necessary. 

The aromatic bases (aniline, toluidine, xylidine) are obtained 
by reduction of the corresponding nitro-compound by means* 
of iron filings an3 acid (hydrochloric, sulphuric, or acetic). 
Thus in the case of aniline pure nitrobenzene is decomposed 
in an iron cylindrical apparatus, provided* with agitators and 
a condenser, and avoidance of a too violent reaction, by means 
of fine iron filings and about 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 
After completion of the reaction the contents are rendered 
alkaline by addition of lime and the aniline distilled over. 
Manufacture of toluidine and xylidine is analogous. 

Dimethylaniline is obtained by heating aniline, aniline 
hydrochloride, and methyl alcohol. 

Didhylaniline is prepared in an analogous way with the 
use of ethyl alcohol. 

By the action of nitrous acid (sodium nitrit? and hydro-# 
chloric acid) on the acid solution of the last-named compound 
the nitroso compounds are formed. 

Siilphonic acids arise by the action of concentrated or fuming 
sulphur# acid on the corresponding bodies of the ajomatic 
series ? benzene disulphonic acid from benzene and faming 
sulphuric acid, &c. 

Phenols and crcsols are obtained pure from tar distillation. 
The remaining hydroxyl derivatives (resorcin, a- and /3-naplithol, 
&c.), are generally obtained by the action of concentrated 
caustic soda on aromatic sulphonic acids. 

The moSt important aromatic aldehyde, Jenzaldehyde, 
is obtained from toluene : on introducing chlorine at boiling 
temperature b nzyl chloride is first formed, then benzal- 
chloride and finally benzo- trichloride. In heating benzal- 
chloridfc with milk of lime (under pressure) benzaldehyde is 
formed (C fl H f (X)H). 

Picric acid and naphthol yellow belong to the nitro dyestuffs ; 
the lasUnamed is obtained by sulphonating a-naphthol with 
fuming sulphuric acid and by th# action of nitric acid oh 
the sulphonated mixture. 

Nitroso derivatives of aromatic pnenois jieia [wim metal 
oxides) the material for production of nitroso dyestuffs. To 
these belong naphthol green, &c. 
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The most important azo dyestuffs technically are produced 
in pi^hciple by the action of nitrous acid on the aromatic 
amines’. The amido compound is converted into the diazo 
'salt by treatment with sodium nitrite in acid solution. Thus 
diazo-benzene is made from aniline. Diazo compounds are 
not usually isolated but immediately coupled with, other 



Fig, 2G. — Nitrating Plant [after Leymann) 

I Nitric acid V Waste acid tank IX Storage tank 

II Balance VI Acid egg X Washing vessel 

III Storage tank VII Hydrocarbon XI Centrifugal machine 

IV Nitrating pan VIII Balanco XII Egg 

Exhaust ventilation pipe. 

suitable compounds-r-amido derivatives, phenols — i.e. con- 
verted into azo compounds. 1 

The combination of the two constituents takes place at 
once and quantitatively. The colour is separated from the 
aqueous solution by salting-out, and is then put through a 
filter *press. The reactions ere carried out generally in wqoden 
vats aranged in stages.' Besides a second, a third constituent 
can be introduced, and in* this way naphthol — and naphthyl- 
amine sulphonic apids yield a large number of colquring matters. 
A .very large number of azo dyestuffs carf thus be produced 
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by the variation of the first component (the primary base) 
•with the second ard again with the third component, ^but it 
would carry us too far to deal further with their preparation. 

Anthracene colours — yielding so-called direct dyes— are pre- 
pared from anthracene, which is converted into anthraquinone 
by the action of bichromate and dilute sulphuric acid when 
heated ; the crude ‘ quinone ’ is purified* with concentrated 
sulphuric acid and converted into anthraquinone monosulphonic 
acid to serve in the preparation of alizarin , which is made from 
it by heating for several days with concentrated caustic soda 
to which sodium chlorate is added. The process is carried on 
in cast iron pans provided with agitators. 

Alizarin is the starting-point for the alizarin dyes, but of 
their production we will not speak further, as they, and indeed 
most of the coal-tar dyes, are non-poisonous. 

Indigo to-day is generally obtained by synthesis. It 
is prepared from phenylglvcine or phenylglycine ortho-’ 
carboxylic acid, Which on heating with sodamido becomes 
converted into indoxyl or indoxyl carboxylic acid. These in 
presence of an alkali in watery solution and exposure to the 
oxygen rtf the air immediately form indigo. The necessary 
glycinrt derivatives are obtained by the action of monochlor- 
acetic acid on aniline or anthranilic acid, which again are derived 
from naphthalene (by oxidation to phthalic acid and treat- 
ment of phthalimide with bleaching powder and soda 
liquor). 

Fuchsi n belongs to the group of triphenylmethane dyestuffs, 
with the production of which the epoch of ccal-tar colour 
manufacture began, from the observation that impure aniline 
on oxidation gave a red colour, fhe original method of 
manufacture with arsenic acid is practically given up in 
consequence of the unpleasant effects which use and recovery 
of large quantities of arsenic acid gave rise to. The method 
consisted in heating a mixture of aniline and toluidine with 
a solution of arsenic acid under agitation in cast-iron cylinders. 
The cooled and solidified mass fr<?m the retorts was bdileci, 
and from the hot solution, after filtration, the raw fuchsm was 
precipitated with salt and purified l)y crystallisation. 

Now bv thp usual nitrobenzene process, ^nilint* toluidine, 
nitrobenzene, # and hitrotoluene are heated with adijiixtufs />f 
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hydrochloric acid and some iron protochloride or zinc chloride. 
Further treatment resembles the arsenic process. 

By alkylation, i.e. substitution of several hydrogen atoms of 
‘the amido-groups by ethyl, &c., through the action of alkyl 
halogens and others, it was found possible to convert fuchsin 
into other triphenyl methane colours. But it was soon found 
simpler to transfer already alkylated amines into the colours in 
question. Thus, for example, to prepare methyl violet dimethyl 
aniline was heated for a long time with salt, copper chloride, 
and phenol containing cresol in iron mixing drums. The 
product is freed from salt and phenol by water and calcium 
hydrate, subsequently treated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
or sodium sulphide, and the colour separated from copper 
sulphide by dissolving in dilute acid. 

Mention must be made, finally, of the sulphur dyes obtained 
by heating organic compounds with sulphur or sodium 
i sulphide. I? or the purpose derivatives of diphenylamine, nitro- 
and amido- phenols, &c., serve as the starting-point. 

Effects HEALTH.--From what has been said of the 
manufacture of coal-tar dyes it is evident that poisoning 
can arise from the initial substances used (benzene 1 , toluene, 
&c.), from the elements or compounds employed in carrying 
out the reactions (such as chlorine, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, 
arsenious acid, sodium sulphide, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas), from the intermediate bodies formed (nitro and amido 
compounds, such as nitrobenzene, dinitrobenzene, aniline, 
&c.), and that, finally, the end products (the dyes themselves) 
can act as.ooisons. It has already been said that most of 
the dyes are quite harmless unless contaminated with the 
poisonous substances used in their manufacture. 

We have seen that many of the raw substances used in the 
manufacture of coal-tar dyes are poisonous, and we shall learn 
that several of the intermediate products (especially the nitro 
and amido compounds) are so also. 

According to Grandhomme, J of the raw materials benzene 
is the one responsible foremost poisoning. He describes two 
fatal <£ases of benzene poisoning. In one case the worker was 
employed for a^ short tirhe in a room charged with benzene 
fumes, dashed suddenly out of it, and died shortly after. In 
th^other, the workman was employed cleAning*out a vessel in 
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which lixiviation with benzene had taken place. Although 
the vessel had been steamed and properly cooled, soanuch 
benzene fume came off in emptying the residue as to overcome 
the workman and cause death in a short time. 

(Grandhomme describes no injurious effect from naphthalene 
nor, indeed, from anthracene, which he considered was without 
effect dn the workers. 

Similarly, his report as to nitrobenzene was favourable. 
No reported case of poisoning occurred among twenty-one men 
employed, in some of whom duration of employment was from 
ten to twenty years. Aniline poisoning, however, was frequent 
'among ihem. In the three years there was a total of forty- 
two eases of anilism, involving 193 sick days — an average 
of fourteen cases a year and sixty-foji sick days. None 
was fatal and some were quite transient attacks. 

In the fudisin department no eases occurred, and any evil 
effects in the manufacture were attributable to arsenic in the 
now obsolete arsenic process. Nor was poisoning observed in 
the preparation of the dyes in the remaining departments — 
blues, dahlias, greens, resorcin, or eosin. In the manufacture 
of methylene blue Grandhomme points out the possibility of 
evolution of arseniuretted hydrogen gas from use of hydro- 
chloric ae d and zinc containing arsenic. Poisoning was 
absent also in the departments where alizarine colours and 
pharmaceutical preparations were made. 

Among the 2500-2700 workers Grandhomme records 
122 cases of industrial sickness in the three years 1893-5, 
involving 724 sick days. In addition to forty-two cases of 
anilism tncre were seventy-six cases of lead poisoning with 533 
sick days. Most of these were not lead burners, but workers 
newly employed in the nitrating department who neglected 
the prescribed precautionary measures. Lastly, he mentions 
the occurrence of chrome ulceration. 

The frequency of sickness in the Hochst factory in each of 
the years 1893-5 was remarkably high : 126 per cent., 91 per 
cent., and 95 per cent. Much less was the morbidity in the* 
years ■1899-1 906 about 66 per cent" — recorded by Leynpjin 3 
probably the same Hochst factory with 2000 to 2200 
employed. And the cases of industrial poisoning also 
wore less. He/cites only twenty-one in th<§ whole of $he 
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period 1899-1906. Of these twelve were due to aniline, 
involving thirty sick days, only five to lead poisoning, w th 
fifty-fOur sick days, one to chrome ulceration, one to 
arseniuretted hydrogen gas (nine sick days), and «> one 
fatal case each from sulphuretted hydrogen gas and from 
dimethyl sulphate. In 1899, of three slight cases of aniline 
poisoning one wa£ attributable to paranitraniline (inhalation 
of dust), and the two others to spurting of aniline oil on 
to the clothing, which was not at once changed. Of the 
four cases in 1900, one was a plumber repairing pipes 
conveying aniline and the others persons whose clothes had 
been splashed. 

In 1903 a worker employed for eleven and a half years in 
the aniline department died of cancer of the bladder. Such 
cancerous tumours have for some years been not infrequently 
observed in aniline workers, and operations for their removal 
performed . c Leymann thinks it very probable that the 
affection is set up, or its origin favoured, by aniline. This 
view must be accepted, and the disease regarded as of industrial 
origin. Three slight cases in 1904 and 1905 were due partly to 
contamination of clothing and partly to inhalatioii of fumes. 
Of the five cases of lead poisoning three were referable to 
previous lead employment. Perforation of the septum of the 
nose by bichromate dust was reported once only. A fatal 
case from sulphuretted hydrogen gas and a case of poisoning 
by arseniuretted hydrogen gas occurred in 1906, but their 
origin could not be traced. 

In larga modern aniline dye factories, therefbre, the health 
of the workers is, on the whole, good and industrial poisoning 
rare. Comparison of # the two sets of statistics show that 
improvement in health has followed on improved methods of 
manufacture. Such cases of aniline poisoning as are? reported 
are usually slight, and often accounted for by carelessness on 
the part of the workers. 

Data as to the health of workers in factories manufacturing 
or'using nitro compounds are given in the English f factory 
inspectors’ reports for P905. Even with fortnightly medical 
examination jp them, more than half the workers showed 
signs of Anaemia and slight cyanosis. Two jnen in a factory 
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employing twelve men in the manufacture of nitro compounds 
were treated in hospital for cyanosis, distress of breathing, 
and general weakness. One had only worked in the factory, 
for 'nine days. Jji another badly ventilated factory, of 
twenty persons examined fourteen showed bluish-grey colora- 
tion of the lips and face, ten were distinctly anaemic, and six 
showed tremor and weakness of grasp. 

Nitrobenzene poisoning arises from the fumes present in 
aniline and roburite factories. Acute and chronic poisoning 
by nitro compounds of the benzene series are described, 
brought about by accident (fracture of transport vessels) 
and !>y carelessness (splashing on to clothes). Cases of 
optic neuritis (inflammation of the . ptic nerve) as a result 
of chronic nitrobenzene poisoning are described. 

Dinitrobenzene and other nitro and dinitro compounds 
arc present in safety explosives. Thus roburit^ and bellite 
consist of metadini trobenzene and ammonium nitrate ; 
ammonite of nitronaphthalene and ammonium nitrate ; 
securite of the materials in roburite with ammonium oxalate 
in addition. In roburite there may be also chlorinated nitro 
compoun3s. 

Leymann, 3 describing accidents in the preparation of nitro- 
phenol and nitrochloro compounds, mentions four fatal cases 
occurring in the manufacture of black dyes from mono- and 
di-nitrophenols as well as mono- and di-nitroehlorobcnzene and 
toluene. In three of the cases dinitrophenol was the com- 
pound at fault owing to insufficient care in the preparation, — 
the result of* ignorance until then of risk of poisoning from 
mono and tri-nitrophenol. One of the men had had to empty a 
washing trough containing moist dinitrophenol. He suddenly 
became collapsed, with pain in the chest, vomiting, fever, and 
convulsions, and died within five hours. Another suffered from 
great difficulty of breathing, fever, rapid pulse, dilatation of 
the pupils, and died within a few hours in convulsions. Two 
further <mse 3 of nitrochlorobenzene poisoning are referred^ to. p 
one of which w fatal. Four chlorobenzene workers after a 
bout of drinking were found unconscious in the street and 
only recovered after eight to ten hours in/ hospital. The 
symptoms wore , grey-blue colour of the skin, pallor of mucous 
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membranes, lips, nose, and conjunctive, and peculiar chocolate- 
coloured blood. „ 

Many cases of poisoning from roburite are recorded. 4 In 
the Witten roburite factory it is stated t^iat during the years 
1890-7 almost all the workers had been ill. 6 Only three 
looked healthy — all the others suffered from more or less 
pallor, blue lips, arid yellowish conjunctive. 

A case of chlorobenzene poisoning was reported with 
symptoms of headache, cyanosis, fainting attacks, difficulty 
of breathing, &c., in a man who had worked only three weeks 
with the substance. 6 

In the nitrotoluene department of an explosives factory 
a number of the workmen suffered from symptoms of distress 
in breathing, headache, &c., of whom two, employed only a 
short time, died. The poisoning was attributed, partly to 
nitrotoluen^ and partly to nitrous fumes. As a contributing 
cause it was alleged that in view of shortage of hands unsuitable 
persons were engaged who neglected precautions. 7 

Nitronaphthalene is said to cause inflammation and 
opacity of the cornea, 8 attributable either to long-continued 
exposure (four to eight months) to nitronaphthal&ie vapour 
or to spurting of the liquid into the eye. u 

I could not find reference in literature to actual cases of 
poisoning by picric acid. They arc referred to in a general 
way only as causing skin affections. 

Aniline poisoning arises generally from inhalation, but 
absorption through the skin and less frequently inhalation of 
dust of aniline compounds cause it. We haVe already laid 
stress on the frequently severe cases resulting from carelessness 
in spilling on to or splashing of, clothes without at once 
changing them, breaking of vessels containing it, and entering 
vessels filled with the vapour. In literature of old date many 
such cases have been described, and it was stated that 
workers were especially affected on hot days, when almost 
# all showed cyanosis. Such observations do not state fairly 
the conditions to-day ki view of the improvements which 
Graffdhomme and Leynfmn’s observations show have taken 
place in aniline factories. Still, cases are fairly frequent. 
Thus in*a factory with 251 persons employed, thirty-three 
'(&ses involving 500 days of sickness tfere reported. 
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The Report of the Union of Chemical Industry for 1 90T 
cites the case of a worker who was tightening up the^eaky 
wooden bung of a vessel containing aniline at a temperature of 
200® C. He was splashed on the face and arms, and although 
the burns were not in themselves severe he died the next day 
from aniline absorption. 

Cases of anilism are not infrequent among dyers. The 
reports of the Swiss factory inspectors for 1005 describe a 
case where a workman worked for five hours in clothes on to 
which aniline had spurted when opening an iron drum. Similar 
cases are described in the report of the English factory 
inspectors for the same year. Aniline black dyeing frequently 
gives rise to poisoning, and to this Dearden 9 of Manchester 
especially has called attention. 

. Typical aniline poisoning occurred in Bohemia in 1908 
in a cloth presser working with black dyes. While crushing 
aniline hydrochloride with one hand, he ate his ffeod with the ; 
other. That the health of persons employed in aniline black 
dyeing mu^l be affected by their work is shown by medical 
examination. For instance, the English medical inspector of 
factories *iii the summer months of 1905 found amon^ sixty 
person* employed in mixing, preparing, and ageing 47 per cent, 
with grayish coloration of lips and 57 per cent, characteristically 
anaemic. Further, of eighty-two persons employed in padding, 
washing, and drying, 34 per cent, had grey lips, 20 per cent, 
were anannio, and 14 per cent, with signs of acute or old effects 
of chrome ulceration. Gastric symptoms were not infre- 
quently complained of. The symptoms were worse in hot 
weather. 

Use of ani K ne in other industries may load to poisoning. 
Thus in the extraction of foreign resins with aniline seventeen 
worken suffered (eleven severely). Interesting cases of 
poisoning in a laundry from use of a writing ink containing 
aniline have been recorded. 30 

Reference is necessary to tumours of the bladder observed 
in aniline workers. The first observations on the subject *vei ! 3 
made by Rehn of Frankfurt, w^ho operated in three ^cases. 
BachfeU of Offenbach noticed in six 'ey - three cases of aniline 
poisoning bladder affections in sixteen. S^bertU described 
five cases of jcumours of the bladder in workers with Jong 
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duration of employment in aniline factories. 11 In the Hochst 
factofy (and credit is due to the management for the step), 
every suspicious case is examined with the cystoscope. In 
1904 this firm collected information from eighteen anjline 
factories which brought to light thirty-eight cases, of which 
eighteen ended fatally. Seventeen were operated on, and of 
these eleven were still alive although in three there had been 
recurrence. 

Tumours were found mostly in persons employed with 
aniline, naphthyl* mine, and their homologues, but seven 
were in men employed with benzidine. 

Cases of benzene and toluidine poisoning in persons 
superintending tanks and stills have been described. 

Industrial paranitraniline poisoning has been described, and 
a fatal case in the Hochst dye works was attributed by Lewin 
(as medical referee) to inhalation of dust. Before his death 
the workman had been engaged for five hours in hydro- 
extracting paranitraniline. 

Paraphenylene diamine leads not unfrerpiently to industrial 
poisoning from use of ursol as a dye. It produces skin erup- 
tions and inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory passages. 1 - No doubt the intermediate body 
produced (diimine) acts as a powerful poison. 

A case of metaphenylene diamine poisoning is quoted 
in the Report of the Union of Chemical Industry for 1906. 
A worker had brought his coffee and bread, contrary to the 
rules, into the workroom and hidden them under a vessel con- 
taining the substance. Immediately after drinking his coffee 
he was seized with poisoning symptoms, and (lied a few days 
later. Some of the poison must have dropped into his coffee. 

Few instances of poisoning from pure aniline colours are 
recorded. 

At first all tar colours were looked upon as poisonous, but 
as they were mostly triphenylmethane colours they would 
contain arsenious acid. When the arsenic process was given 
yp people fell into the other extreme of regarding not only 
the triphenylmethane colqurs but all others as non-poisonous, 
until Experience showed that production and use of some of 
the tar colours Alight affect the skin. 
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Finally, mention must be made of inflammation of the 
cornea caused by methyl violet dust. The basic aniline 
dyes are said to damage the eye. As opposed to this view is 
the fact that methyl violet and auramine are used as anti- 
bactericidal agents, *for treatment of malignant tumours, and 
es^cially in ophthalmic practice. 



II. SMELTING OF METALS 

LEAD (ZINC, SILVER) 

OCCURRENCE OF INDUSTRIAL LEAD rOISONTNO IN GENERAL 

Chronic lead -poisoning plays the most important role in 
industrial metallic poisoning, and indeed in indust rial poisoning 
generally. The result every where where inquiry into industrial 
poisoning has been instituted has been to place the number 
of cases of lead poisoning at the top of the list ; for one case 
of otlTer forms of industrial poisoning there are twenty of 
lead. 

In the last few years a very extensive literature and one 
not easily to be surveyed has grown up on the subject of 
chronic industrial lead poisoning. I cannot attempt as I have 
done with other forms of poisoning to do justice to iill sources 
of literature on this subject. t 

As there is no obligation to notify industrial lead 
poisoning * — or indeed any form of industrial poisoning — 
in many countries, the most important source of information 
is wanting. Nevertheless more or less comprehensive 
inquiries as to the extent of the disease in general have been 
made in different countries and large cities which furnish 
valuable data. 

t 4n idea of the yearly number of cases of lead poisoning 
ia is givqh in the following statistics of Tiases 
n hospet£frls for the years 1895-1001 : 

* Poisoning by lc?d, phosphorus, and arsenic contracted in a factory or 
wofl^hop has been notifiable in Great Britain and Ireland sintto 1895. 

12 


occurring m miss 
treated in Prussia 
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Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 0 

mn 

1120 

43 

116ft 

% 1899 

1601 

23 

1624 

1900 

# 1509 

14 

1523 

1901 

1359 

24 

1383 


The occupation of these cases was as follows : 


Your. 

Metallic Lead. 

White Lead. 

Painters. 

1895 

364 

312 

347 

JS99 

551 

310 

460 

1900 

516 


378 

1901 

498 

2S2 | 

339 


About half the cases, therefore, arc caused by use of white 
lead. The report of the sick insurance societies fflt the Berlin 
painters gives information as to the proportion treated in 
hospital to those treated at home, which was as 1 ; 4. 

The industries may be classified according to risk as 
follows 1 : • 

Whffelead workers, 33 per cent. ; red lead workers, 32 per 
cent. ; shot and lead pipe workers, 20 per cent. ; painters, 
7-10 per cent. ; lead and zinc smelters, 8-9 per cent. ; printers, 
0’5 per cent. 

In Austria through the Labour Statistical Bureau com- 
prehensi\c information is being collected as to the occurrence of 
lead poisoning in the most dangerous trades, but, is not yet 
published. The reports of the factory inspectors give a very 
incomplete pict *re; for example, in 1905 only fifteen cases are 
referred to. In the most recent report (1909) information of 
lead poisoning is only given for thirty works. Telekv has 
made a general survey of the occurrence of lead poisoning 
from the reports of the Austrian sick insurance societies. 2 
Prom this we gather # that in Vienna, with an average 
membership of 200,000, there wer^ in the five year period 
1902— (f, 634, 65ti, 765, 718, 772 oaseS of illness inv^lwing 
incapacity from mineral poisons, which Telekr assumes were 
practically all cases of lead poisoning. By circularising 
Austrian sick insurance societies outside Vienna with 
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membership of about 400,000, Teleky obtained information 
of 18# cases, which he considers too few. 

In .1006-1908 inquiry was made by* the sick insurance 
societies in Bohemia as to the extent of lead poisoning. With 
an average number employed of from 700,(100 to 850,000 infor- 
mation was obtained of 91, 147, and 132 cases in the three years 
in question. The increase in 1907 was probably accounted for 
by the greater attention paid to the subject/ 3 The number of 
ascertained cases of lead poisoning treated by the societies 
of Hungary was 225 in 1901 and 161 in 1902. Teleky again 
considers these figures too low, which is proved by Toth’s 
publications as to lead poisoning in Hungarian lead smelting 
works, and especially Chyzer’s on lead poisoning among 
Hungarian potters. Legge has reported fully in the second 
International Congress for Industrial Diseases in Brussels 
(September 1910) on occurrence of industrial lead poisoning in 
c Great Britain in the years 1900 to 1909. During that period 
6762 cases with 245 deaths occurred. The number of cases in 
the course of the ten years had diminished by 50 per cent. 
These figures appear remarkably small, but it has to be borne 
in mind that the statistics referred to related only to cases 
occurfing in factories and workshops, and do not include cases 
among house painters and plumbers. The number of such 
cases which came to the knowledge of the Factory Department 
in 1909 was 241 (with 47 deaths) and 239 in 1908 (with 
44 deaths). 


LEAD, SILVER, AND ZINC SMELTING* 

Lead is obtained almost entirely from galena by three 
different processes. In the roast and reaction process galena 
is first roasted at 500°- 600° C. and partially converted into 
lead oxide and lead sulphate : on shutting off the air supply 
and increase of temperature the sulphur of the undecomposed 
galena unites with the oxygen of the lead oxide and splphateto 
•form sulphur dioxide, whi\e the reduced metallic lead is tapped. 
In thg roast and reduction process the ore is completely c&lcined 
so as tc get rid of sulphur* arsenic, and antimony. The oxides 
(and sulphates) \ormed are reduced by means of coke in a blast 
fi^nace. This process is generally applicable and is, therefore, 




: * 


Fia. 27. — ^inciting Furnace, showing mechanical chargin J and exhaust venti- 
lation applied to slag runs, &c. (Locke. Lancaster & W. f r . & Johnson rf? 
bone, Ltd. />,/ pi mission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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lhat most in use. The precipitation process consists chiefly in 
melting galena with coke and iron flux, jvhereby the lead is 
partly- freed from the sulphur, and, in addition to lead, iron 
sulphide is formed, which acts on the remaining lead sulphide, 
producing a lead matte which can be further treated. 

The roast and reaction process is carried out in specially 
constructed reverberatory furnaces ; small furnaces with small 
amounts of ore and at as low a temperature as possible are the 
rule in the Karntner process. In the English process large 
amounts of ore are melted in large furnaces at high temperatures 
so as to oxidise the material. The so-called Tarnowitz process, 
combines these two — large amounts of ore are roasted in 
large furnaces at a moderate temperature. Tn the roast and 
reduction process it depends on the nature of the ore whether 
the roasting is done in reverberatory or blast furnaces. 
Generally the ore is in the form of powder — less often in pieces. 
Pyritic ore fbre with much sulphur) is almost always roasted in 
blast furnaces, and the sulphur dioxide evolved can be used in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Open-hearth furnaces are 
rarely used now. Reverberatory furnaces are emnloved most 
frequently. 

The lead thus obtained contains several other 4 ' metals, 
especially silver, copper, arsenic, antimony, iron, zinc, bismuth, 
and tin. Lead containing silver (work-lead) is next de-silverised , 
after which follows refining to get rid of the other impurities. 
For de-silverising work-lead rich in silver (containing about 
10 per cent.) cupellation is practised, in which the silver lead is 
melted oxidised so that the lead is converted into litharge , 
metallic silver remaining behind. In a cupellation furnace 
the flame strikes on the top of the lead bath, and at the same 
time air under slight pressure is driven in ; the litharge which 
forms is removed through suitable openings. Tho» litharge 
that is first formed contains silver and is treated again ; the 
remainder is ready for market. After the litharge has run 
off silver appears, containing still ^ 5—10 per cent. °f lead, 
• ami it is again submitted to an analogous refining process. 
Woifc-lead which dfles *not contain enough silver* to be 
cupelled at oiice is generally treated first by either the 
PattinsoA or t no Parkes’ process. 

In the Pattinson crystallising process workload is melted in 
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open semi-circular pots : as the pots cool crystals of lead poof 
in silver form on the # surface and are transferred by a perfected 
ladle into the next pot : the silver collects in the small amount 
of <nolten lead remaining behind. Lead that has become 
enriched by repeateS crystallisation contains a high percentage 
of silver and is cupelled. The Parkes ’ process or zinc 
de- silver isation depends on the formation of a lead-zinc alloy 
which is less fusible than lead. Work-lead is melted and 
agitated with addition of pure zinc. The crust which first 
rises on cooling contains gold, copper, zinc, and lead, and 
ft removed. Further addition of zinc is then made : the 
# rich silver crust which separates is subsequently freed from 
lead by gradual heating in a reverberatory furnace, and from 
zinc, in a zinc distilling retort. Other impurities are got rid 
of by oxidising in reverberatory or other furnaces. Small 
quantities of antimony and arsenic are removed by stirring with 
fresh green sticks. 

Zinc is obtained principally from blende (sulphide of zinc) 
and from calamine (carbonate of zinc). The process of zinc 
recovery depends on the production of zinc oxide and reduction 
of this by 'carbon to metallic zinc. 

Conversion of the ore to zinc oxide is effected by roasting. 
Since the temperature at which reduction takes place is higher 
than the melting-point of zinc the latter is volatilised (distilled) 
and must be condensed in suitable condensers. 

Calamine is calcined in a blast furnace. Blende was 
formerly coasted in reverberatory furnaces, but such nuisance 
arose to till* neighbourhood from sulphur dioxide vapour 
that now Hasenclever-Helbig calcining furnaces are used. 
These furnaces furnish a gas so rich in sulphur dioxide that 
they serve at once for the production of sulphuric acid. The 
Hasenclfcver furnaces consist of muffles placed one above 
another : the finely ground ore is charged through hoppers 
above and then raked down from muffle to muffle. - 

Reduction is carried out in the Belgian or Silesian process 
by strongly heating calcined matte^with coal in retorts. Thtf 
zinc as it distils is caught in special Condensing receptacles 
(prolongs). After distillation is complete theAesidue is raked 
out of the muffle and the furnace charged afrejh. A& zinc ores 
generally contain mtich lead, the work-zinc is therefore refund 
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by rj melting in a reverberatory furnace, during which process 
the impurities collect on the zinc as dross» and are removed by 
agitation with sal-ammoniac or magnesium chloride. 

Risk of Poisoning in Lead, Silver, and Zinc Smelt- 
ing. — As the description of the manipulations in smelting 

* 

Open sjmces about 18 wide 



Fio. 28.— Arrangement of Spelter Furnace showing Ventilating Hood. 


processes shows, all involve risk of lead poisoning. As a matter 
of fact in lead smelting much lead parses into the atmosphere. 
Iif* the smelting works ate Tarnowitz yearly some 36,000 kilos 
of oxidised lead escape. ® 

Estimation^ 4 of th6 amount of lead in air samples collected 
in lead &meltiffg works have been made. Thus in a cubic 
p?etre of air immediately over the slag *run 'from 0*0029 to 
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0*0056 g. of lead were found, so that a worker in a ten-hour 
day would inhale from 0*013 to 0*025 g. of lead. In a 
cubic metre of air immediately above the Parkes’ melting-pot 
froKa 0*0056 to 0*0090 g. were found, so that a worker would 
inhale daily from 0*0252 to 0*0405 g. if he kept constantly 
close to the pot. On the handles of a de-silveriser 0*112 g. 
were found. In Hungarian lead-smelting works the water in 
which the hands had been washed was found to contain 
1*27 g. of lead per litre. The hands of litharge grinders 
and sifters showed the highest amounts. 
w 1 Work carried on in lead-smelting works may be divided 
into five classes according to risk. Those most exposed to risk 
are the smelters at lead hearths and reverberatory furnaces, 
persons employed at the lead and slag runs, flue cleaners, and 
in (’rushing and packing flake litharge. Next come those 
employed at the refining furnaces, those breaking up the 
roasted ore, blast furnace workers, and those employed at the # 
cupollation process. Attended with danger also is the removal 
of lead ashes and distillation of the zinc crust. Less dangerous 
are transport of material, crushing and mixing the ore, re- 
fining theVork-lead and zinc crust, and work at the Pattinson 
and PaPkes’ processes. 

In zinc smelting risk of lead poisoning is great, no matter 
which process is in question, because of the high proportion of 
lead in the ore and work-zinc. Swedish blende contains as 
much as 9 per cent, of lead, and Upper Silesian 2.1 per cent, or 
less. There is risk in calcination, but it is much less than in 
the distillation process. 5 *«*- 

There are no quite satisfactory statistics as to the number 
of cases of lead poisoning in smelting works. Never- 
theless, a number of recent publications give valuable 
data fop certain smelting works in Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. 

From details 0 of lead poisoning at Tarnowitz it would 
appear tl*at the conditions have materially improved since 
1884, the cases having declined fron^ 32*7 per 100 employed in* 
1884 to 6*2 in 1894 and 1895. The fylloVing figures shciif the 
proportion affected in the different processes inf the years 1901 
and 1902 : 
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b| 

t Process. 

Year. 

No. Employed. 

Cases. 

Per Cent. 

Reverberatory Furnace . 

•{ 

1901 

1902 

ft 

131 

111 

11 

4 

8-3 

30 

Blast Furnace 

•{ 

1901 

1902 

15,2 

187 

47 

21 

30*9 

111 

Cupelling Furnace . 

•{ 

1901 

1902 

12 

12 

1 

1 

8-3 

8-3 

Do-silvorising . 

•{ 

1901 

1902 

32 

34 

10 

7 

31-2 

20*0 

Other Employment 

•li 

1901 

1902 

300 

350 

7 

2 

23 

o-o 


In one smelting works the percentage attack rate was 17*? 
in 1901, and 27*1 in 1902. Here the number of workers had 
increased from 73 in 1901 to 129 in 1902, and the absolute and 
relative increase probably has relation to the well-known fact 
that newly employed untrained workers become affected. 
Similar incipience according to process can be given for the 
Friedrich’s smelting works during the years 1903-1905 : 


Process. 


Year. 

No. Employed. 

Cases. 

Per Cent. 

< 

Reverberatory Furnace . 

' 


1903 

80 

12 v 

139 



1904 

87 

8 

, 9-2 




1905 

83 

11 

13-3 




1903 

207 

59 

221 

Blast Furnace 



1904 

232 

24 

10-3 




1905 

247 

27 

10-9 




1903 

50 

12 

214 

Do-silverising. 



i 1904 

73 

4 

55 



i 1905 

75 

4 

5-3 




1903 

10 

4 

250 

Cupelling . 



1904 

1905 

15 

14 

1 

' 1 

0-7 

71 




1903 

330 

5 

1*5 

Other Employment 



1904 

309 

4 

1*3 




1905 

347 

7 

2*0 


Among 3028 cases of lead poisoning treated between 1853 
and 1882 in smelting works near Freiberg (Saxony) gastric 
symptoms were present in 1541, rheumatic pains in 215, 
cerebral symptoms in 144, paralysis in 58, and lead colic in 426. 

c The recent reports ( of the German factory inspectors 
point still to i rather hi^h incidence in many lead smelting 
works. *Thus‘in the district of Aix la Chapelle in 1909 there 
J5fe re sixty casts involving 1047 sick days, compared with 
58 and l 878 in 1908. 
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In a well-arranged smelting works near Wiesbaden fifty-two 4 
apd forty- two cases were reported in 1908 and 1909 respectively, 
among about 400 persons employed. This relatively, high 
number was believed to be closely connected with frequent 
change in the personnel. Introduction of the Huntingdon- 
Heberlein method is thought to have exercised an unfavour- 
able influence. 

Other smelting works in Germany appear to have a rela- 
tively small number of reported cases. Thus in 1909 among 
550 workers employed in four smelting works in the Hildesheim 
district only four cases were reported, and in the district of 
Potsdam* among 600 smelters only five were found affected on 
medical examination. There is no dmibt that many of the 
cases described as gastric catarrh are attributable to lead. 
Full information as to the conditions in Austria is contained 
in the publication of the Imperial Labour Statistical Bureau. 
In this comprehensive work the conditions in smtlting works 
are described. In the lead smelting works at Przibram the 
cases had dropped from an average of 38’ 2 among the 4000- 
5000 persons employed to twenty-two in 1894 and to six in 
1903, but (wily the severer cases are included. No single^case 
has occurred among the 350-450 persons engaged in mining 
the ore, c«s galena (lead sulphide) is practically non-poisonous. 
It was found, for example, that 50 per cent, of the furnace men 
had (according to their statement) suffered from lead colic. 
Of eight employed in the Pattinson process, seven stated they 
had suffered from colic. The lead smelting works in Gailitz 
showed marked frequency of lead poisoning — here the appointed 
surgeon attributed anaemia and gastric and intestinal catarrh 
to lead : 


Year. 

( 

No. 

Employed. 

Lead 

Colic. 

Illness c 

Anunuia. 

f Saturnine 

Gastric 

Catarrh. 

Origin. 

Intestinal 

Catarrh. 

Total 

Lead 

Sickness. 

Total 

Sickness. 

Ter Cent, 
due to 
Lead. 

1899 

• 

61 

14 

• 

2 

76 

J6 

108 

178 

60’0* 

1900 

i 57 

0 

2 

16 

,5 , 

29 

80 

36:2 

1901 

48 

4 

2 

17 

\l 

24 

60 

4«0 

1902 

47 



24 

0 

30 / 

56 

535 

1903 

49 

i 

i 

3 

11 

A 

lb, 

t_ 

57. 

31*6 



, u 

• 
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The diminution in the number of cases, especially of colic, 
is attributable to the efforts of the appointed surgeon. 

At Selmeczbanya a diminution from 196 cases in 1899 
(50*7 per cent.) to six (2*2 per cent.) in 1905 had taken p T ace. 
These figures point clearly to the success of the hygienic 
measures adopted in the last few years. 

In the large spelter works of Upper Silesia during tfie years 
1896-1901, among 3780 persons employed, there were eighty- 
three cases of lead colic and paralysis, that is, about 2’ 2 per 
cent, each year. The following tables show the incidence 
among spelter workers in the works in question from 1902 to 
1905 : 


Illness among Zinc Smelters 


Year. 

Loa<l Colic 
and 

Lead Paralysis. 

Kidney 

Disease. 

Gastric 

Catarrh. 

Antenna 

Rheuma- 

tism. 

No. 

Employed. 

1902 

29 

18 

137 

18 

448 

4417 

1903 

28 

21 

151 

24 

470 

4578 

1901 

44 

23 

181 

35 

590 

4077 

1905 

50 

18 

223 

40 

012 

4789 

Average 

0-8% 

0-5% 1 

3*7% 

0'«% 

1 1 •GO /' 1 
ii .) /0 

4015 


Illness among Calctnkrs 


Year. 

Lead Colic 
and 

Lead Paralysis. 

Kidney 

Disease. 

Gastric 

Catarrh. 

Antenna 

Rheuma- 

tism. 

No. 

Employed. 

1902 



5 

1 

tj78 

1149 

1903 

„ 

— 

9 

— 

112 

1087 

1904 

2 

— 

08 | 

1 

130 

1140 

1905 

1 

2 

t 

47 

2 

134 

1159 

Avorage 

0*08% 

0-05% 

2-0% 

0-1% 

10*2% 

1134 


In thirty-two spelter works in the district of Oppeln in the 
year 1905, among 4789 spelter workers proper, t there were 
50 cases of colic, 18 oj kidney disease, 223 of gastric and 
internal catarrh, 46 offansemia, and 612 of rheumatism, and 
among 1159 balciners 1 case of colic, 2 of kidney disease, 
47 of g&stric Aatarrh, 2 of anaemia, and 134 of rheumatism. 
^Cases ( are much more numerous in •speller works where 
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Swedish blende containing lead is worked. It is remarkable, 
however, that in large spelter works in Upper Silesia, where 
for years no cases of lead poisoning were reported, medical 
exariiination showed* that 20*5 per cent, had signs of lead 
absorption. 


White Lead and Lead Colours 

' Manufacture.— The primitive Dutch process consisted in 
placing lead grids in earthenware pots containing dilute 
acetic acfd and covering them with tan bark. Fermentation 
ensued with evolution of carbonic a'id gas and increase in 
temperature. The acetic acid vapour forms, with aid of 
atmospheric oxygen, first basic lead acetate, which, by the 
action of the carbonic acid gas, becomes converted into white 
lead and neutral lead acetate. The product is cruShed, sieved, 
and dried. In the German or Austrian process thin sheets of 
metallic lead are hung saddle- wise in chambers. Acetic acid 
vapour and carbonic acid gas (produced by burning coke) 
are led in f*om below. The chamber is then sealed and ]*cpt 
so for a considerable time. When the chamber is ‘ ripe ’ the 
white lead that has formed is taken out, freed from uncorroded 
lead by spraying, dried, finely ground, and packed. White 
lead comes on the market either as a powder or incorporated 
with oil. Of the remaining lead colours, red lead (Pb 3 0 4 ) is 
much used. It is produced by heating lead oxide in reverbera- 
tory furnaces with access of air and stirring. 


Lead Poisoning in the Manufacture of White Lead and 
Lead Colours 

The manufacture by the German process may be divided 
into three categories according to the degree of risk run : 

1. The *nost dangerous processes are hanging the plates 
in the chambers, work at the filter press^ drying, pulverising, 
and packing by hand. 

2. Less dangerous are transport to tne wasner, wasmng, ana 
grinding. 

3. Relatively ^the least dangerous are casting the%plctes, J 
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transport of them to the chambers, drying, mechanical packing, 
and mixing with oil. < 

The number of cases of lead poisoning in white lead factories 
is often relatively great despite regulations. Casual labourers 
especially run the greatest risk. This is frequently brought 
out in the reports of the German factory inspectors, who 
connect the high proportion of cases directly with the large 
number of unskilled workers. Regulations are really only 
successful in factories with regular employment. 

This has been found also in Great Britain, where the Medical 
Inspector of Factories showed that the cases among regular 
workers numbered 6 per cent, and among casual workers 
39 per cent. 

The following table gives particulars as to the occurrence of 
lead poisoning in the white lead factories in the district of 
Cologne in ( 1904, some of which have admirable hygienic 
€ arrangements : 


Plaoe. 

Manufacture. 

No. Employed. 

Cases of Load Poisoning. 

1 ‘ ' 1 

No. of 
Cases of 
Gastric 

V. 


Regular 

Casual 

Average 

Regular 

Casual i 

Total 

Catarrh. 

Cologne I. 

Whito lead • 


40 

173 

59 

95 

32 

127 

9 

13 

10 

17 

< 

25 

30 

10 

22 

„ 1. 

Litharge and 

r 

40 

4 

38 

5 

1 

d 

7 


red lead 


70 

62 

49 

3 

4 

7 

15 


( Lroinatc 


14 

43 

2 

72 

11 

33 

— 

— 

— 

5 

7 

Cologne 11. 

r 

White lead, 
litharge, and 
red lead J 


107 

102 

332 

332 

91 

70 

6 

9 

34 

19 

« 

40 

28 

30 

38 


It is worth noting, that cases of lead poisoning have been 
reported in the manufacture of zinc white, as, for example, in 
Bohemia in 1907 and 1908. 


USE OF LEAD COLOURS AND PAINTS (HOUSE PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS, ETC.) 

Use of le^d colours, /'especially by painters and decorators, 
causes Relatively much lead poisoning. Apart from ignorance 
of danger on? the part of the worker, and lack of personal 
^cleanliness, unsuitable methods of working atid to the danger, 
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especially dry rubbing of painted surfaces, which gives rise tcf 
much dust containing lead. Again, the crushing and mixing 
of lumps of white lead and rubbing lead colours with the 
hand are very dangerous. 

The following German and Austrian figures enable conclu- 
sions to be drawn as to the frequency of lead poisoning among 
painters. Jn the sick insurance societies of Frankfurt-a-M. 
in 1903 of every 100 painters 11*6 suffered from an attack of 
* lead poisoning. The similar sick insurance society of painters 
in Berlin has kept useful statistics which are given in the 
following table for the ten years 1900-9 : 


Year. 

No. of Members. 

N\ of 

On . as of 

Lead Poisoning. 

Cases per 

100 Members. 

1 < K)0 

3889 

357 

9*18 

1901 

3(510 

335 

m 9-26 

1902 

3815 

308 

8-07 

1903 

4397 

470 

10-69 

1904 

5029 

516 

10-26 

1905 

5328 

471 

8-84 

1900 

5355 

347 

6-48 

1907 . 

5173 

379 

7 32 

1908 

4992 

298 

5-97 , 

1949 

4781 

285 

5-96 

A vo rage 

4(537 

376-6 

811 


This shows that lead poisoning among the painters of 
Berlin is happily diminishing, which may be attributed to 
recent regulations. The society, however, complaips in its 
reports that not all cases of lead appear as such in their statistics, 
and believes that all diseases entered as rheumatism, gastric 
catarrh, nervous complaints, heart and kidney disea.se, should 
be regarded as associated with lead. The kinds of work in 
which painters suffer most are painting iron girders and 
machines, sheet metal and iron furniture, railway waggons, 
agricultu^l implements^ coach painting, cabinet-making, ship- 
building, and the use of red and 7 white lead. The use of 
lead colours, lead acetate , and lead ^ iromate often give me to 
lead poisoning. Colours containing lead are not infrequently 
used in the textile industry in dyeing, print tig, and* finishing. 
White lead ha^been used for weighting the v,xft. 
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Teleky has described cases of lead poisoning in which silk 
thread was weighted with acetate of lead. As a consequence 
a number of women engaged in sewing on fringes with the 
thread suffered. The English factory inspectors’ repprts 
describe cases from manipulating yarn ctyed with chromate of 
leadJ 

Chromate of leftd and white lead are used in colouring oil- 
cloth, artificial flowers, paper, rubber goods, pencils, penholders, 
socks, sealing-wax, candles, and stamps. 

USE OF LEAD IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

Lead poisoning has been frequently observed in such 
branches of the chemical industry as require large leaden or 
lead-lined vessels and pipes : the persons affected are princi- 
pally those engaged in lead burning. 

Risk is considerable in manufacture of lead acetate. The 
most dangerous processes are drying and packing the crystals. 

MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRIC ACCUMULATORS 

• 

Tlie manufacture of accumulators begins with the# casting 
of lead plates, which are then polished and dressed. Next 
follows ‘ pasting,’ that is, smearing the negative plate with a 
paste of litharge, the postive plate being ‘formed’ by having an 
electric current passed through so that the lead is converted 
into spongy peroxide. The wooden boxes in which the plates 
are assembled are lead-lined. 

The most dangerous processes are casting, wire-brushing, 
and pasting — the latter especially when done by hand. 

In the years 1908' and 1909 among about 761 workers 
employed in the accumulator factories of Cologne there were 
fifty-six cases of lead colic and seventy-nine of gastric and 
intestinal catarrh. Further figures for German accumulator 
works show that in the two largest accumulator factories in 
.the district of Potsdam employing *142 workers there were 
fifteen cases in 1904. iln^dreat Britain, in the ten year! 1900- 
1909, 285 casei were reported — an average of about thirty a 
year. 
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THE CERAMIC INDUSTRY 

Risk is present in several branches of the ceramic industry. 
It greatest in glazing earthenware, but not infrequent 
also in the porcelain and glass industries. It is impossible 
to deal with the extensive literature on this subject ex- 
haustively. A comprehensive and detailcjl survey of lead 
poisoning in the ceramic industry on the Continent is that by 
► Kaup. Distinction is made between leadless glazes which melt 
at high temperature and lead glazes which have the advantage 
of a low melting-point. Galena and litharge are used in the 
preparation of glazes for common earthenware and red and 
white lead for ware of better quality. Distinction has to be 
made between a lead silicious glaze for pottery ware, a lead and 
boric acid glaze for stoneware, and a lead and zinc oxide glaze 
for ordinary faience and stoneware. Seegar, the celebrated 
expert, praises the advantage of lead glaze and tl*j use of lead 
in the ceramic industry — it is indeed practically indispensable — 
and speaks of the poisonous nature of lead as its only fault. 
The components of the glaze must have definite relation to 
the hardnoss or softness of the body. The higher the propor- 
tion of silicic acid in the glaze the harder the firing It will 
stand ; Jie more the flux materials are in excess the lower will 
the melting point be. 

The most important flux materials are, arranged in order of 
decreasing fusibility, lead oxide, baryta, potash, soda, zinc 
oxide, chalk, magnesia, and clay. 

The glaze is made by first mixing the ingredients dry, and 
then either fritting them by fluxing in a reverberator^ furnace 
and finally grinding them very finely in water or using the 
raw material direct. In the fritting process in the case of the 
lead glares the soluble lead compounds become converted 
into less soluble lead silicates and double silicates. 

The glaze is applied in different ways — dipping, pouring, 
dusting, blowing, and volatilising. Air-dried and biscuited 
objects are dipped ; poufing the glaze on is practised in coajsc # 
ware, A)ofing-tiles, &c. ; dusting (with djy finely ground g}aze, 
litharge, or red lead) also in common ware? glaze-bibwing 
(aerographing) and glaze dusting on porcelain. *In these 
processes machines can be used. Bricks are Inly occasionally 
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’glazed with glazes of felspar, kaolin, and quartz, to which lead 
oxide is often added in very large quantity. Lead poisoning in 
brick works in view of the infrequent use of lead is not common, 
but when lead is used cases are frequent. % Kaup quotes se^ ^ral 
cases from the factory inspectors' reports : thus in three roof- 
tiling works examination by the district physician showed 
that almost all the workers were affected. 

Coarse ware pottery is made of pervious non-transparent 
clay with earthy fracture — only a portion of this class of ware 
(stoneware) is made of raw materials which fire white. Such 
ware generally receives a colourless glaze. The clay is shaped 
on the potter’s wheel, and is then fired once or, in the better 
qualities, twice. 

Grinding the ingredients of the glaze is still often done in 
primitive fashion in mortars. The glaze is usually composed 
of lead oxide and sand, often with addition of other lead com- 
t pounds as, fur example, in quite common ware, of equal parts 
of litharge, clay, and coarse sand. Sometimes, instead of 
litharge, galena (lead sulphide) or, with better qualities of 
ware, red lead or ‘ lead ashes ’ are used. 

The grinding of the glazes in open mills or even'in mortars 
constitutes a great danger which can be prevented almost 
entirely by grinding in ball mills. The glaze material is next 
mixed with water, and the articles are either dipped into 
the creamy mass or this is poured over them. In doing 
this the hands, clothes, and floors are splashed. The more 
dangerous dusting-on of glaze is rarely practised. Occasionally 
mechanical appliances take the place of hand dipping. Placing 
the ware in the glost oven is done without placing it first in 
saggars. 

In the better qualitfes of pottery cooking utensils, which are 
fired twice, a less fusible fritted lead glaze is generally used. 
Coloured glaze contains, besides the colouring metallic oxides, 
30-40 per cent, of litharge or red lead. 

As Kaup shows, Continental factory inspectors’ reports 
i meke only isolated references to occurrence of lead poisoning 
in potteries. lnsight«inte the conditions in small potteries is 
obtained only V’rom the Bavarian reports. In Upper Bavaria 
ninety-three potteries employ 157 persons who come into 
contact with lead glaze. Eleven cases were Unown to have 
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occurred in the last four years. Teleky found thirty-six oases 
of lead poisoning (mostly among glostplacers) in the records 
of the Potters’ Sick Insurance Society of Vienna 
f »Chyzer has described the striking conditions in Hungary. 
There there are about 4000 potters, of whom 500 come into 
contact with lead glaze. Chronic lead poisoning is rife 
among those carrying on the occupation as a home industry. 
Members of the family contract the disease from the dust in 
the living rooms. This dust was found to contain from 
0*5 to 8*7 per cent, of lead, 

, In the china and earthenware factories in Great Britain, m 
the ten years 1900-9, 1005 cases with fifty-seven deaths were 
reported. 

Manufacture of stove tiles. — The application of glaze to 
stove tiles is done in different ways. The two most important 
kinds are (1) fired tiles and (2) slipped tiles. In the production 
of fired tiles a lead-tin alloy consisting of 100 pkrts lead and # 
30-30 parts tin — so-called 4 calcine ’ — are melted together in fire- 
clay reverberatory or muffle furnaces and raked about when at 
a dull red heat so as to effect complete oxidation. The material 
when codl is mixed with the same quantity of saix<J and 
some !%lt, melted in the frit kiln, subsequently crushed, 
ground, mixed with water, and applied to the previously fired 
tiles. In this process risk is considerable. Presence of lead in 
the air lias been demonstrated even in well-appointed ‘ calcine ’ 
rooms. In unsuitably arranged rooms it was estimated that 
in a twelve-hour day a worker would inhale O' 6 ^amme of 
lead oxide and that 3-8 grammes would collect on th^clotlies. 

Slipped tiles are made in Meissen, Silesia, Bavaria, and 
Austria by first applying to them a mixture of clay and china 
clay. The glaze applied is very rich m lead, containing 50-60 
parts of red lead or litharge. Generally the glaze is applied 
direct to the unfired tiles and fired once. Figures as to occur- 
rence of poisoning in Germany are quoted by Kaup from the 
towns of, Velten and Jffeissen. Among from 1748 to 2500 
persons employed thirty-four case§ were reported in the f ve 
years ^901-5. Thirteen cases wer^ reported as occurjitig iti 
the three largest factories in Meissen in 1906. 

From other districts similar occurrence^ of pdisoning is 
reported. In fcohelnia in a single factory in 1906 there wore 
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fourteen cases with one death, in another in 1907 there were 
fourteen, and in 1908 twelve cases ; eight further cases occurred 
among majolica painters in 1908. 

Stoneware and porcelain . — Hard stoneware on a base >of 
clay, limestone, and felspar has usually a transparent lead glaze 
of double earth silicates of lead and alkalis, with generally boric 
acid to lower the fusing-point ; the lead is nearly always* added 
in the form of red lead or litharge. The portion of the glaze 
soluble in water is fritted, and forms, when mixed with the in- 
soluble portion, the glaze ready for use. The frit according to 
Kaup contains from 16 to 1 8 per cent, of red lead, and the added 
material (the mill mixing) 8-26 parts of white lead ; the glaze 
contains from 13 to 28 parts of lead oxide. The ware is dipped 
or the glaze is sometimes aerographed on. Ware-cleaning by 
hand (smoothing or levelling the surface with brushes, knives, 
&c.) is very dangerous work unless carried out under an 
efficient exhfiist. Colouring the body itself is done with 
coloured metal oxides or by applying clay (slipping) or by the 
direct application of colours either under or over the glaze. 
Some of the under-glaze colours (by addition of chrome yellow 
or nitrate of lead or red lead) contain lead and a*e applied 
with the brush or aerograph or in the form of transfer# . 

Plain earthenware is either not glazed or salt glazed ; only 
when decorated does it sometimes receive an acid lead glaze. 

Porcelain receives a leadless glaze of difficultly fusible 
silicate (quartz sand, china clay, felspar). Risk is here con- 
fined to painting with lead fluxes (enamel colours) containing 
lead. JJiese fluxes are readily fusible glasses made of 
silicic acid, boric acid, lead oxide, and alkalis, and contain 
much lead (60-80 per cent, of red lead). 

In the glass industry * lead poisoning may occur from use of 
red lead as one of the essential ingredients. In Great>Britain, 
in the years 1900-9, forty-eight cases were reported in glass 
polishing from use of putty powder. 

LETTERPRESS PRINTING, ETC. 

Type metal Consists of about 67 per cent, lead, 27 per cent, 
antimony* and (i per cent, tin, but sometimes of 75 per cent, 
lead, 23 ger cent, antimony, and 2 per cent.*tin. 
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LEAD (ZINC, SILVER) AND ITS USE 

The actual printer comes least of all in contact with lead/ 
“Pse of lead colours ^(white lead, chromate of lead, &c.) may 
be a source of danger, especially in the preparation of printing 
ink<} from them and in cleaning the printing rolls. A further, 
if slight, danger arises from the use of bronze powder consisting 
of copper, zinc, and tin. The two last-named metals contain 
from 0*1 to O' 5 per cent, of lead, and in the application and 
brushing off of the bronze there is a slight risk. 

The compositor is exposed to constant danger from handling 
the type and disturbing the dust in the cases. This dust may 
contain from 15 to 38 per cent, of lead. Blowing the dust out 
bf the cases with bellows is especially dangerous, and want of 
cleanliness (eating and smoking in the workroom) contributes 
to the risk. 

Type founders and persons engaged in rubbing and pre- 
paring the type suffer. Introduction of type-casting machines 
(linotype, monotype) has lessened the danger considerably. 

No lead fumes are developed, as a temperature sufficiently 
high to produce them is never reached. In all the processes, 
therefore, it is lead dust which has to be considered. 

The folio wing figures of the Imperial Statistical Office as 
to occurence of lead poisoning among printers in Vienna 
indicate the relative danger : 


Occupation. 

Average No. 
ot Members, 
1901-1900. 

Average No. 
of Cases, 
1901-1900. 

Percentage 
of Oases, 
1901-1900. 

Compositors f . 

3182 

90-3 


1‘rintcis .... 

809 

20*3 

2-4 

Castors and Stereotypers 

241 

15-8 

6-(i 

Females employou in casting . 

74 

817 

» 

10-8 


In Bohemia there is reference to thirty-eight cases in letter- 
press printing in 1907 and twenty-seven in 1908. 

Among 5093 persons treated for lead poisoning between 
the years f 898 and 1901 tn hospitals in Prussia, 222 were letter-, 
press printers. 

Betv. een 1900 and 1909 in Great’ Britain 200 cases ol lead 
poisoning were reported. 
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VARIOUS BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 

The number of industries using lead is very large. Layet 
as long ago as 1876 enumerated 111. We, however, limit tfur- 
selves to those in which the risk is considerable. 

Use of lead beds in file-cutting has given rise to many cases. 
Further, to hardeft the file it is dipped into a bath of molten 
lead. From 3 to 6 per cent, of lead has been found in the dust 
in rooms where hardening is done. 

Of 7000 persons employed in file-cutting in the German 
Empire in the years 1901-5 on an average 30- 5 or 0*43 per 
cent, were affected yearly. In Great Britain 211 cases were 
reported in the years 1900-9. 

In 'polishing precious stones formerly many cases of lead 
poisoning occurred, the reason being that the polishers come 
into contact with particles of lead and fix the diamonds to be 
polished in a vice composed of an alloy of lead and tin. Danger 
is increased when the stones are actually polished on revolving 
leaden discs. In Bohemia granite polishing used to be done in 
this way, but is now replaced in many factories by carborundum 
(silicon carbide). 

Musical instrument making in Bohemia in tile years 
1906-8 was found regularly to give rise to cases of lead 
poisoning from use of molten lead in filling them with a view to 
shaping and bending. In lead pipe and organ pipe works, 
lead burning, plumbing, &c., considerable risk is run. 

Often the causes of lead poisoning are difficult to discover, 
and, w4*en found, surprising. Thus shoemakers* have suffered 
from holding leaden nails in the mouth. Again, cases in women 
have been reported fro^n cutting out artificial flowers or paper 
articles with aid of lead patterns, or counting stamps printed 
in lead colours. 1 


MERCURY 

“ As metallic mercury ogives off vapour even at ordinary 
temperatures, poisoning (/an occur not only in the recovery of 
the metal from the ore, but also in all processes in which it is 
used. 1 j 

* Chronic industrial poisoning occurs prtfcipally in the 
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MERCURY AND ITS USE 
.1 

preparation and use of mercury salts, in recovery of the metd 
itself and of other petals with use of an amalgam, in water 
gilding, from use of nitrate of mercury in the preparation of 
rafrbit fur for felt Jiat making, from use of mercury pumps 
in producing the vacuum in electric filament lamps, and in 
making barometers and thermometers. 

Preparation.— Mercury is obtained by roasting cinnabar 
(sulphide of mercury). When cinnabar is heated with access 
of air the sulphide burns to sulphur dioxide and the mercury 
volatilises and is subsequently condensed. Formerly the 
.process was carried on in open hearths ; now it is done usually 
in blast* furnaces. The mercury is condensed in Idria in large 
chambers cooled with water, while at Almaden in Spain it is 
collected in a series of small earthenware receptacles (aludels), 
from small openings in which the mercury flows in gutters and 
collects. The mercury so recovered is usually redistilled. 

On the walls of the condensers a deposit of* sulphide and 
oxide of mercury collects, removal of which is one of the # 
operations most attended with risk. 

Recovery of silver or gold by amalgamation with mercury 
is carried* on only in America. The metallic silver or gold 
is tak<*i up by the mercury, from which it is recovered by 
disti 11a cion. 

The conditions in the quicksilver mines of Idria in Austria 
have improved of late years. Thus in the five years prior to 
1886 of 500 cases of illness more than 11 per cent, were due 
to chronic mercurial poisoning. In 1906, 209 persons were 
employed, ^f whom only one-third were permanent hands. 
Among these the sickness rate was very high (95-104 per 
cent.). Of 741 cases of illness among the miners there were 
six of mercury poisoning, and of 179 among persons em- 
ployed in recovery of the metal, twelve cases. 1 

The conditions of employment in the cinnabar mines of 
Monte Amiata in Italy have recently been described in detail. 3 
Here, although the recovery of the metal is carried out in 
modern furnaces, thus greatly reducing the danger, nevertheless 
nearly all the furnace workers suffer from chronic poisoaing. 

In silvering of mirrors the leaf of tinfoil Vas spread out 
on an inclined table ; mercury was poured over it and the 
Bheet of glass laid on the top with weights.^ The superfluous 
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friercury was squeezed out and ran away owing to the sloping 
position of the table. Now this process- even in Fiirth, is 
almost entirely replaced by the nitrate of silver and ammonia 
process. Years ago the number of easss of poisoning ^as 
very serious in places where, as in Fiirth, the work was 
carried on as a home industry. 

In the production of incandescent electric bulbs danger arises 
from breaking of the glass pipes of the pumps and scattering 
of mercury on the floor of the workrooms. Since there is 
a growing tendency to replace mercury pumps by air pumps 
such cases ought to become rare. 

In water gilding — a process little employed now — the 
metal objects (military buttons, &c.) to be gilded, after treat- 
ment with a flux, are brushed over with the mercury amalgam, 
and subsequently fired to drive off the mercury. Unless 
careful provision is made to carry away the vapour chronic 
poisoning eanfiot fail to occur. Even sweeps have been affected 
after cleaning the chimneys of water gilders’ workshops. In 
Great Britain, between 1899 and 1905, six cases were reported 
among water gilders. 

Inutile manufacture of barometers and thermometers mercury 
poisoning is not infrequent. Between 1899 and 1905 Sixteen 
such cases were reported in England ; during the same period 
there were seventeen cases among those putting together 
electrical meters. 

Risk of mercurial poisoning is constantly present in hatters' 
furriers' processes and in subsequent processes in felt hat 
factoi;ies^ The risk from use of nitrate of mercury is consider- 
able to those brushing the rabbit skins with the solution 
(carotting), and subsequently drying, brushing, cutting, 
locking, and packing tliem. According to Hencke in 100 
kilos of the carotting liquid there are 20 kilos of ihercury. 
In England, in the years 1899-1905, thirteen cases of 
mercurial poisoning were reported in hatters’ furriers’ pro- 
cesses. Among eighty-one persons so t employed the medical 
inspector found twenty-se^en with very defective teeth as 
the result of the employment, and seventeen with marked 
tremor. k 

In the 1 manufacture of mercurial salts poisoning occurs 
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chiefly when they are made' by sublimation, as in the 
manufacture of vermilion, of corrosive sublimate (when 
mercurous sulphate is sublimed with salt), and in the prepar- 
ation of calomel (when sublimate ground with mercury or 
mercurous sulphate mixed with mercury and salt is sub- 
limed). Between 1899 and 1905 in England seven cases were 
reported from chemical works. As to occurrence of mercury 
poisoning from fulminate of mercury , see the chapter on 
Explosives. 


ARSENIC 

Chronic industrial arsenical 'poisoning , both as to origin and 
course, is markedly different from the acute form. 

The chronic form arises mainly from inhalation of minute 
quantities of metallic arsenic or its compounds in recovery from 
the ore, or from the use of arsenic compounds^ the manu- 
facture of colours, in tanyards, and in glass making. Acute* 
industrial arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning is especially likely 
to occur where metals and acids react on one another and 
either th^ metal or the acid contains arsenic in appreciable 
amounj^. Further, arseniuretted hydrogen may be confined 
in gases given off in smelting operations and in chemical 
processes. 

Recovery of Arsenic and White ' Arsenic. — Pure 
arsenic is obtained from native cobalt and arsenical pyrites 
by volatilisation on roasting the ore in the absence of air. 
After the furnace has been charged sheet iron condensing tubes 
are affixed 1 6 the mouths of the retorts, which projeSTout of 
the furnace, and to these again iron or earthenware prolongs. 
Arsenic condenses on the sides of the* sheet metal tubes and 
amorphous arsenic, oxides, and sulphides in the prolongs. 
After sublimation has been completed the contents of the 
prolongs are removed and used for production of other arsenic 
compounds ; the (generally) argentiferous residues in the retorts 
are removed and further treated in silver smelting worlds 
finally* the crusts of crystalline arierd<j (artificial fly poyder) 
are kn( eked out from the carefully' unrolled sheet iron*fcubes. 

As can be readily understood from the description oppor- 
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tunity of poisoning ^om volatilisation of arsenic and of 
arsenic compounds is considerable. Metallic arsenic is used 
for making hard shot, and for increasing the brilliancy and 
hardness of metal alloys (type metal, &e.). f 

White arsenic (arsenic trioxide) is obtained by roasting 
with access of air in reverberatory furnaces arsenical ores and 
smelting residues.. The vapours of white arsenic Sublime 
and are condensed as a powder in long walled channels or 
in chambers, and are resublimed in iron cylinders. White < 
arsenic is used in making colours, in glass (for decolourising 
purposes), as an insecticide in the stuffing of animals, &c. 

Industrial Arsenic Poisoning— In tho extraction oj 
arsenic and preparation of arsenious acid danger is present. 
But reliable accounts in literature of poisoning among those 
engaged in arsenic works are wanting. 

Those engaged in roasting operations and packing suffer 
much from skin affections. Similar poisoning is reported in 
'the smelting of other arsenical ores — nickel, cobalt, lead, 
copper, iron, and silver, from arsenic compounds present in 
the fumes. This is especially the case in the smelting of 
tin, which generally contains arsenical pyrites. 

Sanger is present also in unliairing (i.e. removing the 
wool from sheep skins), since the skins imported from Buenos 
Aires and Monte Video are treated with a preservative which, 
in addition to sodium nitrate, soda, and potash, contains 
generally arsenious acid. 

In tanneries a mixture of arsenic sulphide (realgar) and lime 
is used for unhairing. Arsenic is used also for preserving 
and shifting animal furs ; but although affections of the skin are 
described I cannot find reference to arsenical poisoning. 

The inspector for East London in 1905 refers to severe 
eczematous eruptions on face, neck, and hands, .affecting 
workers in a sheep dip works — mainly in the packing of the 
light powder in packets. 

Formerly the use of arsenic in the manufacture of colours 
.wes great, especially of emerald (Schweinfurter) green. This 
is made by dissolving t ars^nious acid in potash with addition of 
acetate of coppbr. Drying and grinding the material constitute 
the main«danger. Scheele’s green is another arsenical colour. 

. Use of arseriic colours is becoming less aryl less. But in 
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colour printing of paper and colouring M chalk they are still • 
employed. They are used, too, as mordants in dyeing, but 
cases of poisoning from these sources in recent years are not 
to btf found. 

The dust in many glass works contains, it is stated, as much 
as 1‘5 per cent of white arsenic. 

Despite the numerous opportunities for ai^enical poisoning 
in industries it is rare or, at any rate, is only rarely reported. 

, Arseniuretted Hydrogen Poisoning. — Industrial poison- 
ing from arseniuretted hydrogen is caused mostly by inhalation 
of 'iie gases developed by the action on one another of acids 
affd metals which contain arsenic. Hydrogen gas as usually 
prepared for tilling balloons gives occasion for poisoning. 

In Breslau in 1902 five workmen became affected, of whom 
three died from inhalation of arseniuretted hydrogen gas in 
filling toy balloons. 1 

Further, use of hydrogen in lead burning ma$r expose to 
risk, and also preparation of zinc chloride flux. 

Of thirtv-nine recorded cases of arseniuretted hydrogen 
poisoning twelve were chemists, eleven workers filling toy 
balloons, sevam aniline workers, five lead smelters, three balloon- 
ists, and ^n one the origin could not be traced. Ninetecif of 
these pr ved fatal within from three to twenty-four days. 3 

Cases are recorded (1) in the reduction of nitroso-methyl- 
aniline with zinc and hydrochloric acid ; (2) in the prepara- 
tion of zinc chloride from zinc ashes and hydrochloric acid ; 
(3) from manufacture of zinc sulphate from crude sulphuric 
acid and zinc dust ; (4) in spelter works in the refinmg^of 
silver from the f zinc crust with impure hydrochloric acid ;and 
(5) in the formation room of accumulator factories. 

The English factory inspectors’ report describes in 1906 
occurrence of three cases in an electrolytic process for the 
recovery of copper m which the copper dissolved in sulphuric 
acid was deposited at the cathode, and hydrogen at the lead 
anode. In the 1907 report mention is made of two cases, one 
affecting a "chemist sepaAting bismuth from a solution of 0 
bismuth chloi id*. in hydrochloric aci^, a$d the other (which 
proved fatal) a man who had cleaned a vitriol taifk. 0 

The poisoning resulting from ferro-silicon is in pant refer- 
able to development of, arseniuretted hydrogen £as. 
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ALIMONY 

It seems doubtful if industrial poitoning can really 'be 
traced to antimony or its compounds ; generally tlie arsenic 
present with the antimony is at fault. tErben 1 consider/ that 
industrial antimony poisoning occurs among workmen employed 
in smelting antimony alloys in making tartar emetic through 
inhalation of fufties of oxide of antimony. 

A case is cited of a workman in Hamburg engaged in pul- 
verising pure antimony who was attacked with vomiting 
which lasted for several days, and the inspector of factories 
noted epistaxis (nose bleeding) and vomiting as following /m 
the crushing of antimony ore. 

Compositors in addition to chronic lead poisoning may 
suffer, it is alleged, from chronic antimony poisoning, showing 
itself in diminution in the number of white blood corpuscles 
and marked eosinophilia. These changes in the blood could 
be broughf about experimentally in rabbits. Antimony was 
found by the Marsh test in the stools of those affected. 

IRON 

« 

Pig iron is obtained by smelting iron ores in bla$t furnaces 
(fig. 29), through the upper opening of which charges of ore, 
limestone or similar material to act as a flux, and coke are 
fed in succession. The furnaces are worked continuously, 
using a blast of heated air ; carbon monoxide is produced 
and effects the reduction of the ore to molten iron. The 
latter accumulates in the hearth and is covered with molten 
sfa^ this flows constantly away through an Opening and is 
collected in slag bogies for removal, or is sometimes cooled in 
water. • 

The crude iron is tapped from time to time, ai}d is led in 
a fluid condition into moulds called ‘pigs/ in which it 
solidifies. Cast iron is occasionally used direct from the blast 
furnace for the purpose of making rough castings, but 
generally it is further refined befo?e being used in a foundry 
by remelting with past^iron scrap in a cupola furnadfe. 

* Wrought' iron is made by treating pig iron in refinery and 
puddling furnaces ; in these much of the carbon is removed 
as carbon mciioxide, and from the puddling furnace the iron 
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Fig. 29 

a Hearth ; b Bosh ; c Shaft ; d Gas uptake ; e Down-comer ; / Tuyeres with 
water cooling arrangement ; g Blast pipes ; h Tapping Lole ; k Supporting* 
columns ; l Furnace bottom ; m Charging hopper ; n Boil with raNing and • 
lowering arrangement. 
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is obtained as a pasty mass which caii be worked into bars, 
rods, or plates. , 

Steel is made in various ways. The Acid Bessemer process 
consists in forcing compressed air in numerous small streams 
through molten cast iron, in iron vessels (converters) which 
are lined with ganister, a silicious sandstone. These can 
be rotated on trunnions. Basic Bessemer steel is made in 
similar converters by the Thomas-Gilchrist or basic process, 
which can be applied to pig irons containing phosphorus.* 
The latter is removed by giving the converter a basic lining 
of calcined magnesium limestone mixed with tar. 

In the Martin process steel is obtained by melting together 
pig iron with steel sera]), wrought iron scrap, &c., on the 
hearth of a Siemens regenerative furnace with a silicious 
lining. 

In iron smelting the most important danger is from blast 
furnace gas* rich in carbonic oxide. Sulphur dioxide, hydro- 
cyanic acid, and arseniuretted hydrogen gas may possibly be 
present. 

When work was carried out in blast furnaces with open tops 
that workers engaged in charging ran considerable risk. But 
as the blast furnace gas is rich in carbonic oxide and has high 
beating capacity these gases are now always led off and utilised ; 
the charging point is closed by a cup (Parry’s cup and cone 
charger) and only opened from time to time mechanically, 
when the workers retire so far from the opening as to be 
unaffected by the escaping gas. The gas is led away (fig. 29) 
+ hr^rgh a side opening into special gas mains, is subjected to 
a purifying process in order to rid it of flue dust, and then used 
to heat the blast, fire the boilers, or drive gas engines. 

Severe blast furnace gas poisoning, however, does occur in 
entering the mains for cleaning purposes. Numerous cases of 
the kind are quoted in the section on Carbonic oxide poisoning. 

The gases evolved on tapping and slag running can also 
act injuriously, and unpleasant emanations be given off in 
^granulating the slag (by^receiving the fluid slag in water). 

* Jn the peddling* process much carbonic oxide \s p present. 
Other processes, however, can scarcely give rise to poisoning. 

Thebasit sl^g produced in the Thomas-Gilchrist process is a 
valuable manure on account of the phosphorus it contains ; 
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it is ground in edge runners, and then deduced to a very fine 
dust in mills and disintegrators. This dust has a corrosive 
action already referred to in the chapter on Phosphorus and 
Artificial Manures. • 

The poisoning caused by ferro-silicon is of interest. Iron 
with high proportion of silicon has been made in recent years 
on a large scale for production of steel. Some 4000 tons of 
ferro-silicon are annually exported to Great Britain from 
France and Germany. It is made by melting together iron ore, 
quartz, coke, and lime (as flux) at very high temperature in 
electrical furnaces. The coke reduces the quartz and ore to 
silicon and metal with the production of ferro-silicon. Certain 
grades, namely those with about 5f> per cent, silicon, have 
the property of decomposing or disintegrating into powder 
on exposure for any length of time to the air, with produc- 
tion of very poisonous gases containing phosphoretted and 
arseniuretted hydrogen. The iron and quartz flften contain 
phosphate' 1 , which in presence of carbon and at the high 
temperature of the electrical furnace would no doubt be 
converted into phospiiides combining with the lime to form 
calcium phosphide ; similarly any arsenic present woifld yield 
calcium firsenide. These would be decomposed in presence of 
water and evolve phosphoretted and arseniuretted hydrogen 
gas. In addition to its poisonous properties it has also given 
rise to explosions. 

[In January 1905 fifty steerage passengers were made 
serious!; ill and eleven of them died. In 1907 five passengers 
died on a Swejiish steamer as the remit of poisonous gas^gi^en 
off from ferro-silicon, and more recently five lives were lost 
on the steams Aston carrying the material from Antwerp to 
Grimsby.* r l his accident led to full investigation of the 
subject by I)r. Copeman, F.R.S., one of the Medical Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, Mr. S. R. Bennett, one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Factories, and Dr. Wilson Hake, Ph.D., 
F.I.C., in »hich the conclusions arrived at are summarised as 
Follows : 

1 . Numerous accidents, fatal and otherwise, Ifeve been Caused 

within the last few years by the escape of poisonous andexplosive 

* ‘ On tilt JSat n& Uses, and Manufacture of Ferro-ailfcon,’ 1909. Cd. 495Si? 
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gases from consignments if ferro-silicon, which, in every 
instance, have been found to consist of so-called high-grade 
ferro-silicon, produced in the electric furnace. 

2. These accidents, for the most part, have occurred during 
transport of the ferro-silicon by water * whether in sea-going 
vessels or in barges and canal-boats plying on inland waters. 

3. These accidents have occurred in various countries and 
on vessels of different nationalities, while the ferro-silicon 
carried has, in almost every instance, been the product of a 
different manufactory. 

4. Ferro-silicon, especially of grades containing from 40 per 
cent, to 60 per cent, of silicon, is invariably found to evolve 
considerable quantities of phosphoretted hydrogen ^as, and, 
in less amount, of arseniuretted hydrogen, both of which are 
of a highly poisonous nature. A certain amount of the gas 
evolved is present, as such, in the alloy, being ‘ occluded ’ in 
minute spaces with which its substance is often permeated. 

5. As the result of careful investigation, it has been shown 
that certain grades of ferro-silicon — notably such as contain 
about 33 per cent., 50 per cent., and 00 per cent, of silicon — 
even when manufactured from fairly pure constituents, are 
both brittle and liable to disintegrate spontaneously, this latter 
characteristic being apt to be specially marked in tlife case of the 
50 per cent, grade. 

All these grades are commonly employed at the present time. 

6. In the event of disintegration occurring, the amount of 
surface exposed will, obviously, be greater than if the mass were 
solid. 

7. Evolution of poisonous gases is greatly increased by the 

action of moisture, or of moist air, under the influence of which 
t ,I?w#phoretted hydrogen is generated from calcium phosphide, 
which, in turn, is formed, in large part, at any rate, from the 
calcium phosphate present in anthracite and quartz, at the high 
temperature of the electric furnace. If spontaneous disinte- 
gration of the alloy also occurs, much larger quantifies of gas 
would be given off from such friable and unstable material, 
other conditions being equal. The greater or less tendency of 
a given sample to evolve poisonous gases, and even a rough 
estimate of their probable amount may be arrived a£ by the use 
qf test-papers prepared V/ith silver nitrate. » 

« 8. Thera is no evidence that low-grade ferro-silicon (10 to 
15 percent.), produced in the blast-furnace, has ever given rise 
to accidents ^f similar character to those known to have been 
caused by the high-grade electrically produced alloy. Blast- 
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furnace ferro-silicon does not Mrnlve j$)isonous gases even in 
. presence of moisture. 

9. As regards ferro-silicon produced in the electric furnace, 

f 'hc evidence available goes to show that certain percentage 
grades are practically quite innocuous. This statement applies 
to grades of alloy of a silicon content up to and including 30 per 
cent* and probably also, though in considerably less degree, to 
those of 70 per cent, and over. • 

10. Tn view of the fact that the use of ferro-silicon of grades 
ranging between 30 per cent, and 70 per cent, apparently is not 
essential in metallurgical operations, with the possible exception 
of basic steel manufacture, it will be advisable that the produc- 
tion df this alloy of grades ranging between these percentages 
should be discontinued in the future. 

11. The proprietors of iron and ^tecl works making use of 
ferro-silicon will assist in the protection of their workpeople, 
and at the same time act for the public benefit by restricting 
their orders to grades of this material, either not exceeding 
30 per cent., or of 70 per cent, and upwards, according to the 
special nature of their requirements. 

1 2. But as, pending international agreement on the question, 
intermediate percentages of ferro-silicon will doubtless continue 
to be imfaufaetured and sold, the issue, by the Board of Trade, of 
specif 1 regulations will be necessary in order to obviate, so far as 
raa) be possible, chance of further accidents during the transport 
of this substance. 

InPr alia , these regulations should require a declaration of 
the nature, percentage, date of manufacture, and place of origin 
of any such consignment. 

The suggested regulations are printed on p. 291.] 

ZINC 

Industrial poisoning from zinc is unknown. The chronic 
zinc poisoning among spelter workers described by Schlockow 
with nervous symptoms is undoubtedly to be attributed to 
lead. 


COPPER : BRASS 

Occurrence hr ass- founder's Opinion is divided as 

to whether pure copper is poisonous or not. Lehmatm has 
at any rate shown experimentally that as an industrial poison 
it is withe it importance. 
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Occurrence, however, of b^ass-founder’s ague is undoubtedly 
frequent. Although neither pure zinc not pure copper give rifce 
to poisoning, yet the pouring of brass (an alloy of zinc and 
copper) sets up a peculiar train of symptoms. As the symp- 
toms are transient, and medical attendance is only very rarely 
sought after, knowledge of its frequency is difficult to obtain. 

Sigcl, 1 who has experimented on himself, believes that the 
symptoms result from inhalation of superheated zinc fumes. 
In large well-appointed brass casting shops (as in those of f 
Zeiss in Jena) incidence is rare. 

Lehmann 2 very recently has expressed his decided opinion 
that brass-founder’s ague is a zinc poisoning due to inhalation 
of zinc oxide and not zinc fumes. This conclusion he came to 
as the result of experiments on a workman predisposed to 
attacks of brass-founder’s ague. Lehmann’s surmise is that the 
symptoms are due to an auto-intoxication from absorption 
t of dead epithelial cells lining the respiratory tract, the cells 
having been destroyed by inhalation of the zinc oxide. He 
found that he could produce typical symptoms in a worker 
by inhalation of the fumes given off in burning pure zinc. 

4 fetal picMing . — The object of metal dipping ‘is to give 
metal objects, especially of brass (buckles, lamps/ electric 
fittings, candlesticks, &c.), a clean or mat surface and is 
effected by dipping in baths of nitric, hydrochloric, or sulphuric 
acid. Generally after dipping in the dilute bath the articles go 
for one or two minutes into strong acid, from which injurious 
fumes, especially nitrous fumes, develop with occasionally 
fqjj fll eff ect (see the chapter on Nitric Acid). Unfortunately, 
there are no references in the literature of the subject as to 
the frequency of such attacks. 

Recovery of gold ancl silver has been already referred to 
in the chapters on Mercury, Lead, and Cyanogen. 

Mention must be made of argyria. This is not poisoning in 
the proper sense of the word, as injury to health is hardly 
caused. Argyria results from absorpt^m of small dosps of silver 
salts which, excreted in the form of reduced metallic silver, give 
the gkin a shiny black •colcfur. Cases are most frequently seen 
in silverers of glass pearls who do the work by suction. 
Local argyria has been described by Lewin in silvering of 
rfiirrors and in photographers. 



III. OCCURRENCE OF INDUSTRIAL POISON- 
ING IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 

The most important facts have now been stated as to the 
occurrence of poisoning in industry, and there remain only a 
few gaps to fill in and to survey briefly the risks in certain 
important groups of industry. 

TREATMENT OF STONE AND EARTHS 
Lime Burning : Glass Industry « 

Lead poisoning in the ceramic industry (earthenware, 
porcelain, glass, polishing of precious stones, &c.) has been 
dealt with in detail in the chapter on Lead. There is further 
the possibility of chrome-ulceration, of arsenic poisoiffng and 
conceivably also of manganese. Further, poisoning by carbonic 
oxidt <md carbon dioxide may occur from the escape of furnace 
gases where hygienic conditions are bad. In charging lime 
kilns poisoning by carbonic oxide has occurred. The report 
of the Union of Chemical Industry in 1006 describes the case 
of a workman who was assisting in filling the kiln with lime- 
stone. As the furnace door was opened for the purpsa# yas 
escaped in such amount as to render him unconscious. He 
was picked up thirty minutes later, but efforts at resuscitation 
failed. 

Carbonic oxide poisoning, again, may arise from the use 
of Siemens regenerative furnaces, especially glass furnaces : 
details are given in the chapter on Illuminating Gas. 

Hydro%uoric acid is # present as an industrial poison in 
glass etching (see Fluorine Compoumls). Persons employed hi' 
this process suffer from inflammation of the respiratory^ tract 
and ulceiation of the skin of the hands. I could not find any 
precise statement as to the frequency of the occurrence of 
such in j uiies. JJtse of sand-blasting to rough &n the surface of 
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glass has to some exte/.t taked the plac6 of etching by hydro- 
fluoric acid. ♦ 

TREATMENT OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

« 

In tanning use of arsenic compounds for detaching the 
wool from skins and of gas lime for getting rid of hair may 
cause injury to health. With the latter there is possibility 
of the action of cyanogen compounds (see the chapters on 
Arsenic and Cyanogen). 

PREPARATION OF VEGETABLE FOOD STUFFS AND THE LIKE 

In fermentation processes as in breweries and the sugar 
industry accumulations of carbonic acid gas occur, and suffoca- 
tion from this source has been repeatedly described. Mention in 
this connection should be made of the use of saluf er containing 
some 2 per cent, of silicofluoric acid as a preservative and anti- 
aseptic in beer brewing. In the sulphuring of hops, wine, &c., 
the workers may run risk from the injurious action of sulphur 
dioxide. Arsenic in the sulphuric acid used for the production 
of dextrine may set up industrial poisoning. Poisoning from 
ammonia gas can occur in cold storage premises. * Industrial 
poisoning from tobacco is not proved, but the injuriovs effect 
of the aroma and dust of tobacco — especially in women — in 
badly arranged tobacco factories is probable. 

WOOD WORKING 

Injurious woods. — In recent literature there are' several 
int^gflsting references to injury to health from certain poisonous 
kinds of wood — skin affections in workers manipulating satin- 
wood, and affections of the heart and general health in workers 
making shuttles of African boxwood. Details of these forms 
of poisoning are reported from England and Bavaria. The 
wood used for making the shuttles was West African boxwood 
(Gonioma Kamassi). It appears that the wood contains an 
alkaloidal poison which affects tlje heart’s action. The 
\forkers suffered from headache, feeling of sleepiness, lachryma- 
tion? # coryza, difficulty of breathing, nausea, and weakness. 
Four workers had to give up the work because of the difficulty 
in breathing. Inquiry was made by Dr. John Hay of 
Liverpool in 19(& and by the medical inspector of factories 
inJ905f* The following table shows the symptoms found : 
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Symptoms. 

f'ersons Examined. 

1905. 

1907-1908. 


Number 

l’er cent. 

N umber. 

J’ef Cent. 

(i) * 

(-') 

■ CO 

(1) 

(f>) 

Headacho ..... 

27 

24*1 

18 

22-8 

Feeling of somnolence . 

10 

0-0 

17 

21-5 

Running of eyes .... 

13 

11*6 . 

9 

11 *3 

Running of nose .... 

28 

250 

20 

28-0 

Breathing affected 

31 

30*4 

13 

1 16*4 

Nausea or sickness 

13 

11*6 

3 

3*8 

Faintness or weakness . 

11 


1 

1*2 


r the later inquiry shows considerable diminution in the 
amount of complaint as to i aspirator* r trouble. This may have 
been due to the improved conditions of working, freely acknow- 
ledged by the men. Men were examined who had complained 
of the effects of the wood in 1905, and had continued uninter- 
ruptedly at the same kind of work during* the interval^ 
without any obvious further injury to their health, although 
they prefc rred working on other woods. 

East Indian boxwood had to be discarded in the shuttle 
trade owir% to its irritant action on the eyes. Sabicu \ycod 
from Ouba was stated to give off ‘ a snuffy dust under the 
machine and hand planes, the effect of which upon the worker 
is to cause a running at the eyes and nose, and a general feeling 
of cold in the head. The symptoms pass off in an hour or so 
after discontinuance of work.’ Reference was made in the 
report Tor 1906 to eczematous eruptions produced by so- 
called Borneo rosewood, a wood used owing to its bri]^*yi£ 
colour and exquisite grain in fret-saw work. The Director 
of the Imperial Institute experimented with this wood, but 
failed to discover injurious properties in it. At the same time 
experiments with the wood and sawdust of East and West 
Indian satinwood v ere undertaken, but also without result. 

From inquiries subsequently made it appeared that much 
confusion ^existed as to ^he designation ‘ satinwood,’ as under 
this name were classed both East and West Indian satinwood 
and also satin walnut. The evidence* was cjear that East 
Indian satinwood was more irritating than West Indian. 
Satin wain dt wood is apparently harmless. In ftie ship- 
building yard i ff East London, Glasgow, and Bristol affection? 
of the skin were recognised, but susceptibility to tte woocf ( 
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varied. One man assorted tiat merely laying a shaving on 
the back of his hand would produce a sore jSlace. The injurious 
effects here seem to disappear quickly. Exhaust ventilation ; j 
applied, but there is a tendency to give uj» the use of the wood. 

Isolated cases of illness have been ascribed to working teak 
and olive wood. In Sheffield the following are held. to be 
irritating : ebony; magenta rosewood, West Indian boxwood, 
cocos wood. Some kinds of mahogany are said to affect the 
eyes and nose. 

Use of methylated spirit in polishing furniture k said to 
lead to injury to health although not to set up actual poisoning. 
Lead poisoning can occur from the sand-papering of^coats of 
paint applied to wood. 

In impregnating wood with creosote and tar the effects on 
the skin noted in the chapter on Tar are observed. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

In getting rid of the grease from animal wool carbon 
bisulphide or benzine may be used. 

The process of carbonising in the production of s[ioddy may 
giv&'rise to injury to health from acid fumes. Lead poisoning 
used to be caused by the knocking together of the leaden 
weights attached to the Jacquard looms. This is a thing of 
the past, as now iron weights are universal. 

Opportunity for lead poisoning is given in the w eighting of 
yarn — especially of silk with lead compounds. 

In bleaching use of chlorine and sulphur dioxide has to be 
buFhSJn mind. 

In chemical cleaning poisoning by benzine may occur. 

In dyeing and 'printing use of poisonous colours is lessening, 
as they have been supplanted by aniline colours. On occurrence 
of aniline poisoning in aniline black dyeing see the section on 
Aniline. Use of lead colours and of chromate of lead are dealt 
with in special sections. 



PART 11 

TUfj SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL POISONING 

In this section the most important diseases and symptoms 
of industrial poisoning will be described. In doing this — 
considering the mainly practical purpose of # this book — 
theoretical toxicological details and any full discussion oi* 
disputed scientific points will be omitted. 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

if fherto in this book we have intentionally followed the 
inductive method, from the particular to the general : we 
began by citing a number of important instances of industrial 
poisomng, but only now will endeavour be made to give a 
definition of the terms 4 poison 5 and 4 poisoning.’ 

Attempts at such definitions are numerous ; every old and 
new text-boftk of toxicology contains them. A few onlyllfBH 
good for. our purpose. It is characteristic that Lewin, after 
attempting a definition of the conception 4 poisoning himself 
rejects it and declares that he can see no practical disadvantage 
in the impossibility of defining this notion, because deductions 
based upon the knowledge of undoubted cases can never be 
dispensed with, even if a definition were possible : one justi- 
fication tRe more for our # inductive method. 

Bift we u i 1 ! not quite dispense ^th ^ definition. 

Poisons are certain substances which are afile chemically to 
act on an organism in such a way as to effect a • permanent 
or transient injury to its organs and functions ; an injuny 
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consequently to the health anchwell-beintj of the person affected ; 
this injury we call poisoning. < 

In, the present book we have refrained from including 
industrial infections among industrial* poisonings, and Ihe 
subject has been limited to poisoning in the restricted and 
current sense of the word. 

An industrial 'poison is a poison employed, produced, or 
somehow occasioned in industrial occupation, which is brought 
about inadvertently, and consequently against the will of the • 
person poisoned. 

From a simple survey of the action of industrial pbisons in 
general we may group them as follows : 

1. Poisons which act superficially, i.e. which cause in the 
organs which they touch gross anatomical lesions 
(irritation, corrosion, &c.) — so-called contact-effect. To 
this <Slass belong especially irritant and corrosive 
poisons. 

2. Blood poisons, i.e. poisons which are absorbed by the 
blood and change it ; this change can affect either 
the blood colouring-matter, with which certain poisons 
form chemical compounds, or the blood corpuscles 
themselves can be altered or destroyed (for instance, 
poisons having a haemolytic action). 

3. Poisons with definite internal action, so-called remote 
or specific effect. To this class belong the poisons 
which, after being absorbed into the system, act upon 
definite organs or tissues in a, specific manner (nerve # 
poisons, heart poisons, &c.). 

It is indeed possible for one and the same poison to display 
two or all three of these modes of action. 

The effect of poison depends upon an interaction of the 
poison and the organism, or its single organs. Selection as 
regards quality and quantity is a property of the organism as 
well as of the poison : the nature apd amount of fhe poison 
‘ taken in are determining factors on the one side, and on the 
othdr the constitution, kize, and weight of the dffected 
organism. The chemical constitution of the poisonous sub- 
stance determines the qualitative property of the poison. 

• Further, certain physical properties of the prison determine 
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its action, especially i Ifc form, solubility in water, and its power 
of dissolving fat. These affect Its susceptibility to absorption, 
^o which point we shall retilrn shortly ; the hygroscopic 
capacity of a poiso^ produces a highly irritant and corrosive 
action. 

Industrial poisons can be absorbed (1) as solid substances, 
(2) as*li quids, and (3) as gases. Since industrial poisoning, as 
defined above, is of course neither desired nor intended by the 
sufferer, who unsuspectingly takes into his system poison used 
or developed in the factory, solid substances in finely divided 
condition — in the form of dust — can be considered as industrial 
# poi -ons! Accordingly, industrial poisons can be classed as due 
to dust, gases, and liquids. 

The poison may be introduced mto the body through the 
functional activity of the organism by the lungs or alimentary 
tract, or it may penetrate the uninjured or injured surface of 
the skin. 

Industrial poisons which contaminate the air of the factory 
are inhaled — these are consequently either poisonous dusts 
or gases and vapours. v 

As a fule, only industrial poisons in a liquid fonn 
through the skin, which may be either intact or mounded; 
gascc as poisons seldom do ; poisons in the form of fat or dust 
can only pass through the skin after they have been first 
dissolved by the secretions of the skin or of a wound, so that 
they come to be absorbed in solution. Most frequently 
those liquid poisons which are capable of dissolving the 
fat of the skin are thus absorbed, and next, such liquids 
as have a ‘corrosive effect, breaking down the resistance 
of the skin covering and producing an inflamed raw surface. 
But such prisons much more easily eftter through the mucous 
membrane, as this naturally offers a much weaker resistance 
than the skin. 

From a quantitative point of view it is especially the 
amount of poison actively assimilated which determines the 
effect. Every poison is without effect if assimilated in corre 
sponcLngty small quantities. Therein consequently a minimum 
poisonous dose, after which the poison begins to act ; t)ut this 
minimum dose can only be ascertained and specified when 
the qualitative properties and the weight of»the organism afe 
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also taken into consideration ; tit has therefore a relative value. 
The strongest effect wnich a jjoison is abj3 to produce is the 
destruction of the life functions of the organism, the fata^J 
effect. This fatal dose, however, can^only be determined 
relatively to the qualities of the organism in question. 

Not only is the absolute quality of the poison of decisive 
significance, but the degree of concentration often inffuences 
its action, that is to say, the greater or less amount of effective 
poison contained in the substance conveying it into the 
organism ; concentration plays an important part in many 
industrial poisons, especially, as is obvious, in corrosive 
poisons. 

A further important point is the time which it takes to 
absorb the poison. The action of the poison — the whole expres- 
sion of the symptoms of poisoning — is essentially influenced 
by this fact. 

Usually gradual and repeated absorption of small quantities 
'produces slow onset of symptoms, while sudden absorption 
of larger quantities of poison brings about rapid onset of 
illness. In the former case the poisoning is called chronic , 
\.^e latter, acute. Acute industrial poisoning is sometimes 
so sudden that the affected person cannot w ithdraw ^himself 
in time from the influence of the poison, nor prevent its entrance 
in considerable quantities into his system ; this is often caused 
by the fact that the effect of the poison is so rapid that he is 
often suddenly deprived of power to move or of consciousness, 
and remains then exposed to the action of the poison until help 
comes. Such accidents are mostly caused by poisonous gases. 
' "Occasionally also considerable quantities of poisoh enter quite 
unnoticed into the body, such as odourless poisonous gases in 
breathing, or poisonous diquids through the skin. In chronic 
industrial poisoning unsuspected accumulation of, poison 
takes place, until symptoms of illness ultimately reveal 
themselves ; as the first stages of poisoning are not recognised 
in time by the person affected, he continues exposed to the 
influence of the poison for weeks, months, even years, until the 
chronic effect has reached Jits full development and becomes 
obvioits. Suclf insidious industrial poisoning arises through 
the continual absorption into the lungs or stomach of small 
quantities of poisonous dust, gases, and vapours, during 
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constant or frequent 'work ii| an atjnosphere containing 
.such gases ; poisonous liquids |also, by soiling hands and 
K'od/ or by penetrating the skim can produce slow industrial 
poisoning. 

Industrial poisoning which in respect of its duration 
stands midway between acute and chronic is called sub-acute 
poisoning. This usually means that more frequent absorption 
of greater quantities of poison has taken place, though not in 
•doses large enough to produce an immediately acute effect. 
This is important legally because industrial poisonings caused 
through the sudden absorption of poison in sufficient quantity 
to ac t immediately or to bring about subsequent symptoms 
of poisoning, are reckoned as accidents. Thus acute and 
many sub-acute industrial poisonings are accounted accidents. 
Chronic industrial poisonings, acquired gradually, count as 
illnesses. But as in certain cases it cannot be decided whether 
sudden or gradual absorption of the industrial *poison is in 
question, diis distinction is an unnatural one. It is also un- 
natural in die legal sense, for there is often no material reason 
for regarding as legally distinct cases of chronic and acute 
industrial jfbisoning. To this we shall refer later in disoussjr^ 
the question of insurance against industrial poisoning. 

We, have from the outset assumed that the effect of the 
poison depends not only on the nature of the poison itself, 
but also on that of the organism, considered both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. 

Significant in a quantitative respect is the body weight of 
the organism, and the fatal dose of the poison must be ascer- 
tained and stated in connection with the body weight, calcu- 
lated as a rule per kilo of the live weight. 

The qualit ative point of view must reckon with the differing 
susceptibility of organisms for poison. This varying suscepti- 
bility to the action of poison, the causes of which are very 
obscure, is called disposition. 

Differed species (of animals and men) exhibit often very 
different degrees of susceptibility towards one and the same* 
poison ;°the differences in this respeck) are often very consider- 
able, and one cannot simply transfer the experience experi- 
mentally gained from one species of animal to man or Another 
species of animal, without further experiment. Besides dis- 
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position, sex, and si^ill mor<f age, oftfen determine within the 
same species marked difference of susceptibility to a poison. 
Further, there is an individual disposition due to quality 
peculiar to the individual, which mal^s some persons more 
than usually immune and others specially susceptible. Indi- 
viduals weakened by illness are particularly susceptible to 
poisoning. Two diseases, in especial, favour the operation 
of poison, influencing disastrously the capacity for assimilating 
food, and reducing the general resisting power of the body ; 
of these tuberculosis stands first. 

Individual disposition plays in industrial poisoning a part 
which must not be under-estimated ; it determines the possi- 
bility of acclimatisation to a poison ; some individuals capable 
of resistance habituate themselves — often comparatively easily 
— to a poison, and become, up to a certain limit, immune 
against it, that is, they can tolerate a quantity which would 
be injurious 1 to others not so accustomed. With other indi- 
viduals, however, the opposite effect is apparent. Repeated 
exposure to the action of the poison leads to an increased 
susceptibility, so that acclimatisation is not possible. Innate 
k;;per-sensitiveness of the individual towards a poison is 
called idiosyncrasy. Frequently, for example, this quality 
shows itself as hyper-sensitiveness of the skin towards the 
harmful action of certain poisons. A marked lowering in the 
sensitiveness, innate or acquired, of the organism towards a 
poison is called immunity. 

The possibility of the absorption and action of a poison 
presupposes — speaking generally — its solubility, and indeed 
its solubility in the body juices. 

In general, poison £an be absorbed at very different points 
of the body ; so far as industrial poisons are concerned, these 
are the mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, the 
mucous membrane of the digestive tract, and the skin, intact 
or broken. The rapidity of absorption depends on the nature 
•-of the poison, of the individual, and the channel of absorption. 
Of c industrial poisons g£ses are relatively the most v quickly 
absorbed ; sometimes indeed so swiftly that the effect follows 
almost fmmediately. 

Elimination of industrial poisons m effected principally 
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by the kidneys, the in&stinal a'&al, the respiratory organs, 
and, more rarely, tne skin. I apidity of elimination also 
tuuends on the nature of the poison and of the person 
poisoned. 

If elimination is insufficient, or absorption takes place more 
quickly than excretion, the poison accumulates in the body, 
and has*a cumulative effect which in chronic industrial poison- 
ings plays a very important role. Under certain circum- 
stances poisons are not thrown off, bat stored up — fixed — 
in the body. 

i he poison absorbed in the body can act unchanged from 
the p bice •where it is stored. A number of poisons, however, 
undergo in the organism chemical change through which the 
action of the poison is partly lessened, rarely increased. Among 
such changes and weakening of the poison are : oxidation, as, 
for example, of organic poisons into their final products 
(carbonic acid, water, &e.), oxidation of benzene *into phenol, 
oxidation of sulphur dioxide into sulphuric acid, &c. ; reduc- 
tion in the case of metals, peroxides, &c. ; neutralisation of 
acids by alkaline juices ; chemical union (for instance, of aro- 
matic comjftmnds with sulphuric acid). The splitting up. x 
albuminous bodies is not of importance in regard to inaustrial 
poisons. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON TI1E TREATMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
POISONINGS 

Although in industrial poisoning the importance of treat- , 
ment is small in comparison with that of preventive measures, 
in discussing particular forms of poisoning, full weight must 
be given to it : and in order to avoid repetition, certain points 
will be brought forward here. 

Of the treatment of chronic industrial poisonings not 
much in general can be said ; unfortunately, special treat- 
ment has o^en little change. It will usually be of advantage 
to maintain the activity of the excretory organs. So far as 
there is question jf poisons affecting mfei abolism apd injuriously 
influencing (he general state of nutrition, treatment aiming at 
improving the general health and strength offers liope of 
success. For nervous symptoms, especially paralysis, disturb- 
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anoe in sensation, treatment generally suitable to nervous 
diseases can be tried (electfVo-therapeutics, baths, &c.). In 
treatment of acute industrial poisonings, which often de- 
mand the prompt intervention of laymen, ‘ first aid ’ is more 
hopeful. 

The most important general rules of treatment arise in 
reference to irritant poisons which produce ulceration of the 
skin, and further in regard to those poisons which cause 
unconsciousness, especially blood poisons. / 

When an irritant poison is acting on the skin, the first 
object to be aimed at is naturally the immediate removal 
of the cause of corrosion by water, or, better still, neutra- 
lisation by an alkaline solution (for example, soda solution) in 
the case of corrosive acids, and weak acids (organic acids, acetic 
acid, citric acid) in the case of caustic action by alkalis. Such 
remedies must be at hand in factories as part of the equip- 
ment for fir&fc aid, where irritant poisonings can occur. 

In those industrial poisonings which result in loss of con- 
sciousness, arrest of respiration and suffocation, attempts at 
resuscitation should at once be made. In these attempts 
a* resuscitation, artificial respiration is of the greyest import- 
ance ; of course the sufferer must first be withdrawn, .from the 
influence of the poison, i.e. be brought into fresh air. Great 
care must be taken, especially where it is necessary to enter 
places filled with a poisonous atmosphere, to prevent the 
rescuers, as is often the case, themselves falling victims to the 
influence of the poison. They should be provided with suitable 
nn $moke helmets or breathing apparatus. 

We will not describe the methods of resuscitation and 
artificial respiration universally enjoined ; they can be found 
in every first-aid handbook. 

Emphasis is laid on the great importance of treatment by 
oxygen in cases of industrial poisoning through gaseous blood 
poisons, as this treatment is attended with good results. 
Apparatus for the administration 4 of oxygen should be kept 
wherever there exists the possibility of such poisoning, 
especially in t mines,® smelting works, chemical factolies, and 
chemical laboratories. 

Oxygen treatment rests on the fact that by raising the 
pressure of thfc oxygen from 113 mm.j as it is generally in 
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ordinary air, to 675 mml, which ^ reachc^ in presence of pure 
> oxygen, the quantity o| oxygeii absorbed in the blood rises 
fiV^i 0*3 to 1*8 per lOO/c.e. Further, the saturation of the 
haemoglobin, the colouring mattcb of the blood, undergoes an 
increase of 2*4 per cent. This increase of oxygen in the blood 
can sav£ life in cases where through poisoning a deficiency of 
oxygen has resulted. • 

The introduction of oxygen is done by special apparatus 
Vhich acts essentially on 
the, principle that during 
inhalation oxygen is pressed 
into r iie lungs which are 
below normal physiological 
pressure, while exhalation is 
effected by a deflating 
arrangement when the 
poisoned individual no longer 
breathes of his own accord. 

When natural breathing 
begins, the introduction of 
oxygen wit Pout special ap- 
paratus generally suffices. 

Driiger’s oxygen apparatus 
(fig. 30) consists of a small 
oxygen cylinder provided 
with a closing valve, a small 
manometer, a so-called 
‘ automatic ’ reducing valve 
with an arrangement for 
opening and closing the 
oxygen supply, a bag to act as a receiver or economiser, a 
breathing "'mask, and a metal tube connecting the breathing 
mask with the other parts of the apparatus. The oxygen 
cylinder, when fified, contains about 1 80 litres of oxygen, and 
the manometer allows th% manipulator to control at any time 
whatever oxygen it still contains. The automatic arrange-* 
ment not only reduces the pressure t*it at tjie same time 
controls the supply of oxygen. This dose is fixed i,t three 
litres of oxygen per minute, so that the apparatus with the 
same oxygen cyljnderVill last for sixty minuted. The^xygen * 



Fid. 30. — Dragci’s Oxygen Box 

I Oxygen cylinder ; A Valve on cylin- 
der ; B ManoTiieter ; C Key for opening 
and closing the flow of oxygen ; F Econo* 
miser ; H Facepiece. 
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. 32^— Showing apparatus in use {Sicbe, Goryum d? Co.) 
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is not inhaled purel but is mixed with atmospheric air 
according to need, 'ant in ord x to make this possible the 
\?eathing mask is provided will t a small hole through which 
atmospheric air finds ^trance. 

As the oxygen flows continuously from the cylinder waste 
during^ exhalation is prevented by the economiser, in which, 



Inflating Exhausting 

■ Fig. 33. — Dragcr’s Pulmotor ( R . Jacobson) 


during exhalation, the inflowing oxygen accumulates, to be 
absorbed again in inhalation. A small relief valve in the 
screw head of the bag prevents the entrance into it of 
exhaled air. 

Another oxygen inhaling apparatus for resuscitating pur- 
poses, that of Siebe, Gorman & Co., is illustrated in figs. 31 
and 3L, 

Driiger also constructs an apparatus called the * Pulmotor,* 
which simultaneously accomplishes the introduction «of oxygen 
and artificial respiration. 
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Inflation and deflation air effectedfby an injector driven by 
compressed oxygen ; f tin's alternately Jlrives fresh air enriched . 
with oxygen into the lungs ajpd then ly suction empties the^ 
again. While with the mechanical appliances of resuscitation 
belonging to older systems the hand of the helper regulated the 
rate of breathing, in the case of the Pulmotor the lungs, 
according to tlieit size, automatically fix the rate of breathing ; 
as soon as the lungs are filled the apparatus of its own accord 
marks the moment for ‘ deflation,’ and as soon as they arec 
emptied of ‘ inflation.’ This automatic reversal is effected by 
a little bellows which is connected with the air tubes. During 
inflation the same pressure is exerted in the bellows *as in the 
lungs. As soon as the lungs are filled, the pressure in the 
bellows increases and it expands, its forward movement causing 
the reversal to deflation. When the lungs are emptied the 
bellows contracts, and through this contraction results the 
reversal to irflation. 

If, in an exceptional case, the breathing for some reason 
does not act automatically, the hand of the helper can 
manipulate it by means of a backward and forward movement 
"^a lever. According to choice, either a nose-mask or a mask 
covering both mouth and nose can be worn. 

Combined with the regular apparatus for resuscitation is an 
ordinary apparatus for the inhalation of oxygen ; by the simple 
altering of a lever, either the one or the other can be employed. 



II. INDUSTRIAL POISONING IN 
PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES 

Aitkii tlie foregoing general remarks we may now consider 
various points of view in regard to c lassification of industrial 
poisonings into groups : 

(1) Toxicological, based on the action of the poisons. 

(2) Chemical, based on the chemical composition of the 

poisons. 

(3) Physical, based on the varying density of the poisons. 

(I h vision into solid (in form of dust), gaseous, and 
liguid poisons.) 

Tc which may be added : 

(P Classification according to the source of the poisoning 
and therefore according to industry, upon which 
Part I is mainly based. 

In this section (Part II) a system is adopted which takes 
into consideration as far as possible all the principles of 
division mentioned above, in order to classify industrial 
poisonous substances in such a manner that general practical** 
conclusions can be clearly drawn, and supervision rendered 
easy. 


GROUP: MINERAL ACIDS , HALOGENS, INORGANIC 
HALOGEN COMPOUNDS, ALKALIS 

t • 

Common to this group is a string corrosive and irri^anf* 
effect, varying nowever in degree ; as gsfees this^roup ccjjrrode 
or inflame the mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, 
and in liquid form or in solution, the skin. 

Besides thi superficial effect single me^ib&s of thi* group, 
169 
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especially those containing nitrogen, produce a remote effect 
JLthAlnnrf. » M t 1 


' 

aJlids a debre 


upon the blood. 

After absorption of the ailids a ddbrease in the alkalinity 
of the blood can take placf and in >ts power to take up 
carbonic acid, thus vitally affecting the interchange of 
gases in the body, and producing symptoms of tissue 
suffocation. 

As regards treatment in the case of acids and alkalis, 
neutralisation has been already mentioned ; further, oxygen* 
treatment may be recommended in cases where the blood has 
been injuriously affected. In cases of poisoning through 
breathing in acid vapours, inhalation of extremely rarefied 
vapour of ammonia or of a spray of soda solution (about 
1 per cent.) is advisable. 


MINERAL ACIDS 

Hydrochloric Acid (HC1) is a colourless, pungently smelling 
gas which gives off strong white fumes. Experiments on 
animals, carefully carried out by Leymann, produced the 
following symptoms. 

Even in a concentration of 2-5 per thousand clouding of 
the cornea ensues, and after about an hour inflammation of 
the conjunctiva, violent running from every exposed mucous 
nembrane with marked reddening, and frequently inflamma- 
ion (necrosis) of the septum of the nose ; the lungs are dis- 
tended with blood, here and there haemorrhages occur in the 
respiratory and also in the digestive tracts. Tire animal dies 
)f cedema (swelling) of the lungs and haemorrhage into the 
ungs if exposed long enough to the action of HC1, even 
though (according to Ldimann) there may not be ♦accumula- 
tion of HC1 in the blood ; the chief effect is the irritant 
me ; 1*5—5 per thousand parts II Cl in the air suffices, after 
three or four hours’ exposure, to affect smaller animals 
(rabbits) so much that they die during the experiment or 
shortly after it. Man ca?n tolerate an atmosphere containing 
0*1 tb 0*2 per thousand HC1 ; a somewhat greater proportion 
of HC1 produces bronchial catarrh, cough, &c. 

Thq solution of/ hydrochloric acid in*water is about 40 per 
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cent. Simply wetjiini the skia with concentrated solution of 
hydrochloric acid do® not generally liave an irritant effect 
unless persisted in foJsome ti^ne ; the action of the acid, when 
continued, has a marked effec^ upon the mucous membranes 
and upon the eyes. 

The same treatment already recommended in the intro- 
ductory remarks on poisoning by inhalation of acid fumes in 
general applies. 

Hydrofluoric Acid (HF1), a pungently smelling, colourless 
gas, causes even in weak solutions (0*02 per cent.) irritant 
symptoms (catarrh of the mucous membrane of the respira- 
tory organs, laclirymation, &c.). Stronger solutions set up 
obstinate ulcers, difficult to heal, in the mucous membrane 
and the skin. 

Silico-fluoric Acid (H 2 SiFl p ) produces an analogous though 
somewhat less marked corrosive action. 

As regards treatment the reader is again Merred to the 
introductory sentences on this group. 

Sulphni Dioxide (S0 2 ) is a colourless, pungently smelling 
gas which, acting in low' concentration or for a short period, 
causes cohgh and irritation of the mucous membrare of one 
respiratory passages and of the eyes ; acting for a longer 
period, it sets up inflammation of the mucous membrane, 
bronchial catarrh, expectoration 01 blood, and inflammation 
of the lungs. 

As Ogata and Lehmann have proved by experiments — some 
of them made on man — a proportion of 0-03-0*04 per thousand 
of sulphur dioxide in the air has a serious effect on a person^ 
unaccustomed to it, while workmen used to this gas can 
tolerate it easily. 

As sulphur dioxide probably dee) jot affect the blood, 
treat merit by oxygen inhalation is use<es-\ Otherwise the 
treatment spoken of as applying to acid poisonings in general 
holds good. 

Sulphufic Acid (H 2 SOj. Concentrated sulphuric acid occa- 
sional^ splashes into the eye or w^ts the skin, causing severe 
irritation ana corrosion, unless the liquid is quickly washed 
off or neutralised. If the action of the acid persists^ t£e cor- 
rosive effect becomes deepseated and leads to disfiguring scars. 

Nitrous Fi^es, Nitric Acid. — Citric oxiejs (NO) oxidises in the 
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air with formation of .redfumtes compc *edj>bf nitrogen trioxide 
(N 2 0 3 ) and nitrogen peroxide (l| 0 2 ). Th se oxides are contained 
in the- gases evolved from funning nitric acid and where nitric' 
acid acts upon metals, organif substances, &c. 

Industrial poisoning by nitrous fumes is dangerous ; un- 
fortunately it frequently occurs and often runs a severe, even 
fatal, course ; sometimes numerous workers are poisoned 
simultaneously. The main reason why nitrous fumes are so 
dangerous is because their effect, like that of most other « 
irritant gases, is not shown at once in symptoms of irritation, 
such as cough, cramp of the glottis, &c., which would at 
least serve as a warning to the affected person ; on 'the con- 
trary, generally no effect at all is felt at first, especially if the 
fumes are not very concentrated. Symptoms of irritation 
usually appear only after some hours’ stay in the poisonous 
atmosphere. By this time a relatively large quantity of the 
poisonous gas 1 has been absorbed, and the remote effect on the 
blood induced. 

The first symptoms of irritation (cough, difficulty of 
breathing, nausea, &c.) generally disappear when the affected 
person leaves the charged atmosphere, and he then often 
passes several hours without symptoms, relatively well* Later 
severe symptoms supervene — often rather suddenly — difficulty 
of breathing, fits of suffocation, cyanosis, and copious frothy 
blood-stained expectoration with symptoms of inflammation 
of the bronchial tubes and lungs. These attacks may last a 
longer or shorter time, and in severe cases can lead to death ; 
^slight cases end in recovery, without any sequela\ 

In poisoning by nitrous acid fumes, oxygcSi inhalation, 
if applied in time, undoubtedly holds out hope of success, 
and should always be fried. Chloroform has been repeatedly 
recommended as a remedy. Probably its inhalatioif produces 
no actual curative effect, but only an abatement of the 
symptoms through the narcosis induced. 

Nitric acid (HNO ;5 ) in solution lias an irritant corroding 
^action if, when concen traied, it comes into contact with the 
skin or mucqps membrane. 
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THE HALOGUNS| (CHLOBltNE, BTpMINE, IODINE) 

Chlorine (Cl) is a|yellow-g*een, pungently smelling gas, 
Bromine (Br) a fuming liquid j^nd Iodine (I) forms crystals 
which volatilise slightly at ordinary temperatures. 

According to Lehmann’s experiments on animals the effect 
of chlorine gas and bromine fumes is completely similar. Leh- 
mann and Binz assume that chlorine has a twofold effect : 

(1) narcotic, paralysing the outer membrane of the brain, and 

(2) the well-known irritant action upon the mucous membrane, 
producing a general catarrh of the air passages, and inflam- 
mation tff the lungs ; it is, however, only the latter which causes 
menace to life. Other writers do not mention the narcotic 
effect upon the brain and assume that the halogens when 
brought into contact with the mucous membrane are quickly 
converted into halogen hydrides, and, as such, produce a corro- 
sive effect. According to Lehmann, even 0*01 pur thousand Cl 
or Br in the air is injurious, even 0*1 per thousand produce? 
ulceration of the mucous membrane, and one or two hours’ ex- 
posure to the poison endangers life. Lehmann has further tested 
(on dogs) acclimatisation to chlorine, and finds that after a 
month the power of resistance to chlorine appears to be increased 
about veil times. In a further series of experiments the same 
author has proved that even the smallest quantities of chlorine 
present in the atmosphere are completely absorbed in breathing. 

Conti nued or frequent action of chlorine upon the organism 
produces symptoms which have been described as chronic 
chlorine poisoning— such as anaemia and indigestion, in 
addition to «atarrhal and nervous symptoms. Further, in 
factories where chlorine is produced by the electrolytic process, 
workers wer^ found to be suffering frofn the so-called chlorine 
rash (first»observcd by Herxheimer). This skin disease consists 
in an inflammation of the glands of the skin, with occasional 
development of ulcers and scars. Severe cases are accom- 
panied by^ digestive disturbance. Bcttmann, Lehmann, and 
others maintain that it is not caused by chlorine alone* 
but bjP chlorinated tar products, ^hioh are formed in*the 
production of chlorine and hydrochloric acid. 9 

In acute oases of chlorine poisoning oxygen treatment should 
be tried, but in^any case the patient should have free access to 
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pure air. Approved remedies >are inhajatijfcn of soda spray or 
very dilute ammonia, 'or of a flvapourispd Solution of sodium 
hypochlorite. If the patientn is in giyatx pain, he may be / 
allowed to inhale cocaine solujion (0*2 per cent.). 

The administration of arsenic (solutio arsenicalis) is recom- 
mended, especially in cases of acne. In general the usual 
treatment for diseases of the skin is followed ; salicylic 
acid lotions, sulphur baths, and sulphur ointments may bo 
made use of. 

Chlorides — Chlorides of Phosphorus , Phosphorus-trichloride 
(PC1 3 ), and Phosphorus oxychloride (P0C1 3 ), arc strong- 
smelling liquids, fuming in the air, and when "brought 
into contact with water decomposing into phosphorous 
acid and hydrochloric acid. These halogen compounds of 
phosphorus have a violently irritant action upon the respiratory 
organs and the eyes, in that they decompose on the mucous 
jnembrane inl-o hydrochloric acid and an oxyacid of phos- 
phorus. Inhalation of the fumes of these compounds causes 
cough, difficulty of breathing, inflammation of the respiratory 
passages, and blood-stained expectoration. 

Treatment is similar to that for acid poisoning 'in general 
and hydrochloric acid in particular. • 

Similar to that of the chlorides of phosphorus is the action 
of chlorides of sulphur , of which sulphur monochloride (S 3 C1) 3 
is of industrial hygienic importance as it is employed in the 
vulcanising of indiarubber. It is a brown, oily, fuming liquid, 
which, mixed with water or even in damp air, decomposes into 
„ sulphur dioxide and hydrochloric acid. The fumes of sulphur 
monochloride have therefore a marked irritant effect, like 
that of hydrochloric acid and sulphur dioxide. The action of 
sulphur chloride was thoroughly studied by Lehmann. Indus- 
trial poisoning by sulphur chloride is mentioned by'Leymann 
and also in the reports of the Prussian factory inspectors for 
1897. The latter case ended fatally owing to the ignorance of 
the would-be rescuers : a workman* had spilt trichloride of 
phosphorus upon his clothes, and the by-standers, not knowing 
its clapgerous action when combined with water, poureJi water 
on him. c 

c Treatment is similar to that of poisoning from hydro- 
chloric ^id or stUpfiur dioxide. 
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Chloride of 'zinc fcinf chloride, ZnCl 2 ) likewise has corrod- 
ing and irritant actio/Tj upon tl^e mucous membrane of the 
respiratory organs. 


AMMONIA 

Amtnonia (NH 3 ) is a colourless, pungent-smelling gas which 
dissolves to the exte^ of about 33 per cent, in water. In- 
Jialed; it first produces violent reflex coughing, then irritation 
and corrosion of the mucous membrane of the respiratory 
organs, and finally death through suffocation (spasm of the 
glottr) i£ exposure to its action has lasted a sufficiently long 
time. Microscopic sections exhibit a diphtheritic appearance 
of the mucous membrane, and inflammation of the lungs. The 
effects upon the central nervous system (irritation of the 
medulla and spinal cord) which are peculiar to ammonia 
compounds need not be considered, as the corfosion of the 
respiratory passage is sufficient alone to cause death. When 
the action of the gas is less intense, the patient rallies from the 
first stage, but often severe symptoms come on later affecting 
the lungs. • 

Lehmann in experiments upon himself could tolerate as 
much a* 0‘33 per thousand NH 3 for thirty minutes ; he found 
in gas works (with fairly marked odour) hardly more than 
0*1 per thousand NH 3 in the atmosphere, and considers 0*5 
per thousand distinct evidence of excess. He found that he 
could produce in dogs acclimatisation up to 1*0 per thousand 
NH 3 (five times as much as could at first be borne). About 88 
per cent, of the ammonia contained in the air is absorbed 
in breathing ; ammonia is said to exercise also a reducing 
action upon the oxygen of the blood (oxy haemoglobin). 

Chronic poisoning by ammonia can hardly be said to occur. 
In those who clean out sewers and drains, the inflammation 
of the eyes and digestive disturbance attributed partly to 
ammonia are probably (^ue more to the action of sulphur 
compounds — ammonium sulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Irritatiofi due to solution of ammonia •does not come into 
account in industrial employment. 

As regards treatment, fresh air or administration of oxygen 
is most likely to be successful. Inhalationlalso of very dilute 
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acetic acid vapour, steam, or spray f>f podium carbonate is 
advocated. 


The alkaline hydroxides (potassium and sodium hydroxide, 
KOH, NaOH) have an albumen-dissolving and therefore 
caustic effect. Industrially it occurs in the caustic action of 
concentrated (often hot) lyes upon the skin or upon the eyev 
— through splashing. Quicklime (CaO) has also a caustic 
action, producing inflammation of the skin or eyes (especially 
in those engaged in the preparation of mortar). « 

Under this head comes also the effect upon the respiratory 
passages — described by several authors — caused in the pro- 
duction of artificial manure discussed at length in Part I. 

As regards treatment of the irritant effect of alkalis, what 
has been sai£ as to corrosives in general applies here (rinsing 
c with water or weak organic acids), and in inflammation of the 
eye caused by lime a drop of castor oil is recommended. 

GROUP : METALS AND METAL-COMPOUNDS 

The various substances of this group differ markedly 
in their action. Under this heading come principally 
chronic metal poisonings, characterised by a general, often 
very intense, disturbance of nutrition, which justifies their 
delineation as 4 metabolic poisons ’ ; among these poisons also 
are included certain others which produce chronic poisoning 
accompanied by severe disturbance of the peripheral and 
central nervous system. 

The corrosive action common to the metal oxjdes (when 
acting in a concentrated condition), attributable to the 
formation of insoluble albuminates, need not, in industrial 
poisoning, be taken so much into account. The corrosive 
effect is characteristic only of the ‘compounds, especially of 
thp acid salts of chromiuin, which, as an acid-forming element, 
mayjbe classed in the preceding group. Disturbance of health 
in workmen handling nickel compounds are also ascribed to 
the corrosive action of these substances. 
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LEAD, LEAD (©MPOUitDS 

Lead poisoning is the most frequent and important chronic 
industrial poisoning ; the symptoms are very varied and 
associated with the most different groups of organs. We shall 
describe the typical course of a case of industrial lead poisoning, 
laying stress, however, on the fact that numerous cases 
follow an irregular course, in that special symptoms or compli- 
cations of symptoms are in some especially accentuated, while 
in others they become less marked or are absent altogether. 

A premonitory indication of chronic lead poisoning is a 
blue line on the gum, indic ated by a slate gray or bluish black 
edging to the teeth, the appearance of which is usually accom- 
panied by an unpleasant sweetish taste in the mouth. The 
cause of this blue line was for some time disputed. It is 
obviously due to the formation and deposit of siiiphide of lead., 
through the action of sulphuretted hydrogen arising from 
decompositivin in the mouth cavity. At the same time a 
general feeling of malaise and weakness often comes on, 
occasionally accompanied by tremor of the muscles and 
disinclination for food, at which stage the sufferer consults the 
doctor. Frequently he complains also of pains in the stomach, 
not difficult to distinguish from the lead colic to be described 
later. Usually the patient already exhibits at this stage 
general emaciation and marked pallor. 

The l .lue line was formerly considered a characteristic early 
indication of lead poisoning ; but it has now been proved that 
occasionally it is absent even in severe attacks. But although 
the blim line may fail as an ‘ initial symptom,’ it will never- 
theless be a \ .thiable aid to the practitioner in the recognition 
of lead poisoning. It is worth while to mention the fact that 
other metallic poisons produce a very similar 1 line,’ especially 
mercury, also iron and silver (as in the case of argyria) ; it has 
been state<J that the blu£ line can be simulated by particles 
of charcoal on the gum. The pallor $ the patient at the com- ' 
mencement of lead poisoning drew Attention to the condition 
of the bioud. The diminution in the amount of haemoglobin 
often met with, which under certain circumstances is accom- 
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panied by diminution of the red Dloodf cells, offers nothing 
characteristic. On t(ie other hand, structural changes in the 
red blood cells — presence of basophil granules in them — are 
asserted by a number of writers to be characteristic of the first 
stages of lead poisoning. The basophil granules are believed 
to be due to regenerative changes in the nucleus. Byt these 
changes are also found in pernicious anaemia, cancer, leucaemia, 
anaemia, tuberculosis, &c. ; also in a number of poisonings such 
as phenylhydrazine, dinitrobenzene, corrosive sublimate, and 
others ; they are therefore the less characteristic of chronic 
lead poisoning, as occasionally they cannot be found in actual 
lead poisoning, a point upon which 1 have convinced myself 
in the case both of men and animals. Still, the appearance of 
much basophilia in the red blood cells is a valuable aid to 
diagnosis, especially as the method of staining to demonstrate 
them is simple. 

^ Other anomalies of the blood observed in lead poisoning 
may here be mentioned. Glibert found a striking diminution 
in the elasticity of the red blood corpuscles, and experiments 
I have made point to the fact that the power of resistance 
of the red blood corpuscles to chemically acting haunolytic 
agents, such as decinormal soda solution, is considerably 
reduced. 

The pulse is generally hard and of high tension, especially 
during the attacks of colic. Further, cramp of the blood- 
vessels (also in the retinal arteries) has been observed. To 
these functional disturbances in the circulation are added 
sometimes definite changes in the vessel wrll. Later, 
obliterative arteritis comes on (in the brain c arteries), and 
arteriosclerosis. 

The most important symptom of fully developed lead 
poisoning is colic, which is usually preceded by* the initial 
symptoms described (especially the gastric symptoms), but not 
always so, as occasionally colic sets in without any warning. 
The colic pains often set in with narked vehemence. They 
radiate from the navel jp all sides, even through the whole 
bod^; the abdomen is contracted and as hard as a board. 
Pressure on the lower part diminishes the pain somewhat, 
so that the sufleyer often involuntarily lies flat on his 
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stomach. During the attack the putyp is often remarkably 
slow. Constipation occurs, and often dees not yield to purga- 
tives. The attacks last sometimes for hours, occasionally for 
days, or the pains can (with remissions) even distress the 
patient for weeks. The frequency of attacks is also very 
variable. Occasionally one attack follow^ another, often 
there are intervals of weeks, even years, according to the 
{severity of the poisoning and duration of exposure. If the 



Fig. S4.— Paralysis of the Ulnar Nerve in Lead Poisoning 


patient- is removed from the injurious action of lead, as a rule 
recovery soon ensues. 

Often with the colic, or at any rate shortly after it, appear 
lead tremor and arthralgia, paroxysmal pain mostly affecting 
the joints, hut occasionally also the muscles and bones. They ■ - 
are often the precursor of severe nervous symptoms whtbh 
affect the peripheral and central nervous sj'stem. In aTead 
poisoning case running a typical course the predominant 
feature is the peripheral motor paralysis Af the extensors of ' 
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the forearms. Next, the muscles supplied by the radial and 
ulnar nerves are affofted. Often the progress of the paralysis 
is typical ; it begins c with paralysis of the extensor digitorum 
communis, passes on to the^remaining extensors, then to the 
abductor muscles of the hand ; the supinator longus and triceps 
escape. Sometimes the shoulder muscles are attacked ; 
also paralysis in the region supplied by the facial nerve and 



Fig. 34a .—Different Types of Paralysis of the Pvadial Nerve ^Hungarian Potters 
poisoned by Lead ( after Chyzer) 


of the lower extremities is observed. It appears plausible 
that overstrain of single groups of muscles plays a decisive 
part ; this seems proved by the fact that paralysis first affects, 
among right-handed people, the *right hand (especially of 
printers), but in the ^ ase of left-handed, the lqft hand ; 
andtamong children the lower extremities are often attacked 
first. Disturbance of sight increasing to amaurosis is often 
an indication of severe brain symptoms. The view of some 
writer* that the c^ise of the sight distur&ancalies in vasomotor 
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influences (cramp \oi the bloodvessels) is very probable, 
and supports the view that the brain ^mptoms are entirely 
due to diseases of the arteries (arteritta). These symptoms 
are distinguished by the collective name of saturnine 
encephalopathy ; they include apoplexy, hemiplegia, epilepsy, 
delirium, and mania. The brain symptoms may cause death. 

As*later symptoms of lead poisoning may be mentioned 
lead gout and kidney disease (lead nephritis). The genesis of 
•both these diseases is much disputed. It seems to be proved 
that the gout is true gout (witli presence of tophi) and that the 
contracted kidney is indistinguishable from ordinary chronic 
Brig] it’s disease. 

The kidney symptoms suggest that a regular excretion of 
lead through the urine takes place which, if it were a fact, 
would have been an important aid to diagnosis. But often 
analysis ol‘ urine for presence of lead is negative. Excretion of 
lead by the skin is scarcely to be credited, although occasion^ 
ally affirmed. Elimination of lead is effected mainly through 
the mtestiues (probably for the most part as sulphide of 
lead). 

All lcadt'ompounds more or less are to be regarded as poison- 
ous, although the intensity of the action depends on the amount 
absorbed. Eor this its solubility in water or in weak acids 
(hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice) is the simplest test. 
According to this acetate of lead, lead chloride, carbonate 
of lead (white lead), oxide of lead (lead dross), minium 
(red oxide of lead) are relatively the most poisonous. Lead 
sulphate and lead iodide are to be regarded as relatively less 
poisonous, although by no means innocuous. The least 
poisonous, if not altogether innocuous, is sulphide of lead, 
because it is an insoluble lead compound. 

Treatment of lead poisoning ought to aim first and foremost 
at the elimination of lead from the body. But unfortunately 
such attempts have had little success . Treatment of symptoms 
is all that fyr the most j^rt is possible. Administration of 
iodide of potassium to assist the excretion of lead has not been 
found tne success which many an\ieipated. ^This remedy 
however, can be tried ; better results are to be expected 
from careful regulation of the bowels by means of purgatives. 
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During colic administration of opium o^ morphia may be 
advisable to relieve gain and overcome the probable cramp 
of thp intestinal muncles. The cautious administration of 
atropine (occasionallj 1 with cocaine) also serves the same 
purpose. Hot compresses and mustard plasters may be 
applied, and liquid diet should be given. Lead cachexia 
must be treated by strengthening diet. Electrical treatment 
for lead paralysis is advocated. From baths (sulphur baths) 
nothing more is to be expected than a bracing effect — elimina-, 
tion of lead through increased diaphoresis is hardly to be 
hoped for. 


ZINC (ZINC ALLOYS) 

Zinc (Zn) melts at 412° C. and distills at about 000° C. ; 
exposed to the air it burns, when heated, into zinc oxide. 
Older writersfwhen investigating gastric and intestinal diseases 
Shd affections of the nervous system observed in zinc smelters, 
regarded them as the result of chronic zinc poisoning ; but it 
may now be accepted as certain that these symptoms are due 
to the lead always present in the zinc. 

On the other hand so-called brass-founders'’ ague 9 may be 
regarded as a form of acute industrial zinc poisoning. Brass- 
founders’ ague occurs exclusively in brass casters, and not in 
zinc workers. Sigel and Lehmann have shown that founders’ 
ague is also caused by pure zinc if this is heated so strongly 
that it burns. 

Premonitory symptoms often occur bciore the onset of 
the disease ; usually they appear early, soon (.after casting 
has begun. The workman has general malaise accompanied 
by slight cough, naufeea, throat irritation, &c., but these 
symptoms mostly disappear, returning again after at few hours 
with renewed violence, often in the evening before going to 
bed. Frequently, trembling sets in rather suddenly, often 
accompanied by headache, nausea, % and muscular ^pains, and 
• soon develops into a pronounced shivering fit, lasting 
generally about a quarter of an hour, but in severe cases 
for Several hours (with intervals). At the same time 
the breathing is lyirried and the heart’s action quickened 
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(asthma and palpitati(fti). Often the temperature rises as 
high as 104° F. The attack ends with % profuse perspiration, 
and the patient sinks exhausted to s! 3ep, awaking in the 
morning generally quite restored or wi(h but slight signs of 
fatigue ; only rarely is he unable' to resume work. 

It is noteworthy that some workmen are extraordinarily 
susceptible to brass-founders’ ague, and ai;e attacked again 
and again, while others remain completely immune, so that 
^idiosyncrasy and immunity both play a part. Workmen 
who are susceptible to the disease, yet without marked dis- 
position (idiosyncrasy) towards it, can become acclimatised 
to the poison. Lehmann has succeeded in artificially pro- 
ducing an attack in a brass-caster who was highly susceptible. 
The symptoms in him were the result of work with pure zinc 
in a burning condition. The proof, therefore, is clear that 
brass-founders’ ague is due lo zinc, and not, as some authors 
have supposed, to copper or the simultaneous option of both 
metals. The symptoms are produced through inhalation 
zinc oxide, not zinc fumes. 

Lehmann conjectures that brass-founders’ ague may be a 
secondary fever due to absorption into the system of the remains 
of cells in die respiratory tract that have been killed by the 
action of the zinc. 

The treatment can only be symptomatic ; as the attack 
is so transient, medical attendance is hardly necessary. 


MERCURY, MERCURY COMPOUNDS 

Mercury 'Hg), on account of its volatility, is classed 
among industrial poisons. Although boiling at 360° C. it is 
volatile even at ordinary temperature!-. Industrial mercurial 
poisoning ;’s caused by the' frequent inhalation of small quan- 
tities of vapour, sometimes, but more rarely, of dust containing 
mercury, and assumes usually a chronic form. 

Industrial mercurial poisoning often begins with inflam- 
mation of # tlie mucous membrane of the mouth and gums., 
There is increased flow of salivft, a # disagreeable medUlic 
taste in the mouth, and foul breath. This may be limited 
to a simple inflammation of the gum, or^go on to ulceration 
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with falling out of teeth, or even t'o gangrene of the gum 
and mucous membrane inside the mouth. Gastric attacks 
also t occur in the early stages ; occasionally, however, they 
are absent. ! 

The main symptoms of chronic mercurial poisoning are 
nervous and psychical derangement, to which in severe cases 
are added general disturbance of digestion and loss of strength. 

Sometimes, after repeated attacks, more or less severe, 
a cachectic condition is induced, showing itself in genera} 
emaciation, decrease of strength, atrophy of the muscles, 
anaemia, and disturbed digestion, which — often intensified 
by some intercurrent disease, such as tuberculosis 4 — lead to 
death. Slight cases of mercurialism recover, leaving no evil 
results, if the patient is removed in time from the influence 
of the poison. 

The treatment of chronic mercury poisoning is symptomatic. 
To allay the#, inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
^ciiouth the patient should use a mouth wash of potassium 
chlorate and peroxide of hydrogen ; the general condition 
should be raised by strengthening, unstimulating food ; for 
the nervous symptoms baths and electricity should be tried ; 
and for very marked erythism and tremor recourse to parcotics 
may be necessary. 

Industrial mercurial poisoning is produced not only by 
metallic mercury but also by many compounds, of which 
industrially the oxides are the most important. Nitrate of 
mercury (Hg 2 (N0 3 ) 2 ) comes into account in the treatment of 
fur. Mercury cyanide (HgCy 2 ) deserves mention, as small 
quantities cause mercurial and large quantities cyanogen 
poisoning. 


MANGANESE, MANGANESE COMPOUNDS " 

Manganese (Mn) or manganese compounds are used 
industrially in fine powder ; contiguous absorption of dust 
containing manganese produces chronic manganese poisoning. 
Instances of such poispnii4 are not very numerous ; altogether 
about* twenty cases have been described. Recent publications 
agree in asserting -that only * the dust rich in manganese 
protoxide is dapgejous. 
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Industrial manganese poisoning runs its course extra- 
ordinarily slowly, and resembles chronk? poisoning by other 
heavy metals, such as lead and mercury* in that nervous and 
psychical symptoms, rather than digd tive, are prominent. 
Sometimes — but not always — the disease is introduced or 
accompanied by psychical symptoms, both of excitement and 
depression (hilarity, laughing, or depressitai and weeping). 
In the course of the disease nervous disturbances arise, deafness, 
Jingling, paralysis and paraesthesia, in the arms and legs, 
giddiness, difficulty of walking, tremor, increased knee-jerks 
and difficulty in speech. Often at the same time swelling of 
the Inwc# extremities (oedema) and loss of strength (cachexia, 
marasmus) come on. Slight cases make a good recovery. 
An interesting case of illness is described by Jaksch as man- 
ganophobia, in which the symptoms were simulated, and 
weie brought on solely by the fear of mangaiiesc poisoning. 

As regards treatment, electricity, massage, rjad baths are 
advocate'! to allay the nervous symptoms, as in the case of 
chronic metal poisoning and suitable strengthening food. 


CHROMIUM, CHROME COMPOUNDS 

Chromium trioxide (CrO^) dissolves in water, forming 
chromic acid (H 2 Cr0 4 ) ; of the salts of chromic acid the 
neutral and acid alkaline salts concern our inquiry. These 
are normal and acid sodium or potassium chromate (K 2 Cr0 4 
and K 2 Cr 2 0 7 ). Chromate of lead (PbCr0 4 ) can cause lead 
poisoning. 

Poisoning can be produced by dust and by alkaline 
chromates, the latter, when hot, giving off steam which, as 
has been proved, contains excessively fine chrome particles. 
Chrome compounds attack especially the surface of the body, 
the skin and the mucous membrane. 

The bichromate and ^hromate dust produce ulcers where 
slight injuries to the skin already exist. The ulcers develop,, 
slowly, # and have a smooth, heapfo-up, undermined edge ; 
deep-seated, they can even pierce to the bone ; they heafci with 
great difficidty. Naturally they occur most frequently on the 
uncovered parts of ‘the body, especially on the arms and 
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hands. Characteristic also is an analogous ulceration attacking 
the mucous membrane of the nose, from which hardly any 
chrome worker (especially if brought into contact with 
chromate dust) is fr|!e. Perforation and destruction of the 
cartilaginous septum of tin? nose is very common. Ulcers 
on the mucous membrane at the entrance of the throat (on 
tonsils and palate or in the larynx) have been occasionally 
observed. 

Absorption of small quantities of chrome compounds intq 
the body are said to cause disturbances of digestion of an 
inflammatory character, and especially inflammation of the 
kidneys. t 

The treatment of chrome ulcers is similar to that of other 
chronic ulcers. An antidote for industrial chrome poisoning is 
not known. 


OTfiER metals and metal compounds 

Nickel Salts.— Of late years in nickel-plating establishments 
an eczematous inflammation of the skin has been described 
affecting first of all the hands, and occasionally spreading over 
the arms and even the whole body. The skin becomes inflamed, 
and vesicles appear on the affected part. Some persons are 
extraordinarily susceptible to this disease, others only become 
so after having worked for years quite unaffected, and are then 
obliged to give up their occupation. Probably the action of 
nickel salts (especially nickel sulphate) used in electrolytic baths 
causes the disease. But it was in fact traced by several writers 
to contact with benzene, petroleum, and lime by the workmen. 
The simultaneous action of these substances upon the skin 
would no doubt encourage its appearance. The application 
to the skin of vaseline or cream is recommended. Careful 
cleanliness and attention to the skin is on the whole by far 
the most reliable protection. 

LNickel carbonyl (Ni(CO) 4 ).— Mond, Langer, and Quincke 
in 1890 discovered that, on passing a current of carbon 
monoxide over finely^ divided (pyrophoric) metallic ttickel, a 
gaseous compound of nickel and carbon monoxide was formed. 
When hdhted to 150° C. the gas decomposes into its constituents 
and metallic nickel il deposited. 
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Nickel carbonyl is a clear, pale straw-coloured liquid, 
volatilising at room temperature. It lias a peculiar soot-like 
smell detectable when present to the exttpfc of about 1 vol. in 
2,000,000, while the Bunsen flame becclmes luminous when 
nickel carbonyl is present in the Sir to the extent of 1 vol. in 
400,000 — two facts of great importance in detecting escape 
of thecas in the manufacture of pure nickel by the Mond 
process. 

% ■ Occurrence of poisoning by nickel carbonyl . — At the first 
introduction of the process about 1002, before the dangerous 
properties of the gas had been sufficiently recognised, some 
t\^entv-five men were poisoned, of whom three died. Poisoning 
only occurred when, as a result of the breakdown of the auto- 
matic working of the plant, hand labour took the place of 
machinery. 

This very rare form of poisoning has been very fully investi- 
gated by H. W. Armit ( Journ . of Hygiene , 190^. p. 526, and 
1908, p. 565). The symptoms in man, he says, were transient 
headache and giddiness and at times dyspnoea, quickly passing 
off on removal to fresh air. After from twelve to thirty-six 
hours the • dyspnoea returned, cyanosis appeared, and the 
temperature began to be raised. Cough with more or less 
blood rained sputum appeared on the second day. The 
pulse rate became increased, but not in proportion to the 
respiratory rate. The heart remained normal. Delirium of 
varying types frequently occurred. Death took place in the 
fatal cases between the fourth and eleventh days. The chief 
changes found post mortem v r ere haemorrhages in the lungs, 
oedema of the ffings, and haemorrhages in the white matter of the 
brain, while some doubt exists as to whether any blood changes 
were present j 

Precisely analagous results were found in experiments on 
animals (rabbits, cats, and dogs). 

The points Armit investigated experimentally were (1) Is the 
carbon monoxide of the compound wholly or partly responsible 
for the symptoms, or (2),*is nickel carbonyl absorbed as such, 4 
or (3), <b it tlio nickel of the comji&imd which produces 4he 
symptoms ? His conclusions are that the poisonous •fleets 
of nickel carbonyl are entirely due to the nickel of the 
compound The peculiar toxicity is diP3 to the fact that,' 
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being introduced in a gaseous form, the nickel is deposited 
as a slightly soluble compound in a very fine state of sub- 
division over the immense area of the respiratory surface. 
Nickel carbonyl wheK mixed with air cannot be absorbed as 
such by an animal as it becomes split up into the nickel con- 
taining substance (possibly hydrated basic carbonate of nickel) 
and carbon monoxide before or soon after reaching the alveoli 
of the lungs. The nickel is dissolved from the respiratory 
surface by the tissue fluids and is then taken up by the blood* 
The haemorrhages found after death follow as the result of fatty 
degeneration of the vessel walls which is the specific patho- 
logical change set up by nickel.] 1 

Copper. — Symptoms which have been described by some 
writers as chronic industrial copper poisoning are probably 
due to admixtures of other poisonous metals, especially lead 
and arsenic. Although some copper workers, especially those 
Careless of cleanliness, exhibit hair and teeth coloured by the 
action of copper compounds (green tinge on hair and edge 
of teeth), symptoms of illness traceable to copper are not 
demonstrable. 

Brass-founders' fever , which by some earlier writers was 
ascribed to copper or combined copper and zinc action, is 
traceable to zinc (see Zinc). 

Ferro-silicon. — The illnesses due to this are phosphoretted 
or arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning (see pp. 101 and 197). 

Silver and Silver Compounds. — Gradual absorption of small 
quantities of a solution of silver may produce industrial 
argyria, often beginning with the appearance^ of a black 
edge to the gums and darkening of the hair and nails, 
followed by black spots on the skin which in severe cases 
coalesce, so that the whole or almost the whole surface of the 
body becomes black and glossy. 

Argyria is due to the absorption of silver compounds 
into the circulation, and subsequent Reposition of tjie reduced 
w silver in the body (liver, kidneys, spinal cord, &c.). The 
bldtek colouring of the^skirf'is caused by the action of %ht. 

Ntf interference with health worth mentioning is observed. 
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GROUP : ARSENIC, PHOSPHORUS 

The poisons (gradually absorbed) belonging to this group 
are mainly such as affect metabolism ; they impair the 
processes essential to metabolism (in especial the oxidation 
processes) and cause severe damage to the cells, through 
destruction of albumen. The poisons of this group also have 
paralysing effect upon the central nervous system. 

Generally speaking the effects produced by the poisons of 
tljis group vary considerably. Among the arsenic compounds 
arseuiuretted hydrogen, which is supremely a blood poison, 
must be excluded from the group and included among the 
blood poisons. 


ARSENIC, OXIDES OF ARSENIC 

« 

Pure metallic arsenic (As) is considered innocuous. Oxid& 
of arsenic especially are held to be industrial poisons such as 
arsenic trioxide (AsX> 3 ), the anhydride of arsenious acid 
(H 3 As0 3 ), a white powder, which is known under the name of 
white anionic ; arsenic acid (H ;5 As0 4 ), which forms crystals easily 
solul he in water, and the salts of these acids, especially copper 
arson ite, formerly employed in the production of dyes, and 
also arsenic chloride (arsenic trichloride, AsC1 3 ). Arseniuretted 
hydrogen will be treated separately as it has a completely 
different poisonous effect from that of the oxidic compounds of 
arsenic. Arsenic sulphides (realgar, AsS 2 , and orpiment, AsS 3 ) 
are regarded gas innocuous in consequence of their insolubility 
in a pure stab*. But it may be remarked that arsenic sulphides 
(sulphur arsenic ores) which are used* industrially, and even 
metallic arsenic, are to be considered poisonous, as they contain 
oxidic arsenic compounds in great quantity. 

Chronic arsenical poisoning is caused by gradual absorption 
through th$ respiratory qj 1 digestive tracts of small quantities 
of the oxidic arsenic compounds either in solution or as dust 
or fumes. 

The disease usually begins with digestive derangementlvhich 
shows itself in more or less severe gastric and intestinal catarrh 
(loss of appetitg, vofhiting and diarrhoea) ; sometimes there’ 
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are severe affections of the respiratory tract, — pharyngeal 
and bronchial catarrhs ; often the illness is accompanied by 
skin* affections of various kinds, rashes, pustular eczema, 
loosening of the nails fabsces^es, dark pigmentation of particular 
parts of the skin, and other symptoms. The nervous symptoms 
vary much according to the severity of the disease ; .first of 
all, deafness and feeling of pins and needles, or loss of sensation 
(paraesthesia and anaesthesia) of the extremities. Further, 
rheumatic joint pains, weakness of the extremities and 
characteristic symptoms of paralysis occur, with accom- 
panying atrophy of the muscles, and gradual loss of energy 
leading to total incapacity for work. Severe cases end in 
general exhaustion and loss of strength, with signs of severe 
injury to the central nervous system, such as epileptic fits, 
mental hebetude, &c. 


PHOSPHORUS 

Phosphorus (P) is polymorphic ; red (amorphous) phos- 
phorus is innocuous, while white or yellow is poisonous. 
Phosphorus at various stages of oxidation is little if at all 
poisonous. White phosphorus is volatile and fumts in the 
air — the fumes consisting of phosphorus, phosphoric and 
phosphorous acids. 

Chronic industrial phosphorus poisoning is produced by 
continued inhalation of the fumes of white phosphorus 
resulting in inflammation of the periosteum of the bone, 
with which necrosis and formation of new bone are associated. 
It attacks especially the lower jawbone (ossifying periostitis). 
The inflammation begins with increased flow of saliva, painful 
swelling of the gums, tvhich, as it increases, brings about the 
death of the jawbone (necrosis, phosphorus necrosis). This 
becomes covered again with newly formed bone substance 
from the periosteum. The process ends with the formation 
of a fistula (a passage filled witji pus), which* discharges 
^ outwards, and through which the dead bone (sequestrum) is 
eVfcntually cast off. * Occasionally the process attacks the 
uppef jaw, rarely other bones. 

With these characteristic symptoms of phosphorus 
* necrosis, derangement of nutrition together with anaemia, 
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indigestion and bronchial catarrh, may be associated. Further, 
a* general brittleness of the bones (fragilitas ossium) is 
observed with the lesult that the long Jtiones of the leg or 
arm sometimes break at relatively sm^ll exertion of force ; 
such cases from Bohemia came lately under my notice. 

Some authorities regard caries of the teeth as the pre- 
disposing cause of phosphorus necrosis ; According to this 
view the carious teeth constitute the means of entrance for 
the poison. Opposed to this so-called ‘ local ’ theory is the 
view that chronic phosphorus poisoning is a ‘general 5 one. 
Tfce truth may lie midway. On the one hand phosphorus 
necrosis probably arises partly from the general poisonous 
action of the phosphorus, and on the other from local 
inflammation which leads to the occurrence of local symptoms. 
The general symptoms of chronic phosphorus poisoning 
described above support this view, especially the effect 
observed on the bones of the skeleton. This *view is also 
strengthened by the fact that workmen with perfectly 
sound tee^h, who had been exposed to phosphorus fumes 
for many years, were attacked by necrosis only when 
traumatic ftiflammation produced by chance injury was set 
up. • 

Tlu treatment of phosphorus necrosis is surgical. Formerly 
the treatment recommended was to wait for formation of new 
bone and exfoliation of the dead bone (expectant treatment) ; 
the necrosed portions of bone were then extracted through 
the fist ila. Recently early operative interference has suc- 
ceeded in preserving the periosteum which enabled the new 
bone to form* 


Phosphoretted Hydrogen 

Industrial poisoning by gaseous phosphoretted hydrogen 
<PH S ) calls for attention in connection with the preparation 
and employment of calciym carbide (acetylene) and also of 
ferro-silicon. 

Phosfihoreiljd hydrogen is a fting^rous poison. Even 
0’025 per cent, in the air is harmful to animals after # a fime ; 
0*2 per cent. PH 3 in the air quickly causes ejeath. 

The person produces changes in the lungs though without 
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injuring the respiratory passages by corrosion, and finally has 
a paralysing effect upon the central nervous system. It has 
no effect upon the blood. An autopsy on a person who has 
died of phosphorettejj hydrogen poisoning reveals as a rule no 
characteristic sign, except centres of inflammation in the lungs. 

The symptoms of phosphoretted hydrogen poisoning are — 
difficulty of breathing, cough, fainting fits, noises in the ears, 
and nausea ; in severe cases coma and death. Slight cases 
soon recover without after-effects. < 


GROUP : SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN , CARSON BI- 
SULPHIDE, AND CYANOGEN (NERVE POISONS) 

In this group are comprised industrial poisons the principal 
effect of which is upon the nervous system, especially the central 
nervous system. The chemical composition of the separate 
'members of the group differs much. 

SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 

Q 

Industrial poisoning by pure sulphuretted hydrogen (SH 2 ), 
the well-known colourless, nauseous-smelling gas, occurs com- 
paratively rarely. Poisoning is generally acute, but chronic 
illness in workers has been traced back to inhalation of 
the gas. 

This poison exerts a paralysing action upon the central 
nervous system and is slightly irritating to the mucous mem- 
branes and respiratory organs. + 

Its action can be described as follows : When absorbed 
into the blood union of*the poison with the alkaline constituents 
takes place with formation of an alkaline sulphide. Presence 
of only slight quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen in the air acts 
injuriously. Lehmann has shown that about 0*15 to 0‘2 per 
thousand sulphuretted hydrogen is pot without effect, and that 
prolonged inhalation of 0*5 per thousand becomes dangerous. 
Continued exposure «. to Hhe poison seems only to' increase 
susceptibility to its action. An almost complete absorption 
of the whole of th^t sulphuretted hydrogen present in the air 
breathed takes place, 
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Continued inhalation of small quantities of sulphuretted 
hydrogen produces irritation of the mucous membrane, cough, 
and lacrymation ; headache, giddiness, nausea, and mental 
dulness soon ensue ; occasionally also ^symptoms of intes- 
tinal catarrh follow ; if at this Itage — dr after a longer ex- 
posure to the action of a smaller amount — the patient is 
withdrawn from its further influence, there still continue 
for some time symptoms of irritation of the mucous mem- 
brane (such as inflammation of the conjunctiva and of the 
respi r atory passages ) . 

Further exposure or absorption of greater amounts induces 
general discomfort and passes on to a second stage of convul- 
siono and delirium. 

Inhalation of a large dose of sulphuretted hydrogen causes 
almost instantaneous death ; the affected person falls dead — 
often without a sound — as if struck by a blow ; occasionally 
a short stage of unconsciousness, with symptoms *. f suffocation, 
precede death. 

This acute form often occurs, especially in acute sewer 
gas poisoning. Besides this, a sub-acute form of sewer gas 
poisoning is recognised which is attributable, in part at least, 
to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen, the prominent symp- 
toms 1 eing irritation of the mucous membranes and of the 
intestinal canal. In other severe cases symptoms of the central 
nervous system preponderate (headache, giddiness, and 
delirium). These forms of poisoning can be caused not only 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, but also by other poisonous gases 
which are found in drains or sewers. 

As regard^ treatment, continued inhalation of oxygen, 
supported by artificial respiration, is often, in serious cases, 
effective. In severe poisonings also saline injections and 
bleeding may be advocated. Other symptoms (catarrh, &c.) 
must be treated symptomatically. 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 

Pure carbon bisulphide (CS 2 ) is a colourless, peculiar- 
smelling liquid which boils at 46° C. , 

As Lohiuann has shown, even 1*5 to 30 mg. CS 2 per litre of 4 

0 0 
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air produces distress — with acute symptoms of poisoning 
(congestion, giddiness, sickness, &c.). 

Industrial carbon bisulphide poisoning is, however, 
chronic in nature afid induced by continuous inhalation of 
small quantities of the fumes. To understand the action of 
carbon bisulphide, its capacity for dissolving fats and fatty 
substances must* be taken into account. Its injurious effect 
extends to the nerve tissues (central and peripheral nervous 
system) and the glandular tissues. , 

Throughout chronic industrial carbon bisulphide poisoning, 
which has been described fully by Delpcch, Laudenheimer, and 
others, nervous and psychical symptoms predominates, together 
with severe chronic digestive derangement. 

The patient after exposure for some time suffers from 
violent headache, giddiness, and sickness ; he has sensations 
of cold, pains in the limbs, a feeling of ‘ needles and pins,’ and 
itching in different parts of the body. Gradually a condition of 
general excitement develops. Sleeplessness, cramps, and pal- 
pitation set in. At the same time the nervous system becomes 
involved — hypersensitiveness, loss of sensation or complete 
numbness of some parts of the skin, diminution bf muscular 
power, disturbances of movement, twitching, violent trembling, 
wasting of the muscles, and paralysis ; the sight also is some- 
times affected. The stage of excitement, in which the patient 
often becomes strikingly loquacious without cause, passes 
gradually, as the nervous symptoms develop, into the stage 
of depression ; sometimes this takes weeks and months ; 
excitement and gaiety give place to deep depression ; other 
symptoms appear— weakness of memory, mental dulness, 
and difficulty in speaking. The powers of sensation become 
affected, paralysis increases, and digestive disturbances, 
ansemia, and general loss of strength are manifest. Occa- 
sionally definite mental disease (psychosis, mania, melancholia, 
dementia, &c.) develops. 

Certain cases of chronic carbop bisulphide poisoning in 
indiarubber workers have come under my notice, and some 
remarks concerning <thei6 may be of interest. The* charac- 
teristic symptoms are essentially as follows : the invalid 
appears in the consulting-room in a bent position, leaning upon 
a stick with hqad and hands shaking.* The gait is clumsy 
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(spastic-paralysis) so that the patient ‘ steps ’ rather than walks. 
When seated, the tremor ceases to some extent, but in pur- 
posive movements increases rapidly, involving the whole body, 
so that an exact systematic examination becomes impossible, 
and the invalid sinks back into the chair exhausted and bathed 
in p^j-spiration. He complains of cold in the extremities. He 
looks pale ; the skin of the upper extremities *is totally without 
feeling, as also is the upper part of the feet ; the skin of the 
head is hypersensitive ; the muscular strength of the arms 
is almost lost ; testing the strength brings on marked shaking, 
followed by a fainting-fit caused by exhaustion. The 
extremities of the patient are cyanotic (livid) ; the knee 
jerks are exaggerated. The patient suffers from indigestion, 
constipation, headache, and giddiness ; he is irritable, and 
depressed ; his memory is weak ; mental derangement cannot 
be proved. 

Chronic carbon bisulphide poisoning is rarely fatal. Slight 
cases end in recovery after more or less long continuance ; m 
severe cases improvement occasionally takes place, but serious 
nervous disturbance (paralysis, weakness of the muscles, 
deterioration of intellect) usually persists. 

Treatment is symptomatic, aiming especially at relieving 
the mrvous symptoms and improving the state of nutrition. 
If psychical disturbances are prominent, treatment in an 
institution is necessary. 


CYANOGEN AND CYANOGEN COMPOUNDS (CYANOGEN GAS, 
PRUSSIC ACID, CYANIDES) 

Industrial cyanogen poisoning is not frequent. Cyanogen 
gas (C 2 N 2 , existing in small quantities in furnace gas, illuminating 
gas, and other kinds of gas) and especially hydrocyanic acid 
(CNH, prussic acid) are considered industrial poisons ; the 
latter is a very unstable, colourless, pungent-smelling liquid, 
boiling at ^7° C. Among the cyanides employed industrially 
and having ar effect similar to tha*. of ^prussic acid must be 
mentioned cyanide of potassium and cyanide of sodium (KCN 
and NaCN), cyanide of silver (AgCN) and cyanide of mercury 
(Hg[CN] 2 ) 
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Cyanogen and cyanogen compounds are extraordinarily 
powerful poisons. The minimum dose lies, as Lehmann has 
proved by experiments on animals, at about 0*05 per thousand 
of hydrocyanic acid ip the atmosphere breathed ; 1-5 mg. per 
kg. weight is fatal to animal^ ; to man about 60 mg. would be 
fatal. 

The poisonous action of cyanogen and cyanogen compounds 
depends upon their power of preventing absorption of oxygen 
from the blood by the tissues with the result that the vcnou^ 
blood flowing to the heart retains the bright red colour which 
otherwise only arterial blood exhibits. This effect is due to 
cessation of the gaseous exchange in the body, and results 
in tissue suffocation. At the same time these poisons have at 
first an exciting and then a paralysing effect upon the central 
nervous system. In severe poisoning the nerve effect is 
masked by the effect upon the exchange of gases in the blood, 
since this quickly leads to death. 

e ' Most of the cases of industrial poisoning under this head- 
ing result from inhalation ; absorption of liquid cyanogen 
compounds through the skin can rarely come into considera- 
tion. 1 

If large quantities of hydrocyanic acid have beeq inhaled, 
death ensues very quickly. The person affected falls down 
suddenly, breathes with difficulty, the pulse soon becomes 
imperceptible, and after a more or less long stage of deep 
unconsciousness (coma) life becomes extinct. 

In slight cases of poisoning the patient feels a sensation 
of irritation in the throat, giddiness, sickness, and difficulty 
in breathing ; occasionally such disturbances persist for some 
time. 

Some writers hate described symptoms in workers 
manipulating prussic acid and cyanides, which they believe 
to be due to chronic prussic acid poisoning. Complaint 
is made of oppression of the chest, throat irritation, giddi- 
ness, difficulty in breathing, palpitation, hebetude, exhaustion, 
apd nausea and vomiting ; "in certain instances the attack, 
aggravated hy exhaustion and weakness, culminates in death. 
lx, is* a question whether such poisonings are chronic in the 
true sense of the word. In view of the mode of action of 
hydrocyanic aqjd, Buch cases of sickness should rather be 
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accounted acute or sub-acute poisonings through repeated 
action of small quantities of the poison. 

It may be mentioned that in persons working with alkaline 
cyanides (especially in electro-plating)> skin affections occa- 
sionally occur ; these are traceable to the caustic effect of 
alk^Jine cyanides. 

Treatment by oxygen inhalation with simultaneous artificial 
respiration holds out most prospect of success. This holds 
•good for acute poisoning by the other poisons belonging to 
this group. Besides this, saline injections and bleeding are 
recommended, and also the administration of an infusion of 
sodium thiosulphate solution. 


GROUP: A RSENIURETTED HYDROGEN AND 
CARBONIC OXIDE {BLOOD POISONS) 

Included in this group, as in the former one, are substances 
chemically very different from each other, but of which the 
action is especially on the blood. Besides this common 
effect, theSe substances also produce various other effects, such 
as loca 1 irritation, effect on the nervous system, &c. The 
indm crial blood poisons, which according to their chemical 
constitution are classed among the aliphatic and the aromatic 
series of organic compounds, will, for the sake of clearness, 
be discussed in the following chapters. 

ARSENIURETTED HYDROGEN 

Ae.ute arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning, produced by 
inhalation <>f relatively very small quantities of arseniuretted 
hydrogen gas (AsH 3 ) is in most cases industrial in origin. 
The absorption of an amount corresponding to about 0*01 
mg. arsenic suffices to produce severe poisoning symptoms. 
The poisqpous effect results chiefly from action upon the 
red blood corpuscles, which* are dissolved (hgemolysis). 
Arseniuretted hydrogen is therefore a genuine blood poison. 
The effect upon the blood, if not immediately fatyl to life, 
is to cause the dissolved blood-colouring matter to pass into 
the tissues whpre, though some is deposited, most goes to, 
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and acts injuriously on, the organs, especially the liver, spleen, 
and kidneys). In cases running at once a fatal course, the 
impoverishment of the blood caused by the lack of colour- 
ing matter necessary ^ to internal respiration produces tissue 
suffocation, which is therefore the primary cause of death. 
In cases not immediately fatal, the injury to the functions of 
the organs alluded to (for instance, cessation of the functions 
of the kidneys, &c.) may lead to death secondarily. 

Symptoms of the disease appear often only some time after# 
the poisoning has set in, and begin with general malaise, 
sickness, collapse, fainting fits, and difficulty of breathing ; 
after some hours the characteristic signs follow — the urine 
becomes dark red to black, containing quantities of blood 
colouring matter and dissolved constituents of the blood, 
and later also bile colouring matter, so that a coppery 
jaundice comes on if the illness is prolonged. The region of 
the liver, spleon, and kidneys is painful. Severe cases often 
eild fatally during the first stage of the illness, more rarely 
later, with increased difficulty of breathing ; sometimes 
death occurs after a preceding comatose stage marked by 
convulsions and delirium. In slighter poisoning * cases the 
symptoms abate in a few days and recovery follows. ♦ 

The treatment of arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning is 
similar to that adopted in the case of all other blood poisonings : 
in addition, if possible, direct transfusion of blood from the 
artery of the giver into the vein of the receiver, liquid 
nourishment, saline injections, and, above all, prolonged 
oxygen inhalation. 


CARBONIC OXIDE (CO) 

Carbonic oxide (CO) is a colourless, odourless gas which 
frequently causes both acute and, it is said, chronic industrial 
poisoning. 

Carbonic oxide is a very poisonous gas ; even as little as 
0*£f per thousand in tfip alfCnosphere breathed has a poisonous 
effect ,<• about 2-3 per thousand can be dangerous to life. 

Its poisonous effect results from its power of combining 
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with the blood-colouring matter or haemoglobin to form 
carboxy-haomoglobin ; the affinity of carbonic oxide for the 
haemoglobin of the blood is more than 200 times greater than 
that of oxygen, so that, however small the amount of 
carbonic oxide in the air, it is fhevitalAy absorbed by the 
blood and retained. The blood so altered, assumes a cherry- 
red colour, is unable to effect the necessary exchange of gases 
for internal respiration, and in consequence of the lack of 
4 >xygen suffocation ensues. 

Without doubt, however, carbonic oxide has also an 
immediate effect upon the central nervous system (first excita- 
tion, followed quickly by paralysis). It is maintained also 
that besides the action upon the haemoglobin it favours coagu- 
lation of the blood through the disintegration of the blood 
corpuscles. The last-mentioned action is thought to account 
for the sequelae of carbonic oxide poisoning, but they can 
also naturally be accounted for by the direct® effect of the 
poison. ° 

Onset of symptoms is very sudden if a large quantity of 
pure carbonic oxide is inhaled. The affected person immedi- 
ately fails* down unconscious and succumbs after drawing a 
few breaths with difficulty. 

h less acute cases the illness begins with premonitory 
symptoms, generally headache, sickness, giddiness, sleepiness, 
though in cases of fairly rapid absorption these are absent, 
and are naturally absent also when the poisoning creeps upon 
the affected persons while asleep, as occasionally happens 
in cabins, &c., in factories. If the poisoning continues, in- 
creasing mental dulness, accompanied by nausea and vomiting, 
leads sometimes to a short stage of seemingly drunken excite- 
ment, which preludes deep unconsciousness during which there 
is often a ‘convulsive stage, followed by complete loss both of 
sensation and of reflex action ; the breathing becomes shallow 
and intermittent, the pulse small and irregular, and finally 
death ensues. Occasionally in the stage of unconsciousness, 
death is hastened by entrance* of vomited matter into the* 
respiratory passages. Bright red pitches are seen on the b<?dy 
after death. 

If persons affected by severe carbonic oxide poisoning ( 
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are withdrawn from the poisonous atmosphere after having 
reached the stage of unconsciousness, they may recover, 
but often with difficulty ; not infrequently — in spite of suit- 
able treatment — death occurs some considerable time later 
from the symptoms ^describtd above. Still, in many cases, 
under the influence of right treatment, gradual recovery 
has been brought about, even after long unconsciousness 
accompanied by repeated convulsions. In the rescued the 
symptoms described as characteristic of the first stage often 
continue for at least a day. Further, they are liable to a 
number of serious after effects, such as severe inflammation 
of the lungs due to infection by the entrance of ••vomited 
matter into the air passages, skin affections (rashes), 
and especially severe nervous and mental affections. Fre- 
quently these develop from centres of softening in the brain 
or from inflammation of the peripheral nerves (neuritis) ; 
occasionally the poisoning may really only be the predisposing 
cause for the outbreak of an existing psychical disease. It is 
not our task to enumerate all the extremely varied disturb- 
ances which are observed after carbonic acid gas poisoning. 
Neuralgias and paralyses have been described as ‘associated 
with the peripheral nerve symptoms over areas supplied by 
different nerves ; various forms of diseases of the brain and 
spinal cord (poliomyelitis, paralysis, sclerosis, &c.) ; and finally 
a series of psychoses (neurasthenia, melancholia, mania, &c.), 
occasionally passing into dementia and imbecility. Glycosuria 
(sugar in the urine) has also been noted as a sequela. 

Chronic carbonic oxide poisoning, arising from continued 
inhalation of small quantities of the gas, sets in usually 
with symptoms similar to those of acute carbonic oxide 
poisoning ; if the worker continues exposed to danger, severe 
symptoms may arise which point to marked alteration of 
the blood and later also of the digestion and bodily functions. 
Under certain circumstances severe nervous and mental 
affections are said to occur similar \o those which we have 
<mentioned as sequelae of acute r carbonic oxide poisoning (con- 
vulsions, disturbances , of ‘inental activity, symptoms 1, which 
resemble progressive muscular atrophy, &c.). 

In acute carbonic oxide poisoning oxygen inhalation inde- 
^fatigably continued and supported by artificial respiration 
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is often successful. The serious danger from this form of 
poisoning render i it very necessary that in all premises where 
there is risk provision should be made for the administra- 
tion of oxygen. The sequelae can of course only be treated 
symptomatically. 


OXYCHLORIDE OF CARBON (PHOSGENE) 

• Oxychloride of carbon (COCL), also called phosgene, is, at 
the ordinary temperature, a colourless gas with a disagree- 
able smell. This decomposes in moist air into carbonic oxide, 
hydioohlcfh’c acid, or chlorine, and produces a strongly irritant 
local effect upon the mucous membranes. Industrial poisoning 
by phosgene is characterised by great difficulty in breathing 
and inflammation of the respiratory tract (bronchitis and 
bloodstain ed expect : >ra lien ) . 

Several cases have been treated successfully by oxygen 
inhalation. 


. NICKEL CARBONYL 

Tim '‘fleets of nickel carbonyl arc described on pp. 
186 - 8 . 


CARBONIC ACID 

Carbonic acid (COJ, a colourless gas, is heavier than air 
(specific weight, 1*526), and therefore, wherever it collects, 
sinks to the ground. Carbonic acid is only very slightly 
poisonous ; aftout 10 per cent, carbonic acid in the air 
causes asphyxia. The extinguishing of a candle flame will 
serve as an indication that the amount of carbonic acid in 
the atmosphere has reached this point. Cases of industrial 
carbonic acid asphyxia are sudden ; they do not occur 
frequently. 9 

The gradual action of the ga^ when mixed with air pro- 
duces fir8t a tingling sensation on fne ^irface pf the bodj^ 
reddening of the face, irritation of the mucous mqpbfcane 
and the respiratory organs, after which succeed difficulty in 
breathing, palpitation* fainting, and unconsciousness. 
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Sudden and fatal poisoning occurs industrially. Upon 
entering places filled with carbonic acid gas the affected person 
falls down dead almost immediately. These are cases of 
asphyxia, in which the lack of oxygen certainly plays the 
greatest part. If H/hose affected by acute carbonic acid 
poisoning are removed in time out of the dangerous atmo- 
sphere they usually recover quickly. 

Oxygen inhalations and artificial respiration are to be 
applied in severer cases. There are no sequela). 


GROUP : HYDROCARBONS OF THE ALIPHATIC AND 
AROMATIC SERIES AND THEIR HALOGEN AND 
HYDROXYL SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS 

The industrial poisons comprised in this group have as their 
principal general effect injurious action upon the functions 
of the central nervous system (paralysis or causing excita- 
tion) which is prominent in most of the cases of industrial 
poisoning caused by these substances. This effect is most 
marked in the case of the readily volatile (low boiling) hydro- 
carbons, while those less volatile and boiling at a higher 
temperature often have collateral effects (such as local irrita- 
tion). The characteristic poisonous effect caused by the 
chlorine and hydroxyl-substitution products (chloroform and 
alcohol group) is also mainly on the central nervous system 
(narcosis). 


HYDROCARBONS OF MINERAL OIL 

BENZINE, LIGROINE, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN, VASELINE 

Mineral oil (crude petroleum) Ijas, according fo its origin, 
differing composition. Thu£ in American mineral oil hydro- 
carbons of tjie methane Series preponderate ; in the ^Russian, 
hyd/ocarbons of the aromatic series. Reference has been 
made in Part I. to this point, as well as to the separation of 
crude petroleum into its different fractions, 
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t The injury to health produced by crude petroleum and its 
derivatives is of two kinds. Direct contact with liquid petro- 
leum and the semi liquid and solid deposit after distillation 
(paraffin) cause local injury to the skin. Inhalation of the 
volatile constituents of raw petroleum causes symptoms 
affecting mainly the central nervous system. They have 
moreover a markedly irritating effect upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the respiratory organs. These substances clearly 
exhibit the characteristic we have referred to, namely, that 
the hydrocarbons boiling at low temperature act as nerve 
poisons, whereas those boiling at a higher temperature pro- 
duce a loeal irritant effect. 

Tlie skin affections take the form of inflammation of the 
hair follicles (acne), eruptions with characteristic formation 
of vesicles, and pimples and pustules which precede the deep- 
seated format ion of ulcers, abscesses, &c. 

In paraffin workers the acne-like skin inflammations are 
known ar ‘paraffin eczema.’ They develop sometimes intd' 
cancer of the skin (warty and epitheliomatous growths). 

In the general poisoning produced by inhalation of petro- 
leum fumes •the effect upon the central nervous system is all 
the more plainly and clearly marked when the irritant effect of 
the hy Irocarbons boiling at higher temperature is slight or 
absent ; that is, in the case of poisoning which arises solely 
from industrial products of low boiling hydrocarbons ; among 
these benzine is included. 

Acute poisoning from inhalation of benzine fumes begins 
with headache, sickness, and attacks of giddiness resembling 
alcoholic intoxication. If very much has been inhaled, the 
patient quicl^y becomes unconscious, with occasionally 
muscular tremors, convulsions, difficulty in breathing, and 
cyanosis. 

In cases of poisoning by inhalation of fumes of crude petro- 
leum, these symptoms may be complicated by coughing, 
intense inflammation of th<4 mucous membrane of the respira- 
tory organs — congestion, bronchitis, bloodstained expectora- 
tion, and inflammation of the kfegs.# In wprkers who 
frequently remain long in an atmosphere filled with fceifeine 
fumes, further symptoms of chronic benzine poisoning show 
themselves — ireqtal hebetude, pains in the iiqibs, trembling, 
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weakness of the muscles, and other disturbances of the nervous 
system ; in such cases these may really be signs of continued 
attacks of acute or sub-acute poisoning ; many benzine 
workers are anaemic. 

The treatment *of acute benzine poisoning consists in 
oxygen inhalation, with simultaneous artificial respiration. 
Treatment of chronic derangement of health is symptomatic. 


HYDROCARBONS OF THE AROMATIC SERIES 

BENZENE AND ITS HOMOLOGUES 

Benzene is a characteristically smelling (aromatic) 

liquid which boils at 80’ 5° C. Acute benzene poisoning, 
which plays an important part as an industrial poisoning, is 
caused by inhalation of benzene fumes. The various kinds 
of benzol used commercially contain, besides benzene, 
alkyl benzenes, especially toluene (methyl benzene, C fi H iV CH 3 , 
boiling-point 111 0 C.) ; xylene (dimethylbenzene, C tt H 4 [CH : ,l 3 , 
boiling-point 140° C.) ; j)seudocumene and mebitylene (tri- 
methylbenzene, boiling-point 169° or 163? C.) ; the 

regular presence of thiophene (C 4 H 4 S, boiling-point 84° C.) in 
commercial benzol must also be taken into account. Industrial 
benzol poisoning arises, therefore, as a rule, not from the 
action of pure benzene vapour, but from fumes which contain 
a mixture of the compounds mentioned. 

The course run by industrial benzol poisoning is often very 
acute, if large quantities are inhaled— death occurring suddenly, 
after a short illness with symptoms of vertigo. Gradual 
inhalation of lesser quantities gives rise to headache, giddiness, 
malaise, then twitchings appear which develop into convul- 
sions, and lastly unconsciousness. In order to ascertain in 
what manner the various substances contained in commercial 
benzol share in the poisonous effect, experimental research 
geemed to me to be indispensable, especially as published state- 
merits so far gave no*accurate data. 

tfwa cases of industrial benzol poisoning have given rise 
to close experimental research upon the poisonous nature of 
benzene. 
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Lewin undertook experiments on animals, which he confined 
under bells and caused to inhale fumes of chemically pure and 
impure benzene. He mentions that even at comparatively low 
concentration poisoning results, and indeed more readily and 
certainly from the action of impurt than jture benzene. Lewin 
found that when air was made to flow slowly first through 
benzene and then into the bell, symptoms of paralysis, con- 
vulsions, and unconsciousness showed themselves in from four to 
s^x minutes. After-effects by this means could not be observed. 
Lewin maintains, however, that in man even slight acute 
action of benzene can be followed by after-effects (giddiness, 
sickness, headache, distress in breathing, and oppression of 
the heart). 

Santesson made researches upon the poisonous action of 
benzene in connection with occurrence of certain cases of poison- 
ing through 4 impure benzol ’ (coal-tar benzene) in a rubber tyre 
factory. In the factory mentioned nine youngowomen were 
poisoned, of whom four died. The symptoms shown were 
lassitude, anaemia, giddiness, headache, vomiting, and fever. 
Post mortem, haemorrhages and fatty degeneration of the 
endotheliuitL of the bloodvessels and various organs were 
found. # Experimental research showed that commercial 
benzu* and chemically pure benzene had the same effect. 
Santesson did not succeed in his experiments on animals in 
producing chronic poisoning by inhalation of benzine and of 
benzene fumes (which two completely different poisons he does 
not dis f inguish strictly from each other, as is the case, unfortu- 
nately, with many other writers). My experimental researches 
upon the poisonous effect of pure benzene, pure toluene, 
cumene, thiophene, and the most important kinds of com- 
mercial benzol gave the following results : 

For rabSits the limit of toxicity is a proportion of 0*015 
to 0*016 per thousand pure benzene in the air, that is 0*015 
to 0*016 c.c. benzene vapour per litre of air. 

A concentration of 0*056-0*057 per thousand pure benzene in 
the air causes in rabbits at once-*-after one minute — twitching 
of the JhuscLs ; after eight minuttf*, convulsions ; after ten 
minutes, deep narcosis ; and after twenty-five minutqp, tfoma. 
If the animal is taken out of the bell in time, even if it has 
shown marked symptoms, it recovers very quickly (in two to 
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ten minutes) without manifesting any after effects. Even in 
animals repeatedly exposed to the poison sequelae were not 
observed. 

Dogs are somewhat more susceptible to pure benzene than 
rabbits ; 0*024 per tthousafid causes after ten minutes severe 
convulsions, which after twenty minutes become continuous ; 
0*042 per thousand kills after twenty minutes (sudden death 
in a state of tetanus). 

Cats arc less sensitive than dogs and more sensitive thfpi 
rabbits ; 0*03-0*04 per thousand causes after ten minutes 
attacks of cramp and, after twenty minutes, convulsions ; 0*05 
per thousand at once brings on poisoning symptoms. As 
regards the character of the symptoms (cramps, convulsions, 
quick recovery, no after effects) the above statements apply 
to all three kinds of animals (rabbit, dog, and cat). 

Chloral hydrate completely checks the convulsions and 
enables anin^tls to tolerate higher concentrations of benzene for 
lu longer time. 

Benzene is thus to be counted among nerve irritant poisons. 
The convulsions are probably provoked by excitement of the 
motor centres in the brain. " 

In view of the fact that thiophene in a concentration of 
0*03-0*05 per thousand in the air was borne by animals for 
an hour without producing any symptoms of poisoning, the 
proportion of thiophene in commercial benzol must be looked 
upon as practically non-injurious. 

The so-called 90 benzol — a commercial benzol of which 
90 per cent, distils at 100° C. — has naturally a somewhat 
weaker action, although, in respect of the poisoning symp- 
toms produced, it is similar to that of pure benzene. 

Pure toluene (boiling-point 111 0 C.) and pupfied. toluol 
(commercial product, boiling-point 109°- 1 12° C.) produce, when 
inhaled, gradually increasing narcosis in the three kinds of 
animals referred to ; they produce no symptoms of convulsions 
or spasms. 

After the animals have bden taken out of the bell, recovery 
is not so rapid as ^ftei* benzine inhalation, but takes from 
half &n tour to one hour. In rabbits and cats 0*046-0*05 per 
thousand produces after fifteen minutes staggering and paresis ; 
after thirty minutes deep narcosis. The dog is § again somewhat 
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more susceptible, as little as 0*034 per thousand causing these 
symptoms in the same time. 

‘ Purified toluol ’ (commercial product) acts somewhat 
less rapidly than pure toluene, but this small difference in 
effect need hardly be considered.* 

Other poisons were also investigated : — 

Solvent naphtha /, a commercial product,, of which 90 per 
cent, comes over at 160° C. ; it contains little toluene, chiefly 
^ylene, pseudoeumene, and cumene. 

Solvent naphtha II, of which 90 per cent, comes over at 
175° C., it contains besides xylene, chiefly pseudocumene, 
meritylene, cumene, &c. 

The fumes of solvent naphtha I cause, when inhaled bj 
rabbits, dogs, and cats, gradual narcosis, although not nearly 
so quickly as toluene at similar concentrations ; recovery usually 
takes over an hour after the deeply narcotised animals have 
been removed from the bell. Rabbits and cats ?j*e affected in 
about equal degree. The dog is the more sensitive. Rabbits 
and cats can tolerate about 0*012-0*013 per thousand of the 
fumes of solvent naphtha I in the atmosphere for a long time 
without any symptoms. Only after breathing for fifty minutes 
air containing 0*0536 per thousand do they become narco- 
tised. In the dog 0*036 per thousand causes narcosis only 1 
after thirty minutes. w 

With the fumes of solvent naphtha II I could not affect' 
rabbits at all. The cat also, in spite of long inhalation of the 
heavy *umes, showed no marked symptoms of poisoning. In 
the dog gradual narcosis came about only after an hour’s 
inhalation of 0*048 per thousand. 

The fume/ of pure xylene caused narcosis in rabbits after 
forty minut^ ’ inhalation of 0*05 per thousand in the atmo- 
sphere ; after being taken out of the bell the animals recovered 
slowly (after half an hour to one hour). 

Cumene causes mo symptoms after one hour’s inhalation in 
a concentration of 0*06 to /)*07 per thousand. This explains 
the effects o* solvent naphtha I (in* which xylene preponderates^ 
and solv&it naphtha II (in which ps^idoaumene, pumene, &c., 
preponderate). After effects were not observed. • u 
Benzol and toluol fumes, and particularly those of solvent 
naphtha, exercjse ar distinctly irritant effect upon the 
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mucous membrane, which, however, passes off without after 
effects. 

Pure benzene, therefore, proved the most poisonous of 
the substances under investigation. When inhaled its effect 
(convulsions, with qtfick recovery) differs essentially from that 
of toluene, solvent naphtha, xylene, and cumene (gradual 
narcosis, slow recovery). The fumes of the various kinds of 
commercial benzol (solvent naphtha) boiling at a higher 
temperature are practically non-poisonous (solvent naphtlpi 
II). Pure benzene fumes are, however poisonous, even in 
very small quantities in the air. The limit for animals lies at 
0 015-0‘01 6 per thousand. % ' 

Lehmann has shown in a recent work that man, exposed 
to a mixture of benzene and air, absorbs 80 per cent, of the 
benzene. 

Treatment of acute industrial benzene poisoning consists 
in severe cases of artificial respiration, with simultaneous 
Administration of oxygen ; in slight cases it is sufficient to 
bring the patient into fresh air. 

Naphthalene. — Naphthalene, which is insoluble in water, 
has irritant effect upon the mucous membrane and upon the 
skin when brought into contact with it. 

Long continuance in an atmosphere containing naphthalene 
as dust or fumes causes headache, nausea, giddiness, &c. 


HALOGEN SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS 


ALIPHATIC SERIES (NARCOTIC TOISONS) 


The halogen substitution products of the aliphatic senes 
are not of much account as industrial poisons. ' They have 
generally a narcotic effect, that is, a paralysing effect upon the 
central nervous system, usually preceded by a short stage of 
excitement. This effect shows itself typically on inhalation 
of chloroform (me thane trichloride, CHCL), which however plays 
no part as ^n industrial*’ poison. The narcotic effeht of the 
othet alkyl chlorides is less than that of chloroform. With 
carbontetrachloride (CC1 4 ) the narcotic effect is only half 
that of chloroform ; it causes, however, a more violent excita- 
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tion ; inhaling the fumes brings on naufcea, coughing, sickness, 
headache, &c. 

Methylchloride (CH ;i Cl) has a less narcotising effect. On 
the other hand it has a stronger local irritant action, which is 
indeed present also in chloroform, though not so apparent. 
Thi^ gas, as is well known, is used as a local anaesthetic in 
medicine. • 

Pure methylene chloride (CH 2 C1 2 ) similarly is much less 
j*)werful than chloroform. Severe poisoning, alleged to 
have resulted from methylene chloride was caused by a 
mixture, called indeed methylene chloride, but composed of 
metliylal(*)hol and chloroform. 

Of the remaining halogen substitution products of methane, 
methyl bromide (CH s Br) and methyl iodide (CH 3 I) have given 
rise to industrial poisoning. 

Those poisons also act in the same way as the alkyl chlorides, 
but the excitement accompanying the narcosis is more marked 
— so far as the scanty observations allow conclusions to be 
drawn. The symptoms first show themselves in sickness, 
giddiness, hebetude, slowing of respiratory movements and 
of the heart’s action ; convulsions or delirium ensue. 

Treatment consists in artificial respiration or promotion of 
breathmg by a plentiful supply of fresh air or oxygen ; in 
pronounced narcosis stimulating remedies should be applied. 

BENZENE SERIES 

Chlorobenzene , and nitro- and dinitro-chlorobenzene and 
benzoylchloride , have given rise to industrial poisoning. 

To chlorobenzene similar action is attributed as to benzene 
(headache, fninting, rapid breathing, cyrnosis) ; changes in the 
blood (methsiemoglobin formation) have also been observed. 

Nitro- and dim iro- chlorobenzene are active poisons ; the 
effect corresponds in general to that of nitro- and dinitro- 
benzene, but in addition tjie fumes or dust have markedly 
irritant action on the skin (dermatitis). 

Benzoylchloride (C G H 5 C0C1), a col ‘-Uriels, pungent-smelling 
liquid, produces a violently irritant effect upon the jni&ous 
membrane, decomposing into hydrochloric acid and benzoic 
acid. 
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Treatment is analogous to that of benzene poisoning, and 
in cases of benzoyl chloride poisoning to that by hydrochloric 
acid. 

It may be mentioned that chlorine rash is attributed to the 
action of chlorinatedHar products (chlorobenzene compounds). 


HYDROXYL SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS 

FATTY SERIES (ALCOHOLS) 

The hydroxyl substitution products of the fatty series 
belong mainly to the narcotic poisons ; the greater the mole- 
cular weight of the alcohol, the more marked is usually the 
narcotic effect. According to this propylalcohol is eighteen 
times as poisonous as cthylalcohol ; butylalcohol and amyl- 
alcohol have from 3G to 120 times as great a narcotic effect as 
methylalcohel. 

° Methylalcohol (wood spirit, CH 5 OH) plays relatively the 
greatest part among alcohols as an industrial poison, because 
it is employed as a means of denaturing spirit. Its poisonous 
nature is relatively great, being very persistent. Industrial 
poisoning by methylalcohol is due to inhalation of the 
vapour and is rarely of a severe nature. The fumes have 
a strongly irritant effect upon the mucous membrane, giving 
rise to throat irritation, cough, hoarseness, and in severe 
cases bronchitis and inflammation of the conjunctiva of the 
eye. In addition inhalation of methylalcohol vapour causes 
headache, giddiness, nausea (inclination to vomit), and 
occasionally also twitcliings and tremor. 

The higher alcohols (propyl-, butyl-, amyl-alcchol, C : }H 7 .OH, 
C 4 H a .OH, and C 5 H n .GH) occur in fusel oil. They cause but 
slight (if any) industrial poisoning. Cases of more severe 
industrial poisoning through amylalcohol fumes have been 
described (in factories for smokeless powder), with symptoms 
of sickness, headache, giddiness, w^th fatal issue in some cases, 
^preceded by severe nervbus symptoms (convulsions or 
delirium). t t ** 

Beyond speedy removal out of the dangerous atmosphere, 
probably no special treatment is needed in these cases of 
industrial poisoning from alcoholic vapour. 
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GROUP : NITRO AND AMIDO COMPOUNDS OF THE 
ALIPHATIC AND AROMATIC SERIES (BLOOD 
POISONS WHICH FORM METHMMOGLOBIN) 

Characteristic of the nitro and amido compounds of the 
aliphatic and aromatic series of the organic substances is 
their action upon the blood. The normal oxyhemoglobin 
(blood-colouring matter) is changed into methsemo- 
globin, with which the oxygen is so firmly combined that 
the internal exchange of gases necessary to life becomes 
impossible. Methaemoglobin has a dark chocolate-brown 
colour and a clearly defined characteristic spectrum. 

Of the poisons belonging to this group several are important. 
In so far as these substances are volatile — and this is generally 
the case with those causing industrial poisoning — effects are 
due to inhalation of fumes, but it is proved that the poisons of 
this group in liquid form can be absorbed by the intact skin, 
and this channel of absorption is characteristic of industrial 
poisoning. Severe poisoning results especially from wetting 
the skin bv*spilling on the clothes, &c. 

The grey-blue discoloration of the mucous membrane, 
especially of the lips, is characteristic ; sometimes also the skin 
is altered in colour. This discoloration is often noticed 
by others before the patient feels unwell. Soon the 
person affected has general nausea, vomiting, headache, 
giddine ,s, severe nervous symptoms, feeling of anxiety, 
and difficulty of breathing ; in severe cases unconsciousness 
comes oil, and death occurs with increasing cyanosis 
(lividity). 

Treat me. t is naturally that which has been emphasised in the 
introductory words to Part II, which hold for all blood poison- 
ings. In mild cases oxygen treatment has given good results. 
In all factories where such poisoning can occur provision should 
be made foj; immediate oxygen treatment. Besides this, the 
workers must be adequately instructed as to the danger an<i 
symptoms of poisoning, especially of the characteristic pre- 
monitoi} akin discoloration, in order to be able to assist ^heir 
fellows. 
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NITROCOMPOUNDS 

ALIPHATIC SERIES 

Nitro-glycerin (triple fiitric acid ester of glycerin, 
C 3 H 5 .[N0 3 ] 3 ), the well-known oily explosive liquid, has also an 
irritant local effect. When absorbed into the body, in addition 
to methaemoglobin formation, it causes dilatation of the blood- 
vessels, slowing of the respiration and heart’s action, and attacks 
of suffocation. The general remarks upon this group apply here, 
but symptoms referable to central paralysis occur as the 
methsemoglobin formation is slow. Industrial poisoning arises 
through inhalation of gases containing nitro-glycerin and 
also by absorption through the skin. Statements as to its 
poisonous nature are very varied. Under certain conditions 
moistening the skin with small quantities of nitro-glycerin 
suffices to produce symptoms. Probably the susceptibility of 
different persons varies greatly. 

Amylnitrite (nitric acid amyl ester, C 5 H a N0 2 ), a charac- 
teristically smelling liquid, acts similarly. The fumes of 
amylnitrite, even when inhaled in small quantities, cause 
marked dilatation of the bloodvessels, through paralysis of the 
muscular walls of the bloodvessels, thus causing marked flushing 
of the face ; the pulse becomes quick, then weak and slow. 

NITRO AND AMIDO COMPOUNDS 

AROMATIC SERIES 

t 

The substances of this group are important. 

Nitrobenzene (C (i H 5 N0 2 , named oil of mirbarfb), a yellowish 
liquid of characteristic smell, induces especially t^hc formation 
of methoemoglobin in the blood ; the effect upon the central 
nervous system (first excitation, then depression) is often 
absent. The description of the disease in general in the 
introductory words of this wheje group is characteristic. 
Occasionally signs of asphyxia show themselves ; sometimes 
there are twitching? , disturbance of the power of sensation, 
and 'convulsions ; early discoloration of the mucous membrane 
and the skin, which assume a blue to grey-black colour, is 
characteristic. 
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Chronic poisoning is also attributed toPnitrobenzene, showing 
itself in lassitude, headache, malaise, giddiness, and other 
disturbances of the nervous system. 

Nitrotoluene (CgH^HsNOo), of which the ortho-compound 
acts most powerfully, and also nitroxyLne (C 6 H 3 [CH 3 ] 2 N0 2 ) 
have*similar but less marked effect. 

The dinitrobenzenes (C 6 H. 1 [N0 2 ] 2 ) are stabld bodies. Meta- 
dinitrobenzene inhaled as dust or otherwise, can produce 
marked poisoning symptoms essentially the same as those 
described. Especially characteristic is the early dark 
discoloration of the skin. 

Symptoms resembling nitrobenzene poisoning in general 
are caused by nitroph^nols (0.H 4 .OH.NO 3 ), of which 
paranitrophenol is the most toxic ; also by dinitrophcnols 
(C g H 3 [N0 2 ] 2 0H), solid crystalline substances which melt at 
different temperatures, and the mono- and di-nitrochlorobenzenes 
(C c H 4 .C1.N0 2 and C (J H 3 .C1[N0 2 ] 2 ). In cases ^f industrial 
poisoning by dinitrophenol, observed by Leymann, the 
workers were taken suddenly ill, with symptoms of collapse, 
pains in the chest, vomiting, distress of breathing, rapid pulse, 
and convulsions, and died within a few hours. At the autopsy 
a yellow substance was found with picric acid reaction which 
appeal ed to be di- or tri-nitrophenol. In other cases, some 
fatal, of industrial nitrochlorobenzene poisoning, also observed 
by Leymann, the typical grey-blue discoloration of the skin 
was obvious, and the chocolate-brown colour of the blood 
produced by methaemoglobin. 

Tnnitrophenol (picric acid, C c H 2 [N0 2 ] 3 0H) is a yellow 
crystalline compound with bitter taste ; poisoning by this 
substance exhibits clearly strong local irritant action (upon 
skin, mu cob j membrane, and intestinal canal, and especially 
upon the kidneys), besides effect on the blood and central 
nervous system. Prolonged action of picric acid upon the skin 
causes inflammation. Absorption of picric acid dust causes 
inflammation of the muous membrane of the respiratory 
passages and symptoms of gastric # and intestinal catarrh as welj 
as inflammation of the kidneys. 

A jauiidiae-like discoloration of tne skin ana darkening 
of the urire are also characteristic ; sometimes picric acid 
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poisoning produces a* rash resembling that of measles and 
scarlet fever. 

Nitronaphthalene (C 10 H 7 [NO 2 ]) and nitronaphthol 
(C 10 H G .NO 2 .OH) in addition to methaemoglobin formation 
have an irritant action. It is stated also that dulness of 
the cornea is produced. 

Azobenzenes &lso, which are to be considered as intermediate 
between nitrobenzene and aniline, form methaemoglobin (azo- 
benzene, C g H 5 N=NH 5 C (J ). r 

Aniline (amidobenzene, C 6 H 5 .NH 2 ), a colourless, oily liquid 
of aromatic smell, has only slight local irritant effect. In the 
frequent cases of industrial poisoning by ‘ aniline oil r or aniline 
hydrochloride, in w T hich the aniline enters through the skin or is 
inhaled in the form of fume, there appear the typical symp- 
toms common to this group, of the action upon the blood 
through methaemoglobin formation : headache, weakness, 
cyanosis, difficulty in breathing, &c., to which are added 
nervous symptoms such as convulsions and psychical disturb- 
ance, although these play a subordinate part in industrial 
poisoning. In severe cases the typical symptoms of air 
hunger are shown. Occasionally recovery only 'takes place 
gradually, and signs of irritation of the kidneys and inflam- 
mation of the urinary organs are seen. These symptoms occur 
only rarely in acute industrial poisoning, but are, however, 
in so far worthy of notice because of the frequent occurrence 
of tumours in the bladder among aniline workers. It is 
possible that here the irritant action of the urine which contains 
aniline plays a part. The tumours in the bladder operated 
upon, in some cases with success, were many of them non- 
malignant (papillomata), but some were carcinonlhta (cancerous 
new growths) running a malignant course, and rc*ctu v /ing after 
operation. In the urine the aniline combines with sulphuric 
acid, and is partly excreted as paramidophenol sulphuric acid. 

The treatment of aniline poisoning is the same as that for 
all the poisons of this group. In view of the occurrence 
«of tumours of the bladder in aniline workers, thpy should 
be instructed to seek medical aid on the first indications of 
trouble, so that a careful cystoscopic examinHtion may be 
made. 

Toluidine (fJ G H 4 .CH 3 .NH 2 ), which is mixed with aniline for 
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industrial use, produces the same symptoms with marked 
irritation of the ronal organs. 

Of the nitroaw Hines (C 6 H 4 .NHjj.NO 2 ) paranitroaniline is 
the most poisonous. Characteristic of the action of this com- 
pound is methaemoglobin formation, central paralysis and 
paralysis of the heart’s action. 

Of the benzenediamines , paraphenylene diamine (C 6 H 4 [NH 2 ] 2 ) 
may be regarded as an industrial poison. The irritant action 
qf this substance is prominent ; it induces skin affections, in- 
flammation of the mucous membranes, more especially of the 
respiratory organs, and sometimes inflammation of the kidneys. 
Tnoy haw) been noted in workers using ursol as a dye ; here, 
doubtless, the action of diimine (CgH^NH.NII.) must be taken 
into account, which arises as an intermediate product and 
exercises a markedly irritant action. Further, the geneial 
effect of paraphenylene diamine is an irritant one upon the 
central nervous system. 


APPENDIX 

TURPENTINE, PYRIDINE BASES, ALKALOIDS 

Turpentine oil . — Turpentine oil is a peculiar-smelling, 
colourless liquid of the composition C, 0 H 10 ; different reactions 
show that turpentine oil contains the aromatic nucleus 
(cymcne). It is used in the manufacture of varnish, and thus 
can cause industrial poisoning by inhalation of fumes. Even 
from 3 to 4 mg. of vapour of turpentine oil per litre of air 
brings on s. cere symptoms. Turpentine oil acts as a local 
irritant , -n 1 when absorbed into the system has an exciting 
effect upon the central nervous system. Inhalation of large 
quantities of turpentine vapour cause rapid breathing, 
palpitation, giddiness, stupor, convulsions, and other 
nervous disturbances, pains in the chest, bronchitis, and 
inflammation of the kidneys.' *The last*. mentioned symptom , 
also arises from the chronic action *>f turpentine vapours. % 

, Pyridine *— Pyridine (C 5 H 5 N), a colourless liquid o£ peculiar 
odour, is employed as well as methylalcohol in denaturing 
alcohol. The ^disturbance of health observed in workers 
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occupied with the denatured spirit are probably mainly 
due to the inhalation of fumes of methylalcohol. Pyridine is 
comparatively innocuous. Eczema, from which persons suffer 
who come into contact with denatured spirit, is ascribed to the 
action of pyridine, larger &oses produce a paralysing effect, 
but this need not be considered in its industrial use. 

Nicotine , tobacco . — According to various published state- 
ments, effects among tobacco factory workers are attributed 
to the nicotine contained in tobacco dust and to the arom?, 
which fills the air. Nicotine in large doses has at first an 
exciting followed by a paralysing effect upon the central 
nervous system ; it causes moreover contraction of the 
unstriped muscles and has a local irritant effect. 

The symptoms of illness ascribed to nicotine are : con- 
junctivitis, catarrh of the air passages, palpitation, headache, 
want of appetite, and, particularly, tendency to abortion 
and excessive»,menstruation. Severe industrial poisoning due 
to nicotine has only been observed in workers who chewed 
tobacco leaves. 

Poisonous wood . — The symptoms of disease noticed in 
workers who manipulate certain kinds of wood are'attributed 
by some writers to the presence of alkaloids. Such ki\pwledge 
as we have of the illness due to them — they are "evidently 
of the nature of poisoning — is referred to at the end of Part I. 



PART HI 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES AGAINST INDUS- 
TRIAL POISONING 

I 

GENERAL MEASURES 

It* discussing preventive measures against industrial poisoning 
the deductive method from the general to the particular 
will be followed. The numerous instances of poisoning 
mentioned in Part I afford a practical basis on which to 
formulate general rules before passing on to describe special 
measures. Technical details will be omitted, as they must be 
left to the technical expert whose business it is to draw up the 
plane as a whole and to modify them according to the require- 
ment;: of individual cases. 

In the effort to control industrial poisoning and disease it 
is necessary to insist absolutely on the concerted action of all 
concerned. In this co-operation every one is called who 
througn his knowledge and sphere of activity is in a position to 
assist. 

The medical man comes in with his special knowledge of the 
action of poisons as toxicologist, as practising physician (especi- 
ally as works surgeon and doctor of the sick insurance society), 
and also m an official capacity as appointed surgeon or medical 
officer of health ; the technical expert comes in as engineer, as 
manager, as foreman, and as factory inspector. But above 
all the interest and active co-operation of employers and 
employed are needed as well as the organisations of both. 
That the,workers should understand ^ind co-operate is essential 
for the success of preventive measures, *and subsequently it 
will be showfli in what direction this co-operation # is most 
necessary. 
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To make possible such co-operation interest must be 
aroused and suitable information and teaching supplied to the 
parties concerned. Medical men and practical workers require 
to receive instruction in industrial hygiene, and teaching on 
this subject should lj>e arrayed for in secondary and technical 
schools. Medical men and others who, as officials and insur- 
ance doctors, are brought constantly into touch w T ith industrial 
workers should have opportunity — by means of special courses 
and lectures — to keep pace with advancing knowledge in tips 
direction. Beside these there are, as educative organisations, 
special Institutes of Industrial Hygiene and special hospitals 
for treatment of diseases of occupation which bring together 
the patients and the teaching staff and so facilitate pursuit of 
knowledge and research. A beginning of this kind has 
already been made by the Industrial Hygiene Institute, 
Frankfurt a.-Main, and the hospital for diseases of occupation 
at Milan, showing that the ideas arc attainable. Inter- 
national agencies which unite all circles interested in the 
subject irrespective of profession or nationality in common 
interchange of thought and discussion are of great significance 
for uniform development of needful preventive* measures ; 
international congresses, often in connection with exhibitions, 
have given valuable stimulus and have been the starting-point 
of permanent international societies, unions, and organisations. 
The significance for our inquiry of these international efforts 
will be more closely considered in the following pages. 

II 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON SOCIAL AND 
LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

INTERNATIONAL PREVENTIVE MEASURES, NOTIFICATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL POISONING, LISTS AND SCHEDULES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL POISONS 

Experience and inquirv ifi the field of industrial poisoning 
fed to a series of deipandC which, supported as they were by a 
geneial •movement for the protection of worker, were soon 
followed by regulations and legislative action. For a long time 
efforts have been directed to treat industrial disease and poison- 
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ing in the same way as has been done ia the case of industrial 
accidents. The question, however, is attended with much 
greater difficulty. On the other hand, uniform international 
regulation of questions affecting prevention of disease is called 
for both on humanitarian and economic .grounds. 

The idea of international legislation for the protection of 
workers was first mooted about the year 1870? The possibility 
and need of such intervention was much discussed and interest 
itt it kept constantly alive, especially in Switzerland, until 
the organisations of the workers took up the idea. Several 
attempts failed. In France in 1883 a proposal of the Socialist 
party aifhing at international agreement on the subject of 
protection of the workers was rejected. In 1885 (in opposition 
to Hertling) Prince Bismarck expressed himself strongly against 
the possibility of such international protection. But the stone, 
once set rolling, could not be stayed. In the years 1886, 1887, 
and 1888 the French and English trade unions, as well as the 
Swiss Federal Council, took up the question afresh. These 
endeavours at last took tangible shape in the first International 
Conference for the protection of workers held in Berlin in 
March 1800. This date remains a landmark in the history 
of the subject, but not until ten years later — 1900 — did the 
Cong, ess held in Paris for the international legal protection of 
workers lead to the establishment of what had been repeatedly 
urged, namely, creation of an International Bureau. This 
was inaugurated at Basle in 1901 and forms the headquarters 
of the National Associations for Labour Legislation called into 
being in various countries. 

This International Association meets regularly in conference, 
asin Colog \e (1902), Berne (1905), Lucerne (1908), Lugano 
-1(191 u;, aftu Zurich (1912). The questions raised in the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau, which receives financial aid from a 
number of States, are fully and scientifically discussed with the 
object of finding a basis on which to bring into agreement the 
divergent Jaws of the different countries. A further task of 
this strictly scientific institution is the collection and publica- * } 
tion of literature bearing on the piotection of workers in one 
and another country, distribution of information, • and the 
editing of reports and memoranda. The question of prevention , 
of industrial poisonifig has always taken a foremost place in the 
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programme of the International Association and in the agenda 
of the International Labour Bureau. At its first meeting a 
resolution was adopted advocating the prohibition of the 
use of white phosphorus and white lead, and the Labour 
Bureau in Basle Yas instructed to take the necessary 
steps. Special, if not prohibitive, economical considerations 
foreshadowed difficulties — all the greater because the matter 
at issue concerned prohibition of articles playing a part in the 
markets of the world. Just on that account international 
treatment of such questions is necessary, since a peaceful and 
orderly solution can only be arrived at on such lines. Inter- 
national effort endeavours here to press with equal weight on the 
countries competing with one another commercially, so that in 
the protection of the workers economic adjustment is sought 
in order that efforts based on humanitarian grounds shall not 
at the same time cause economic disadvantages, the aim being 
to produce general welfare and not merely protection of one 
class at the expense of another. 

Through these international agreements between various 
countries success in the direction aimed at is hopeful, and 
indeed to a certain extent — as in the phosphorus and lead 
questions — actually attained. Thus, for example, Germany 
and Italy were in a position to enforce prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus early, while their neighbour Austria, on 
account of commercial and political considerations and the 
conditions of the home lucifer match industry, has only 
recently decided on prohibition. 

As international agreement for the protection of workers is 
advisable on economic grounds, so also is it reasonable and 
just from purely humanitarian reasons that workers, without 
reference to civil condition or nationality, should ' u ctoi! j 

protected. On this point it is proposed to take a vote and tc 
press only for those reforms which are thoroughly sound and 
recognised as necessary. 

The first step in such a comprehensive attack is precise know- 
ledge of the extent and source bf origin of the particular forms 
of industrial ppisoning antf'disease and the collection of reliabk 
statistics* This suggested the obligation to notify such cases 
to the proper authorities in the same way as is now done in 
the case of infectious disease. A motion to ,this effect had 
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already been passed at the Conference of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation held in Basle, and a 
request was made to the Labour Bureau to prepare a list 
of the diseases and poisonings in question. To them we 
shall refer later, but a schodtfie is necessary as a basis 
to jvork upon. Yet even when this is done there are 
obviously great difficulties to be overcome in carrying out 
the requirement of notification when the aim is kept in 
ijund of collecting complete statistical data for controlling 
the conditions giving rise to industrial disease. The proposal 
of the International Association seeks to make notification 
obligatory on the part both of the medical practitioner in 
attendance and the occupier, and in connection with this to 
secure the co-operation of the Sick insurance Society.* The 

* In Groat Britain section 73 of Gie Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, requires 
every medical practitioner attending on or called in to visit a patient whom he 
believes to bo suffering from lead, phosphorus, arsenical or mercurial poisoning, or 
anthrax, contracted in any factory or workshop, to notify the Ghief Inspector of 
Factories, and a similar obligation is placed on the occupier to send written notice 
of every cas f> to the inspector and certifying surgeon of the district. 

The table on p, 222 shows the number of reports included in returns for the 
years 1 900-1 2 % 

C n sos of acute poisoning in factories and workshops are report ble to the 
Inspector ^nd certifying surgeon, under the Notice of Accidents Act, 1906, when 
(a) earning loss of life or ((>) due to molten metal, hot liquid, explosion, escape, of 
gas or steam, and so disabling any person as to cause absence throughout at least 
one whole day from his ordinary work. 

The following table gives indication of the rolativo frequency of cases of 
poisoning from gases and fumes, although some were reported as accidents the 
result of the unconsciousness induced : 



Nature of Gas or Fumes. 

(1) 

1912. 

(2) 

1911. 

(3) 

1910/, 

(4) 

1909. 

(5) 

1908. 

(6) 


Carbon mono ale . 

91“ 

64° 

53 9 

531 

5fl 5 


pT; "Vilas iurnace .... 

33* * 

16“ 

197 

16 

26 3 


(b) Fowor (suction, producer, Mond, 
Dowson). 

10-* 

31 1 

25 

25 4 

19 2 


(c) Coal 

29 2 

6 2 

4 

ll 1 

9 


(d) Other 

10 3 

ll 1 

5 2 

l 1 

1 


Sulphuretted hydrogen .... 
Carbon dioxjjle . . . • . 

0 

8 2 

2 

5 2 

8 1 


3 2 

V 

2* 

2 2 

4 s 


Ammonia •. 

1 

V 

2 

1 

1 


Chlorine and hydrochloric acid fumes 


5 1 

3 

1 

1 • 


Nitrous fumes 

12’ 

• 18 2 

n 

12 2 

3 1 


Nitre pud amjdo derivatives of benzene . 
Naphtha and benzene .... 

9 l 

21 

18 

4 

2 


3 1 

l 1 

— 

•li 

2 


Other (Sulphur dioxide, &o.) . 

• 

— 1 

V 

4 

4 

4 

3 


The principal figures are those of all cases, fatal and non-fatal ; the fmall figures r ^ate to fatal 
oases. 
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The principal numbers relab to cases, the small figures to death?. Fatal cases not reported in previous years are included as both cases and death?. 
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proposal to require the appointed surgeons and surgeons of the 
Insurance Society to notify all cases is hardly feasible in view 
of their dependent position. Nor can the obligation on the 
occupiers lead to the desired result because of their lack of 
medical knowledge and the fact that by notifying they might 
be f greed to act to their own disadvantage. A successful 
effort in this direction is recorded in Saxony, where lead 
poisoning was first made a notifiable disease, and later the 
gqperal duty of notification of industrial poisoning was pre- 
scribed by Order dated March 4, 1901. 

My own experience does not lead me to expect much in 
elucidation of industrial diseases from the Sick Insurance 
Societies. In Austria they make a statistical return as to 
the causation of illness to the central authorities. I have 
myself — in my capacity as an official of the State Central 
Board — examined these in order to try and gain knowledge 
of the exfent of industrial disease in Bohemia , In spite of 
the returns drawn up by the district surgeon who visits th^ 
factories in question, it was impossible for me to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the extent of industrial sickness. The reports 
only give -Valuable data on which to base action in particular 
cases, and from this standpoint I do not under-estimate their 
value. But so far as the expressed wish of the International 
Association is concerned they appear to fulfil it, inasmuch as 
for specially dangerous trades special reports are issued, the 
Austrian law for sick insurance requiring such industries to 
institute separate 3ick insurance funds with separate statistics. 
Hence, under present conditions, I do not see how the duty 
of notification will be effective. There remains the endeavour 
to secure, insurance and the right to claim compensation for 
f/'ease in the same way as is provided for accidents. 
This point was fully discussed at the eighth International 
Congress for Workmen’s Insurance held in Rome in 1908. 
There is no valid ground for granting compensation only for 
sudden disturbance of health arising in the course of employ- 
ment by accident or acute poisoning, and withholding it in the 
case of yraduc 1 disturbance of health caused equally by th8 
trade, as the affects of such chronic indisposition weigh # of ten no 
less heavily on the sufferer. Inclusion of industrial disease in 
the same category as accident insurance, as indeed has been 
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done in France, Switzerland and Great Britain, has, apart 
from the fact that it is dictated by fairness and humanity, the 
advantage of removing existing hardship and of solving 
doubtful cases. Correct statistics, further, would thus be 
obtainable for the first time, and the employer by insurance 
would be freed from the legal proceedings now frequently 
brought against him for injury due to chronic industrial 
poisoning. And it seems the more right and just course to 
institute a general scheme of insurance against industrial 
disease than to have recourse to an Employer’s Liability Act 
in this or that case, particularly as the question often arises 
in regard to a disease which develops gradually-^ -In whose 
employment was the disease contracted ? 

Clearly in such a scheme of insurance against both accident 
and industrial disease only specific industrial diseases would be 
included, i.e. diseases in which the connection with the industry 
can be cleanly established as due to causes inherent in the 
industry, and traceable to definite materials used. Such diseases 
as tuberculosis and the effects of dust inhalation (bronchitis, 
&c.), which as industrial diseases occur only too often, cannot 
be called specific, because they arise outside the industry and 
make decision impossible as to whether or not in a particular 
case the disease owed its origin to the occupation. In order to 
determine what should be regarded as specific industrial poisons 
it was deemed necessary to draw up a schedule. For one such 
list Sommerfeld (in collaboration with Oliver and Putzeys) is 
responsible, Carozzi of Milan for a second, and Fischer * for a 

* Fischer adopts a chemical basis in his classification. His two main sub* 
divisions are (1) inorganic and (2) organic poisons. The sub-divisions of the 
inorganic poisons are (a) non-metallic — chlorine, calcium chloado, hydrochloric 
acid, potassium chlorate, hydrofluoric acid, carbonic oxide, p.iosgeTm,' carobn 
dioxide, cyanogen compounds, ammonia, nitrous fumes, phosphorus, phosphoretted 
hydrogen, arsenic compounds, antimony compounds, sulphur dioxide, sulphuric 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbon bisulphide, chloride of sulphur; and ( b ) 
metallic — chromic acid and chromates, manganese dioxide, sulphate of nickel, 
mercury and lead. The sub-divisions of (2) tl^e organic substances are into (a) the 
unsaturated carbon compounds — benzene, petroleum, methyl-, ethyl-, amyl-, and 
cllyl-alcohol, oxalic acid, form^ and acetaldehyde, acrolein, acetone, methyl- 
bromide and iodide, nitro-glycerin, dimethyl-sulphate and amyl acetate, and ( b ) the 
aromekic series benzene, nitro-, chloro-nitro-, dinitro-, chlo^-dinitro-benzene, 
phenol, picric acid, phenyl-hydrazine, aniline, and certain aniline odours, para- 
nitraniline, pyridine, naphthalene, nitro-naphthalene, naphthlyamine, naphthol, 
benzidine, acridine, turpentine, and nicotine. 
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third, published in 1 9 1 0 . Those by Sommf rf eld and Fischer are 
constructed in similar fashion — enumeration of (1) the poisonous 
substance, (2) the industries in which it is made or used, 
(3) the channel of absorption, and (4) the symptoms produced. 
Sommerfeld enumerates the poisons in alphabetical order, 
noting against each the requisite preventive measures, while 
Fischer adopts a chemical classification, confining himself to 
general introductory remarks as to prevention. 

Sommerfeld proposes to limit notification to poisoning 
sharply defined as to the symptoms set up, such as lead, phos- 
phorus, mercury, arsenic, chromium, carbonic oxide, aniline, 
benzene, nitrobenzene, carbon bisulphide, and nitrous fumes. 
This simplifies the obligation to notify, but does not dissipate 
the fears expressed above as to the difficulty, because in the 
present development of the chemical industries new substances 
involving new danger to the persons handling them are con- 
stantly being discovered, and thus there can be no finality as 
to which industrial poisonings should entitle to compensation. 
And if recourse were had from time to time to additions of new 
substances to the schedule, reliance would have to be placed on 
experience w*ith regard to each substance added, and thus the 
actual individual who had suffered would not benefit. Fischer, 
indeed, acknowledges that any schedule must be incomplete, 
and emphasises the fact that continual additions would be 
necessary ; otherwise it would be better to refrain altogether 
from publication of a list. Such lists may be valuable guides, 
but no sure foundation for insurance legislation. The only 
possible way to do this is to give as far as possible a correct 
definition of the industrial diseases entitling to compensation 
and, in isolated cases, to leave the decision to the expert opinion 
a Ql^^P^tent ** idges. 

Extension of workmen’s insurance to cover chronic 
industrial poisoning is, however, most desirable in the interest 
of employers and employed, and also of science. The German 
accident insurance legislation is especially suited to do this, 
since the tradfb organisations direct their attention not unly to 
the prevention of accidents but of indt^ trial diseases also. 
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III 

SPECIAL PREVENTIVE MEASURES FOR WORKERS 

SELECTION, CHOICE OF TRADE, ALTERNATION OF EMPLOYMENT, 
MEDICAL CONTROL, SAFETY APPLIANCES, INSTRUCTION AND 
CO-OPERATION OF WORKERS, CLOTHING, ATTENTION TO 
CLEANLINESS, FOOD, GENERAL WELFARE 

As a practical measure in protection against trade risk 
selection of those capable of resisting danger has t to be con- 
sidered. It is obviously desirable to select for employment 
in a dangerous trade persons possessing powers of resistance, 
because predisjiosition and resistance to the action of poisons 
differ markedly in individuals. To some extent such a 
selection comes of itself, as those who are very susceptible are 
♦obliged by repeated attacks to give up the work. The social 
and physical misery, undeserved loss of employment, illness, 
and perhaps early death following on this kind of selection 
might be checked by timely medical examination >;o as to weed 
out the unfit. But medical examination prior to admission 
into a dangerous trade (actually practised in many industries 
involving risk of poisoning) inflicts hardship on those seeking 
employment, and recruits the ranks of the unwillingly 
unemployed. It would be much better were it possible to meet 
the need of selection by pertinent direction and guidance in 
choice of calling. There should be insistence in technical 
schools especially on the dangers inherent in certain industries, 
school medical examination as to physical qualifications for 
certain industries, and careful note made of irfeysridu al. su^tg r 
bility in labour bureaus, apprentice agencies, and the like. 

Young female workers, naturally less able to resist, should 
be excluded from work involving risk of poisoning — a prin- 
ciple which has been acted on in the legislation of civilised 
countries. 

Further, workers <£igaged in industries involving risk 
shQuld not Tbe exposed to the pernicious influence for too long a 
time. Hence the hours of employment should be shortened in 
occupations proved to be injurious to*health. An important 
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aid in this respect is alternation of employment. Change of 
occupation is particularly recommended where the nature of 
the poisoning of which there is risk is cumulative in action, 
because in the intervals from the work the system will rid 
itself of the accumulated store. In this way a number of 
skilled resistant workers, familiar with the* risk and knowing 
how t<5 meet it, will be maintained. Casual labour works in a 
vicious circle — increase of fresh workers increases the danger 
and the number of cases of poisoning, and, vice verm , these 
aughient again the need of change in the personnel, so that the 
number of cases of poisoning rises very high. Thus the industry 
itseff may be endangered, since its prosperity depends mainly 
upon the existence of a skilled staff of workers. In dangerous 
trades, therefore, Hermann Weber’s words, 1 Change of work 
instead of change of workers,’ have much force. 

Periodical medical examination in these industries cannot 
well be omitted in older to weed out the physically unfit, and 
to suspend from work those who show early 1 symptoms. 
Note should be kept of the state of health of the workers, the 
results of the periodical medical examination, the duration 
of symptom^ and the treatment of any illness that occurs. 
Medical supervision presupposes special training and experi- 
ence in thtf medical man entrusted with the task. 

Further, in some industries in which poisonous materials 
are used, especially such as set up acute sudden poisoning, 
there should be a trained staff competent to recognise the first 
symptoms of poisoning and to render first aid, and having at 
its disposal adequate means of rescue. 

Apart from the rescue appliances generally needed in 
dangerous trades, stress must be laid on the value of oxygen 
apparatus as i means of saving life. In addition to what 
^'needed for the sufferer there must be defensive apparatus at 
hand for the rescuers (breathing helmets, &c.), to facilitate 
and make safe their rescue work when in a poisonous atmo- 
sphere. Without such defensive equipment rescuers should 
never venture into gas conduits ^ or into any place where 
presumably a poisonous atmosphere is to be met with. It 
hardly requires to be said that in dangerous industries medical 
aid should be within easy reach ; in large works actual iftedical 
attendance may be necessary. 
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In acute as well as in chronic cases of poisoning early medical 
intervention is advisable. Hence medical aid should be sought 
on the earliest appearance of symptoms, and the worker, there- 
fore, should know the nature and action of the poison with 
which he comes into contact. This brings us to the subject 
of the education oC the worker and particularly observance 
of all those rulps and regulations in which his co-operafion is 
necessary. This co-operation of the workers is indispensable ; 
it is the most important condition of effective defence. The 
best regulations and preventive measures are worthless if the 
worker does not observe them. He must be taught their aim, 
the way of using the means of defence ; he must # be admon- 
ished to use them, and, if necessary, compelled to do so. The 
co-operation of workmen’s organisations in this matter can 
avail much, since a workman most readily follows the advice 
of a fellow-worker. 

Teaching of the kind suggested can be done in different 
*ways. Apart from lectures and practical courses, concise 
instructions, either in the form of notices or as illustrated 
placards, should be posted up in the workrooms or handed 
in the form of leaflets particularly to the newty' employed. 
Distribution of such leaflets might well be placed as a duty 
on the employer. 

Of preventive measures applying to the individual those are 
of prime importance which serve to protect the worker, as far 
as is practicable, from coming into contact with the poison. 
Protection of this kind is attained by wearing suitable 
clothing, use of respirators, and careful cleanliness — especially 
before partaking of food. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
these precautions are a very potent defence against the danger 
of industrial poisoning, especially of the chrome for ms, and 
in teaching workers their importance must be insisted on. It 
is not sufficient merely to put on overalls over the ordinary 
clothes. The ordinary clothes must be taken off before the 
commencement of work, and working suits put on, to be taken 
off again before the principal midfiay meal and before leaving 
•work. They should be r made of smooth, durable, « washable 
material , and be properly washed and dried not less often than 
once a week. They must be plainly cut without folds or pockets. ' 

Direct handling of the poisonous substances is to be avoided, 
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but where this is necessary impervious gloves, may have to be 
worn, especially in the case of poisons which can be absorbed 
through, or act injuriously on, the skin. If there is risk of 
splashing or spilling of poisonous^ liquids on to the clothes, 
impermeable or partly impermeable ov trails (aprons, &c.) 
should be worn. The obligation of providing the overalls or 
working suits falls naturally on the employer in industries 
where poisonous substances are used, and there is equally 
obfigation on the employee to use the 
articles provided. 

Suitable cloakroom accommodation 
is essential, by which is meant room not 
only to change clothes with cupboa: Is 
or hooks on one side for clothing taken 
off on commencement of work and on 
the other the working suits, but also 
ample washing accommodation. These 
cupboards should be double, that is, 
be divided by a partition into two 
parts, one serving for the ordinary and 
the other for the working clothes. 

Protection of the respiratory organs 
can to some extent be obtained by so- 
called respirators worn over the mouth 
and nose. Often they consist simply of a moist sponge or folds 
of cloth, or again may be complicated air-proof affairs enclosing 
mouth end nose, or the whole face like a mask, or even the head 
like a helmet ; they fit close, and the aperture for respired air 
is provided with filtering material (cotton wool, &e.) placed 
between two layers of wire gauze. The outer layer of the 
gauze moves on a hinge, so that the filtering material can be 
renewed after each time that it has been used. The construc- 
tion of respirators is extraordinarily varied. One form is 
illustrated. They must be light, and in order not to obstruct 
breathing seriously they are oftfn provided with valves — 
closing during inspiration and opening during exhalation.* 
Generally the respirators in common use # do not quite satis- 
factorily fulfil the conditions required. After a time the 
pressure becomes irksome, the face becomes hot, breathing 
more difficult, and discomfort from wearing them unbe^able. 



Fig. 3. r >. — Aluminium 
Respirator 
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Respirators are only to be regarded in the light of secondary 
aids and for occasional use. 

During temporary exposure to an atmosphere charged 



Fig. 36. — Smoke Helmet, Flexible Tubing, and Foot Bellows {Side, Gorman Co.) 

with poisonous dust the wparing? of an efficient apparatus — 
c preferably one protecting the head — is very desirable. 

Respirators afford no protection, or a ver^ imperfect one, 
against dangerous gases or fumes. If soaked with an absorbing 
or neutralising fluid they can scarcely Jbe worn for any length 
of tinpe. 
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In an atmosphere charged with poisonous gas recourse 
should be had either to a smoke helmet with flexible tubing and 
bellows or to an oxygen breathing apparatus so constructed 
that the workman carries the necessary supply of oxygen with 
him in a knapsack on his back. Cn the latter case oxygen 
from* a compressed cylinder of the gas js conveyed to the 
breathing mask, so that respiration is independent of the 
surrounding atmosphere. 



Fio. 37.— Diagram of Draeger 1910 -11, Pattern tl {It. Jacobson) 

P Alkali- carMdgcs ; Iv Cooler; C Aspirating pipo; L, Purified air 
L* Expired air. 


The mode of working is represented diagrammatically in 
figs. 37 and 40 After putting on the helmet, the bag is first 
filled with fresh air, the air valve is then closed, and the valve 
of the oxygen cylinder unscrewed so as to permit of the flow of 
the oxygen which, mixes with the air in ^he bag, and begins tR 
circulate ; tile expired air passes through the caustjp potash 
pellets P, which free it of carbonic acid gas, so that, with afresh 
supply of oxygen from the cylinder through the pipe C, it is 
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regenerated and made fit for breathing again. The pressure 
in the cylinder is measured by a manometer, which indicates 
also when the supply of oxygen gives out. 

Another apparatus— the ‘ Proto ’ patent self-contained breath- 
ing apparatus (Fleuss-D&vis patents) — is also illustrated in fig. 
39. Illustration ®10 gives a diagrammatic view of the principle 



Fio. 38. — Showing thf Potash Cartridge No. 2 witli Change Mechanism X ; 
No. 2 Oxygon Cylindor with Spanner V ; and on the Left a Hexagonal Socket U, 
for unscrewing the Locking Nuts of Reserve Cylinders {It. Jacobson) 


upon which it is designed. The instructions fyr using the 
‘ Proto * apparatus are as follows : t 

The oxygen cy\indtik (B, B), having been charged with 
oxygen through the nipple at (H) to a pressure of ]|20 atmospheres 
(about 1800 lbs. per square inch), are to be re-attaehed to the 
belt as shown, and the reducing valve, with its tubes, &c., is to 
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be connected to the nipple at (H). Tips supply is sufficient for 
fully two hours. 

Charging the breathing bag . — Put 4 lbs. of stick caustic soda 
into the bag (D), i.e. 2 lbs. into each compartment, and im- 
mediately fasten the mouth of the bag by means of the clamps 
and wing nuts (0). If the apparatus is not to be used at once, 



Fig. 39.— ‘Proto’ patent self-contained breathing apparatus ISiebe, 
Gorman <£? Co.) 

but is to be hung up for use at some future time, the indiarubber 
plug which is supplied with tjie apparatus should be tightly 
fitted, into the mouthpiece in order, to prevent access of air to 
the caustic soda, and to preserve it untif required for use. 

See thtlb the inlet and outlet valves (T and S) and the con- 
nection (N) are screwed up tightly. 

T1 e small relief valve (K) is only to be opened (by pressing 
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it with the finger) ,when the bag becomes unduly inflated 
through excess of oxygen. This may occur from time to time, as 
the reducing valve is set to deliver more than the wearer actually 
requires. 

Equipment . — The wholf apparatus is supported upon a 
broad belt which i^ strapped round the body. The bag is also 
hung by a paii; of shoulder braces. 

The wearer having put the equipment over his shoulders, 
fastens the belt and takes the plug out of the mouthpiece. The 
moment tho mouthpiece is put into the mouth or the mask C3 
adjusted, the main valve (H) is to be opened not more than 
one turn and the necessary supply of oxygen will then flow into 
the bag. It is advisable to open the by-pass (T) *to inflate 
partially the breathing bag (D) for a start, but this valve should 
again be screwed up quite tight and not touched again, except 
in the case of emergency as previously described should the bag 
become deflated. Breathing will then go on comfortably. 

Should the by-pass (I) on the reducing valve (C) get out of 
« order then the wearer should turn on the by-pass (I) from 
time to time to give himself the necessary quantity of oxygen, 
but, as stated above, this is only to be done in case of deflation 
of the bag. The best guide as to the quantity o£ oxygen to 
admit in the above circumstance s is the degree of inflation of the 
breathing bag. It will be found to be quite satisfactory if the 
bag be kept moderately distended. 

After using the apparatus . — The caustic soda should at 07ice be 
thrown away, but if it is neglected and the soda becomes caked, 
it must be dissolved out with warm water before putting in a 
fresh supply. Caustic soda will not damage vulcanised india- 
rubber, but it will damage canvas and leather, and will burn the 
skin if allowed to remain upon it. 

If the apparatus is to be used again at once, it can bo re- 
charged with caustic soda at once, but if it is only to be charged 
ready for use at some future time the indiarubber bag should 
be thoroughly washed out with warm water and dried inBide 
with a cloth or towel. 

When emptying or recharging the rubber bag with caustic 
soda, it must always be removed from the canvas bag. After 
use each day, it is advisable to wash the rubber mouthpiece 
(or mask, sp the ca^e m8$ be) with yellow soap and water. This 
acts as a preservative to the indiarubber. r . 

Every man who is to use the apparatus should have his own 
mouthpiece and noseclip, or mask, as the case may be, under 
his Qwn special care, both for sanitary reasorfh and so that he 
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Fio. 40.—* Prato ’ Patent Self-breathing Apparatus (Siele, Gorman <L- Co.) 
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Fig. 41. — Arrangement of Cloak-room, Washing and Bath Accommodation, 
and Meal-room in a White Lead Factory ’ 
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may shape and adjust the mask to fit himself comfortably and 
air-tightly, to such an extent that if the outlets are stopped up 
by the hands while the mask is held in position by its bands no 
breath can pass in or out. 


.Where poisonous substances giving off dust or fumesare used, 
regular washing and rinsing the mouth (especially before meals 
and on leaving) is of great importance. Naturally the washing 
conveniences (basins, soap, brushes, towels) must be sufficient 
and suitable, and the workers instructed as to the importance 
of cleanliness by the foreman. They should be urged to bath 
in' rotation, and time for it should be allowed during working 
hours. 

The taking of meals and use Oi tobacco in the workrooms 
must be prohibited. Meal rooms should be so arranged as to be 
contiguous to the cloakroom and washing accommodation, the 
worker gaining access to the meal room through the cloakroom 
and bathroom. The arrangement described is* illustrated in 
fig. 41. Tne meal room serves also the purpose of a sitting- 
room during intervals of work, and it goes without saying that 
cloakroon? and lavatory accommodation are as necessary in 
small as in large premises. 

b mple lavatory basins of smooth impervious surface fitted 
with a waste pipe and plug, or tipping basins, are recommended 
in preference to troughs which can be used by several persons 
at once. Troughs, however, without a plug, and with jets of 
warm water, are free from objection. 

The douche bath has many advantages for workmen over 
the slipper bath. The initial cost is comparatively small, so 
that it can be placed at the disposal of the workers at very small 
outlay. Maintenance and cleanliness of douche baths are 
more easily secured than of other kinds, where changing the 
water and keeping the bath in good order involve time and 
expense. A dressing-room should form part of the douche 
or slipper bath equipment. Walls and floors must be im- 
pervious ahd, preferably, lined •with smooth tiles or cement. 
It is bettor that the shower bath should be under the control St 
the worker bj a chain rather than be set in motion by ^nqans of 
mechanism when trodden upon. The arrangement of baths is 
illustrated in fig. 43. . In many large works large bath buildings 
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Fiq. 42. — Good Washing and Bath Accommodation in a Lead Smelting W<£ks 




Fig. 43. — Washing Trough, Douche Batbs, and Clothes Cupboards, Type common on the Continent 
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have been erected. Fig. 44 is a plan of the splendid bath 
arrangements at the colour works of Messrs. Lucius, Meister 
& Bruning of Hochst a.-M. 

Naturally maintenance of the general health by good 



Fig. 44a. — IiatliH in the ILoehst Aniline Works [after Qrandfammc) 

nourishing diet is one of the best means of defence against 
onset of chronic industrial poisoning. Over and over again it 



Fig. 44b. — Crounc^ Floor 

* *has been noticed that ill-fe^workers speedily succumb to doses 
of poison which well-flourished workers can resist. It is not 
our prfivihee here to discuss fully the diet of a working-class 
4 population. We merely state that it is a matter of vital 
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importance to those employed in dangerous trades. The 
question of a suitable drink for workers *to take the place of 
alcohol calls for special attention, as, when complicated with 
alcoholism, both acute and chronic poisonings entail more 
serious results than they otherwise would do. Over-indulgence 
in alcohol, owing to its effect on the kidneys, liver, digestion, 
nervous system, and power of assimilation generally, requires 



Fig. 44o. — First Floor. 

a, r t Baths (slipper and douche) for workmen ; b , Washing accommodation for 
workmen ; d, e. Baths for officials ; g, Attendant’s quarters ; /, Hot air (Turkish) 
baths ; <, Warm 1 ater iescrvoir. 

to be checked in every way possible. Apart from good drinking 
water, milk, coffee, tea, fruit juices and the like, are excellent. 
Milk is especially recommended, and should be supplied gratis 
to workers in dangerous trades, notably where there is risk 
of lead poisoning. 

Lastly • otVr features such as games and exercise in the 
open air, which^help to strengthen bodily health, must jiojj be 
forgotten. In this connection much good work has already 
been done by employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
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IV 

GENERAL REMARKS ON PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

t 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES, SUBSTITUTES FOR DANOEROUS MATERIALS, 

CLEANLINESS t)F WORKROOMS, CUBIC SPACE, VENTILATION, 

REMOVAL OF DUST AND FUMES 

Preventive measures against industrial poisoning aim at 
an unattainable goal of so arranging industrial processes that 
employment of poisonous substances would be wholly avoided. 
Such an ideal must be aimed at wherever practicable. ^ Pro- 
hibition of direct handling of poisonous substances is also 
sometimes demanded, which presupposes (although it is not 
always the case) that this is unnecessary or can be made un- 
necessary by suitable mechanical appliances. We have to be 
contented, therefore, for the most part, with removal of in- 
jurious dust and fumes as quickly as possible at the point 
where they are produced, and regulations for the protection 
of workers from industrial poisoning deal mainly with the 
question of the prevention of air contamination and removal of 
contaminated air. Substitution of non-injurious for injurious 
processes is only possible in so far as use of the harmless process 
gives technically as good results as the other. If such a sub- 
stitute can be found let it be striven for. Mention has already 
been made of international prohibition of certain substances, 
and attention has been drawn to economical considerations 
affecting this point. 

Prohibition obviously may paralyse branches of industry 
and hit heavily both employers and employed. The skilled 
trained workers are just the ones to suffer, since they are no 
longer in a position to take up another equally remunerative 
trade. 

Judgment has to be exercised before enforcing new regu- 
lations in order that good and not harm may follow. If a 
satisfactory substitute be t discovered for methods of work 
injurious to health, then ways and means will be found to 
makefile alteration in the process economically possible. It 
may, however, demand sacrifice on the part of employers and 
employed, but the progress is worth tha sacrifice. 
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The following are instances of substitution of safe processes 
for those involving risk : generation of dust can sometimes be 
avoided by a ‘ wet 5 method (watering of 1 white lead chambers, 
grinding pulp lead with oil, damping of srfielting mixtures, &c.) ; 
the nitrate of silver and ammonia process has replaced the tin 
and mercury amalgam used in silvering oi' mirrors ; electro- 
plating instead of water gilding (coating objects with mercury 
amalgam and subsequently volatilising the mercury) ; enamel- 
ling with leadless instead of lead enamels ; use of air instead 
of mercury pumps in producing the vacuum in incandescent 
electric lamps. 

!Uealing*further with the sanitation of the factory and work- 
shop after personal cleanliness, the next most important measure 
is cleanliness of the workroom and purny of the air. Workrooms 
should be light and lofty ; and have floors constructed of smooth 
impervious material easily kept clean. The walls should be 
lime-washed or painted with a white oil paint, ^gles and 
corners which can harbour dirt should be rounded. Cleansing 
requires to be done as carefully and as often as possible, pre- 
ferably by washing down or b) a vacuum cleaner. Saturation 
of the floor fath dust oil is recommended by some authorities 
in trades Tvhere poisonous dust is developed and is permitted 
as an alternative to the methods described. I refrain from 
expressing an opinion on this method of laying dust, since by 
adoption of the practice insistence on the need for removal of 
the poisonous material from the workrooms loses its force — a 
thing, in my opinion, to be deprecated. 

The necessity of keeping the atmosphere of workrooms 
pure and fresh makes it essential that there should be sufficient 
cubic space per person and that proper circulation of the air 
should be maintained. The minimum amount of cubic space 
legally fixed in many countries — 10-15 cubic metres — is a 
minimum and should be greatly exceeded where possible. 
Natural ventilation which is dependent upon windows, 
porosity of building materials, cracks in the floors, &c., 
fails whei^ as is desirable for purposes of cleanliness, walls 
and floors are made of smooth imperm^ble material, and 
natural ventilation will rarely supply the requisite cubic feet 
of fresh air quickly enough. Ordinarily, under conditions 
of natural ventilation,* the air in a workroom is renewed in 
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from one to two hours. Artificial ventilation therefore becomes 
imperative. Natural ventilation by opening windows and doors 
can only be practised in intervals of work and as a rule only 
in small workrooms. During work time the draught and 
reduction of tempcrature^so caused produce discomfort. 

^ Artificial ventilation is effected 

by special openings and ducts 
placed at some suitable spot in the 
room to be ventilated and arranged 
so that either fresh air is intro- 
duced or air extracted from the 
room. The first method is (filled 
propulsion, the latter exhaust venti- 
lation. Various agencies will pro- 
duce a draught in the ventilating 
ducts, namely, difference of tem- 
perature between the outside and 
inside air, which can be artificially 
strengthened (a) by utilising the 
action of the wind, (b) by heating 
the air in the exhaust* duct, (c) by 
heating apparatus, and (d) by 
mechanical power (use of fans). 

Where advantage is taken of 
the action of the wind the exit 
to the ventilating duct must be 
fitted with a cowl. 

The draught in pipes is ma- 
terially increased if they are led 
into furnace flues or chimneys ; in 
certain cases there is advantage 
Fig. 45. — Steam injector (after in constructing perpendicular 
Kortwj). showing steam m- ventilating shafts in the building 
jtc or an air rn ry extending above the roof and fitted 

with cowls. Combination of heating and ventilation is very 
effective. 

In workrooms, JiowtiW, where there is clanger ot poisoning 
byrfanthe most effective method of ventilation is by means of 
fans driven by mechanical power. All the means for securing 
artificial ventilation hitherto mentioned depend on a number of 
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factors (wind, difference of temperature, &c.), the influence of 
which is not always in the direction desir|d. Exact regulation, 
however, is possible by fans, and the quantity of air intro- 
duced or extracted can be accurately calculated beforehand 
in planning the ventilation. In drawing up sucli a plan, 
detailing the arrangement, proportions of tt& main and branch 
ducts, expenditure of power, &c., a ventilating Engineer should 
be consulted, as it is his business to deal with complicated 
problems of ventilation depending 
entirely for success on the design 
of the ventilation. 

InjectorS are usually only em- 
ployed for special technical or 
economical reasons. A jet of 
steam or compressed air which 
acts on the injector creates a 
partial vacuum and so produces 
a powerful exhaust behind. Fig. 

45 shows the mechanism of 
an injector. # They are used for 
exhausting acid fumes which 
would corrode metal fans and 
pipes, and for explosive dust F iu . 40. — Propeller Fan coupled 
mixtures where fans are in- to Electromotor (Davidson d; 
admissible. 

In the industries described in this book fans are most 
commonly used. These are, in the main, wheels with two 
or more wing-shaped flattened blades. Some are encased, 
others are open and fitted by means of annular frames in the 
ducts according to the intended effect and kind of fan. Fans are 
of two kinds, propeller and centrifugal, and, according to the 
pressure they exert, of low, medium, or high pressure. They 
are now often driven electrically, in which case there is advan- 
tage in coupling ohem directly with the motor. 

Propeller fans have curved screw-shaped blades and are 
set at right, angles in the duct upon th%, column of air in which 
they act by suction. The air is moved in flhe direction of the 
axis of the fan,*and generally it is possible, by reversing the 
action, to foice air in instead of extracting it. The draught 
produced is a 'ov -pressure one (generally less than 15 mm. of 
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water). The current of air set in motion travels at a relatively 
slow speed, yet such ^fans are capable, when suitably propor- 
tioned, of moving large volumes of air. Propeller fans are 
specially suitable for' the general ventilation of rooms when 
the necessary change of dir is not being effected by natural 
means. 1 * 

Centrifugal or high-pressure fans (see figs. 48a and 48b) are 
always encased in such a way that the exhaust ducts enter 



Fiu. 4 . 7 . — The Blackman (Belt-driven) Fan. 


on one or both sides of the axis. The air thus drawn in is 
thrown by the quickly rotating numerous straight blades to 
the periphery and escapes at the outlet. The centrifugal fan 
travels at a great speed, and the air current has therefore great 
velocity and high pressure. When the pressure is less than 
120 mm. it is described as a medium, and when greater, a high- 
pressure fan. For the former a galvanised iron casing suffices ; 
for the latter the easing requires to be of cast iron. Medium 
pr^sifre centrifugal fans are used to exhaust dust or fumes 
locally from the point at which they are produced. They 
play a great part in industrial hygiene* 
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High-pressure fans are used mainly for technical purposes, 
as, for example, the driving of air or ifas at high pressure. 
Localised ventilation is needed to limit diffusion of dust 



Fro. 48a.— * Sirocco ’ Centrifugal Fan 

r 

and fumes which is attained in a measure also by separation 
of those workrooms in which persons come into contact 
with poisoifous materials from others. Separation of work- 



Fra. 48b.— Showing oxhaust aper^ire and fan blades 

• ^ 

rooms, however, is not enough, as it is the individual who 
manipulates the poison for whom protection is desired. To 
enclose or Load over a dusty machine or fume-producing 



Fia. 49. — Localised Exhaust Ventilation in a Colour Factory ( Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd.) 
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apparatus completely, or to close hermetically a whole series 
of operations by complicated technical. Arrangements, is only 
possible when no opening or hancf feeding is require^. 
Dangerous substances can only be whdlly shut in by substitu- 
tion of machinery for handwork. <■ 

Where, however, absolute contact is unavoidable the dust 
or fume must be carried away at its source. .This is done by 
exhaust ventilation, locally applied, in the following manner : 
A # suitable hood or air guide of metal or wood is arranged 
over the point where the dust is produced, leaving as small an 



Fig. 50 a Ball Mills Fig. 50 b 

opening as possible for necessary manipulations. The hood 
is connected with a duct through which the current of air 
travels. Ati exhaust current dependent upon heat will only 
suffice in 1 he case of slight development of dust or fumes. 
As a rule exhaust by a fan is necessary. Where exhaust 
ventilation has io be arranged at several points all these are 
connected up by branch ducts with the main duct and centri- 
fugal fan. Where the ducts lie near the floor it is advisable 
to fix adjustable openings in them close to the floor to remove 
• the sweeping- . 

Tj is impqjtant for the exhaust system of ventilatipn # to be 
designed in general so that the dust is drawn away from the 
face of the worker downwards and backwards. Many horrible 
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arrangements are found in which the dust is first aspirated past 
the mouth and nose before it is drawn into a hood overhead. 
The proportions of the branch pipes to the main duct require to 



Fiu. 51. — Ventilated Packing Machine ( after Albrecht) 

A Worm ; B Collector ; D Fan ; E Filter bag ; J, F Movable shutters ; 
H Jolting arrangement 

be thought out, and friction and resistance to the ^flow must be 
reduced as far as possible by avoidance of sharp bends. Branoh 
pipes should enter the main duct at an an^le of thirty 
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degrees . A completely satisfactory system requires very special 
knowledge and often much ingenuity* when the apparatus is 
complicated. 

Disintegrators and edge runners cin generally be covered in 
and the cover connected with pti exhaust. Ball mills, when 
possible, are best as the rotating iron cylinder containing the 
steel balls and the material to be pulverised is hermetically 
closed. 

Powdered material can be carried mechanically from one 
place to another by worms, screws, endless bands, or be driven 
in closed pipes by means of compressed air. The inevitable 



Fig. 52 . 


production of dust in packing can be avoided by the use of 
ventilated packing machines, which are especially necessary 
in the- case of white lead, bichromates, basic slag, &c. 

The difficulty is great in preventing dust in sieving and 
mixing, since this is mainly done by hand. Still here, for 
example, by use of cases with arm-holes and upper glass cover, 
injury to health can be minimised. Benches with a wire screen 
and duct through which a downward exhaust passes are useful 
in sorting operations (fig. 52).« 

Fig. 53 illustrates a grinding ot*poli^hing wheel fitted wilh 
localised e:§haust. 

To prevent escape of injurious gases all stills and furnaces , 
must bo kept as airtight as possible and preferably under a 
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Fig. 53. — Removing Dust from Bobs and Mops (James Keith & Blackman Co,, 
Ltd. By 'permission of the Controller of II. M. Stationery Office) 
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slight negative pressure. Agitators must be enclosed and 
should be fitted with arrangements foi carrying on the work 
mechanically or by means of compressed air and, if necessary, 
exhaust ventilation applied to them^ The aim should be to 
enclose entirely drying and extracting apparatus. 

•An important question remains as to wjiat shall be done with 
the dust and fumes extracted. In many cases they cannot 



be allowed to escape into the atmosphere outside, and in the 
interests of economy recovery and utilisation of the waste 
is the thing to aim at. This vital subject can only receive 
barest mention here. The dust or fumes extracted require 
to be subjected to processes <*f purification with a view to 
recovery of the often valuable seftid or gaseous constituents* 
and destruction of those without value. * # 

Collection of dust may take place in settling chambers as , 
in a cyclone separator in which the air to be purified is made 
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to travel round the interior of a cone-shaped metal receptacle, 
depositing the dust in its passage (see-fig. 54). 

The most effective method, howler, is filtration of the 
air through bags of canvas or other Suitable fabric as in the 
1 Beth 5 filter (see figs. 55 and 46). In the ‘Beth 9 filter a 
mechanical knocking apparatus shakes* the dust from the 
bag to the bottom of the casing, where a worm automatically 
carries it to the collecting receptacle. In the absence of 



Fig. 57 . — Ai rungemcnt for Precipitating Dust {after Leymann) 

A Jim try of dust laden air; B Fan; C Purified air; J) Pipe carrying 
away water and last traces of dust ; E Worm carrying away collection of dust. 


mechanical knocking the filtering material becomes clogged 
and increases the resistance in the system. Contrivances of 
the kind unintelligently constructed become a source of 
danger to the workers. Lust of no value is usually precipi- 
tated by being made to pass through a tower down which 
a fine spray of water falls. If the gases and fumes can be 
utilised they are either absorbed or condensed— a procedure 
of the utmost importance for the protection of the workers. 9 
Condensation of the gases inTd a „ liquid js effected by 
cooing and* is an essential part of all processes associated 
with distillation. The necessary cooling is effected either • 
by causing £he vapours to circulate through ooils of pipes 
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surrounded by cold water or by an increase in the condensing 
surface (extension of *walls, &c.), and artificial cooling of the 
walls by running wate% 

Absorption of gases ^ and fumes by fluids (less often by 
solid substances) is effected by bubbling the gas through 
vessels filled with the ( absorbing liquid or conducting it through 
towers (packed with coke, flints, &c.), or chambers down or 
through which the absorbent flows. Such absorption towers 
and chambers are frequently placed in series. 

The material thus recovered by condensation and absorp- 
tion may prove to be a valuable bye-product. Frequently the 
gases (as in blast furnace gas, coke ovens, &c.) are led aw£y 
directly for heating boilers, or, as in the spelter manufacture, 
to make sulphuric acid. 


V 

PREVENTIVE REGULATIONS FOR CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

Sulphuric Acid Industry 

(See also pp. 4-14 and 171) 

Danger arises from escape of acid gases or in entering 
chambers, towers, containers, &c., for cleaning purposes. 
The whole chamber system, therefore, requires to be imper- 
vious and the sulphur dioxide and nitrous gases utilised to 
their fullest extent — a procedure that is in harmony with 
economy in production. The pyrites furnace must be so 
fired as to prevent escape of fumes, which is best attained by 
maintenance of a slight negative pressure by means of fans. 
The cinders raked out of the furnace because of the consider- 
able amount of sulphur dioxide given off from them should 
be kept in a covered-in place until they have cooled. Any 
work on the towers and lead chambers, especially cleaning 
operations, should be carried out under strict regulation!. Such 
special measures for the emptying of Gay-Lussac towers have 
been drawn up by the Union of Chemical Industry. Before 
removal of the sediment on the floor they, require a thorough 
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drenching with water, to be repeated if gases are present. 
Perfect working of the Gay-Lussac tovjfir at the end of the 
series of chambers is essential to prevent escape of acid gases. 
In a well-regulated sulphuric acid factory the average total 
acid content of the final gases canobe reduced to 0*1 vol. per 
cent* Under the Alkali Works Regulation Act of 1881 the 
quantity was limited to 0*26 per cent, of sulphur dioxide — 
and this should be a maximum limit. 

Entering and cleaning out chambers and towers should only 
be done, if practicable, by workmen equipped with breathing 
apparatus, and never without special precautionary measures, 
as ^everai fatalities have occurred at the work. Towers, 
therefore, are best arranged so as to allow of cleaning from the 
outside ; if gases arc noticed smoke helmets should be donned. 
The same holds good for entering tanks or tank waggons. 
After several cases of poisoning from this source had occurred 
in a factory the following official regulations were issued : 

I lie deposit on the floor of waggons or tanks shall be 
removed either by flushing with water without entering the 
tank it^'lf, or if the tank be entered the deposit is to be 
scooped out without addition of water or dilute sod<* solution. 

Flushing out shall only be done after the workmen have 
got out. 

Workmen are to be w arned every time cleaning is under- 
taken that poisonous gases are developed when the deposit 
on the floor is diluted. 

Acid eggs, further, are to be provided with a waste pipe 
and manhole to enable cleaning to be done from outside. 

The poisoning likely to arise is partly due to arsenic impurity 
(development of arseniuretted hydrogen gas) in the sulphuric 
acid used. Unfortunately arsenic free acid is very difficult to 
obtain. 


Hydrochloric Acid-Saltcake and Soda Industries 

(See also pp. 15 #23 and 170) 

Preventive measures here depend \tpon observance of 
the general pftnciples already discussed. 

The sahcaJce pan and reverberatory furnace require to be 
accurately and*solidly constructed and the process carefully 
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regulated. Regulations indeed werfe drawn up at an early 
date in England as^to their working to prevent escape* of 
gases when adding th^ acid, raking over in the reverberatory 
furnace, and withdrawal of the still fuming saltcake. 

The following are the most important of these recommenda- 
tions : 

The saltcake pan must not be charged when overheated. 

Sulphuric acid shall be added only after all the salt has 
been charged and the door shut. 

If hydrochloric acid fumes escape at the door when the 
Glover acid flows in the flow must be interrupted. 

All doors must be closed while work is in progress. 7 

Definite times shall be fixed for withdrawal of the saltcake 
in order to try and ensure that it be not still fuming, but 
should this be the case cold sulphate of soda shall be 
sprinkled over it. 

The general principle should be observed of maintaining 
u, slight negative pressure in the furnace by insertion of a fan 
in the gas conduit so as to avoid possible escape of gas. The 
fuming saltcake is best dealt with by depositing it at once to 
cool in ventilated receptacles or chambers. 

On grounds of economy and hygiene as comnlete an 
absorption as possible of the hydrochloric acid gas developed 
in the saltcake and soda ash process is to be aimed at, 
by conveying it through impervious conduits to the 
bombonnes and lofty absorption tower filled with coke or 
flints down which water trickles. The entire loss of hydro- 
chloric acid should not amount to more than 1*5 per cent, of 
the whole. Under the Alkali Act at first 5 per cent, was 
allowed, but this is excessive now in view of improved methods 
of condensation. 

In the Leblanc process the revolving furnace is on health 
grounds to be preferred to the hand furnace. Such a furnace 
occupies the space of but three hand furnaces and can 
replace eighteen of them. The v?st accumulation of waste, 
.consisting mainly of calciufn sulphide, and generating sul- 
phuretted hydrogen- gas in such amount as to constitute a 
nuisaneb, is only partially prevented by the Chance-Claus 
and other methods of recovery, and makes it most desirable 
to adopt the Solvay ammonia process. 
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Note. — Sulphonai, Oxalic acid, Ultramarine, Alum . — The 
production of sulphonai is intensely unj^easant owing to the 
disagreeable smell (like cats’ excrement) of the mercaptan 
developed. All work therefore must be 'carried on in air-tight 
apparatus under negative pressure and careful cooling. Any 
escaping fumes must be absorbed in solution of acetone and 
fine water spray. • 

Preparation of oxalic acid unless carried on in closed-in 
vessels gives rise to injurious and troublesome fumes. If 
opeft pans are used, hoods and ducts in connection with a fan 
should be placed over them. 

(grinding of ultramarine and alum requires to be done in 
closed-in mills, and any dust drawn away by locally applied 
ventilation and filtered. The gases given off in the burning 
process contain 3 per cent, of sulphur dioxide, which requires 
to be absorbed — a procedure most easily effected in towers 
where the upstreaming gas comes into contact with a dilute 
solution of lime or soda. 


ChlQrine, Bleaching Powder, Chlorine Compounds 

(See also pp. 23-9 and 173) 

• 

What has been said as to imperviousness of apparatus, 
negative pressure maintained by the tall chimney stack or 
earthenware or fireclay fan, &c., applies equally here. The 
exhaust ventilation is also required to aspirate the gas into 
the bleaching chambers. 

At the end of the system there must be either a tower 
packed with quicklime to absorb the last traces of chlorine or 
such a number of bleach chambers into which the gas can 
be led that no chlorine escapes. Produ«tion of chlorine gas 
electrolytieally is to be preferred to other processes on hygienic 
grounds. 

Careful cleanliness is the best prophylactic against occur- 
rence of chlorine rash among® persons employed in the electro- 
lytic production of chlorine. In son\e # factories attempt has 
been made to use other substances (magnetite)* instead of 
carbon for the ftnode, and the success attending their adoption 
is further proof that the tar cement at the anode helped to 
cause the acne. 
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In the Weldon process care must be taken that the water 
lutes are intact, and the stills must not be opened before 
the chlorine has bepn drawn off. All processes in which 
manganese dust can arise (grinding of manganese dioxide 
and drying of Weldon deposit) should be done under locally 
applied exhaust. The bleaching powder chambers must be 
impervious and care taken that they are not entered before 
the chlorine has been absorbed. Usually the number of lime 
chambers connected up with each other is such that no chlorine 
escapes free into the air. Emptying of the finished product 
should not be done by hand, as considerable quantities of 
chlorine escape and make the work extremely irksome. 
Mechanical methods of emptying should be adopted in sub- 
stitution for hand labour, and of these the Hasenclever closed-in 
apparatus is the best. 


Nitric Acid and Explosives 

(See also pp. 39-40 and 172) 

In the production of nitric acid complete imperviousness of 
the system and as complete condensation of the gases as 
possible by means of tourilles, cooling condensers, and the 
requisite number of towers are necessary. The method 
suggested by Valentine of manufacture of nitric acid in 
apparatus under a partial vacuum has advantages from a 
hygienic standpoint. Earthenware fans are used to force 
the nitric acid gases onwards and have the advantage of 
creating a negative pressure. Great care is needed in 
handling, emptying, packing, conveying, and storing the 
acid in consequence <of the danger from breaking or spilling. 
The bottles used must be in perfect condition and must be well 
packed. No greater stock of nitric acid should be allowed 
in a room than is absolutely necessary, and care must be 
exercised in the event of a carboy breaking that v the spilt acid 
does not come into OQqtacl with organic substances, as that 
woul^ increase development of nitrous fumes. 

^Workers must be warned not to remain irf* rooms in whioh 
acid has been spilt. They are only to be entered by workers 
equipped with breathing apparatus (smoke helmets). 
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Among the special regulations on the subject may be 
mentioned those of the Prussian Miniifterial Decree, dated 
January 8, 1900, concerning nitrous fumes and means of 
protection for workers employed with the acid. What has 
been said on p. 257 in regard to tfle transport of sulphuric 
acid Applies equally to nitric acid. 

In the nitrating process in the manufacture of explosives 
(see p. 47) it is essential that the apparatus is hermetically 
cloied, that agitation is done mechanically, or better still 
by means of compressed air, and that any fumes developed 
are exhausted and condensed. Tn the preparation of nitro- 
glycfiin (sSe p. 46) the gases developed in the nitration of 
the waste acid require tu be carefully condensed. Contact 
of nitro-glycerin with the skin lias to be avoided and the 
attention of the workers drawn to the danger. Preparation 
of gun cotton (see p. 48) takes place in machines which are 
at the same time nitrating and centrifugalising machines. 
The apparatus is first filled with the nitrating acid and the* 
cotton added ; the fumes are drawn off by earthenware 
ducts and fjns, and lastly the bulk of the acid is removed by 
centrifugal action. Such machines carry out effectually the 
principles of industrial hygiene. 

In the preparation of fulminate of mercury nitrous fumes, 
cyanogen compounds, and acetic acid compounds are developed 
by the action of the nitric acid on mercury, and require to 
be dealt with by exhaust ventilation.* 


Artificial Manures, Fertilizers 

(See also pp. 53 and 54) 

• 

In grinding phosphorite and superphosphates, corrosive 
dust is produced. All grinding operations must, therefore, be 
carried out automatically in closed apparatus (ball mills, 
disintegrator^, &c.). In me king the phosphorite soluble by 
treatment* with sulphuric acid, aifd subsequent drying of the 
product, corrosive hydrofluoric acid gas m developed, which 
requires to be tarried away by an acid proof exhaust fain, «md 

* A Prussian Decree, dated .March 31, 1892, deals with the prepara- 

tion of nitrate of mercury. 
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condensed in a tower by water (see fig. 58). The modem 
revolving drying ma&ines are especially serviceable. 

In the production [of basic slag corrosive dust is given off, 
causing ulceration of the mucous membrane. Grinding and 
other manipulations creating dust must be carried on in 
apparatus under local exhaust ventilation. The following — 


vj 



Fig. 58.— Washing tower for hydrofluoric acid (after Leymann.) 


somewhat shortened— are the German Imperial Regulations, 
dated July 3, 1909, for basic slag factories. 


Basic Slao Regulations 

1. Workrooms* in w^iich basic slag is crushed, ground, or 
stored (if not in closed sacks) shall be roomy r.nd so arranged 
as to ensure adequate change of air. Floors shall be of imper- 
vious material allowing of easy removal «of dus^ 

6. Preliminarv breaking of the slag by hand shall not: be 
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done in the grinding rooms, but either in the open air or in open 
sheds. ^ 

3. Slag crushers, grinding mills, and other apparatus shall 
be so arranged as to prevent escape If dust as far as possible 
into the workrooms. They shall be provided with exhaust 
ventilation and means for collecting the dust if this cannot be 
done in the absence of dust. 

4. Arrangements shall be made whereby tferrows conveying 
material to the grinding mills shall be emptied directly into 

• partially hooded hoppers provided with exhaust ventilation so as 
to prevent escape of dust into the workrooms. 

f). Tlie casing and joints of the grinding mills, ducts, dust 

* collectors and sieves shall be airtight ; if leaks are noticed they 
must be repaired forthwith. 

0. Ducts, dust collectors and sieves shall be so arranged as 
to enable periodical cleansing to be undertaken from the outside. 

7. Repairs of the plant mentioned in Para. 5 in which workers 
are exposed to inhalation of slag dust shall be entrusted by the 
occupier only to such workers as wear respirators supplied for 
the purpose or other means of protecting mouth and nostrils 
such as wet sponges, handkerchiefs, &c. 

8. jhnptying of slag powder from the grinding mills and 
dust collectors and transference to the store rooms shall only 
be done in accordance with special regulations designed to 
minimise dust. 

9. Filling slag powder into sacks from the outlets of the 
mills, elevating and discharging it into receptacles shall only 
be done under efficient exhaust ventilation. 

10. Sacks in which the powder is transported and piled in 
heaps shall be of a certain defined strength to be increased in 
the case of sacks to be piled in heaps more than 3J metres in 
height. Special rooms separated from other workrooms shall be 
provided for storage of slag powder in sacks. Only the sacks 
representing the previous day’s production maybe stored in the 
grinding rooms. 

Basic slag in powder and not in sacks shall be kept in 
. special storage rooms shut off entirely from other workrooms. 
No person shall enter such storage rooms when they are 
being filled or emptied. Discharging the contents of the sacks 
into them shall bo done under exhaust ventilation. 

11. The floors of the workrooms* described iy Para. 1 
shall be cleaned before the commencement of each Shift or 
in an interval during each shift. No person except those 
engaged itf cleaning shall be present during the operation. If 
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cleaning is effected by sweeping, th4 occupier shall require the 
persons doing it t<^ wear the respirators provided or other 
protection for the mouth and nose. 

12. The occupier (‘shall not permit the workers to bring 
spirits into the factory. 

13. A lavatory and cloakroom and, separated from them 
and in a part of the building free from dust, a meal room shall 
be provided. 1 These rooms shall be kept clean, free from dust, 
and be heated during the winter. 

In the lavatory and cloakroom water, soap, and towels stydl 
be provided and adequate arrangements shall be made for keep- 
ing the clothing taken off before commencing work. 

The occupier shall give the persons employed opportunity 
to take a warm bath daily before leaving work in a bathroom 
erected inside the factory and heated during the winter. 

14. No woman or male young person under eighteen years 
of age shall work or remain in a room into which basic slag is 
brought. 

Personsj under eighteen years of age shall not be employed in 
beating sacks which have contained basic slag. 

15. No person employed in breaking or grinding, emptying, 
packing, or storing basic slag, shall work more than ten hours 
daily. 

There shall be intervals during working hours amounting 
in the aggregate to tw'o hours, one of them lasting at least an 
hour. If duration of employment daily is limited to seven 
hours with never longer than four hours’ work without an 
interval, only one interval of at least one hour is required. 

16. For work mentioned in Para. 15 no person shall 
be employed without a certificate from an approved surgeon 
stating that he is free of disease of the lungs and not alcoholic. 
The occupier shall place the supervision of the health of the 
workers under a surgeon w ho shall examine them at least once 
a month for signs of disease of the respiratory organs and 
alcoholism. Workers engaged in the operations mentioned in 
Para. 15 shall be suspended from employment when the 
surgeon suspects such illness or alcoholism. Those showing 
marked susceptibility to the effect of basic slag dust shall be 
permanently suspended. „ 

17. A health Regis tor#3hall be kept in which shall be entered 
the precise ‘employment, duration of work, and state of health 
of the persons employed. 

18. The occupier shall obtain a guarantee from the workers ' 
that no alcohol or food shall be taken into the workrooms. 
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Preparation of Hydrofluoric Acid 

(See also pp. 37 and 171) 

The fumes given off in the preparation of hydrofluoric acid 
require to be collected in deaden coolers and vessels ; that 
which escapes requires to be absorbed by a water spray in 
towers. The apparatus must be impervious and kept under a 
slight negative pressure. 

Chromium Compounds 

(See also pp. 55-8 and 185) 

The German Imperial Decree, d ded May 10, 1007, contains 
the preventive measures necessary in bichromate factories. 
According to this, workers suffering from ulceration of the 
skin (chrome holes, eczema) are not to be employed except 
on a medical certificate that they are free from such affections, 
and daily examination for signs of ulceration is enjoined, s6 
that those affected may receive prompt treatment. Further, 
periodical «medical examination of the workers is required at 
monthly intervals. Respirators (for work in which dust cannot 
be avoided), with lavatory, cloakroom, and meal room accom- 
modation, are to be provided, and also baths. In handling 
bichromates wearing of impervious gloves may be necessary, 
and smearing the hands and face with vaseline is recommended. 
In addition diffusion of dust and fumes must be minimised ; 
machines in which mixing, crushing, and grinding are done 
must be impervious, and provided with exhaust ventilation. 
Charging of the furnaces, where possible, should be effected 
mechanical lv and the fumes developed both in manipulation 
of the furnaces and from hot bichromate liquor removed by 
an exhaust. 

A leaflet containing directions for workers coming into 
contact with chromium compounds in chemical factories, 
dyeing, tanning, wood staining^ calico printing, wall paper 
printing, parting, &c., has been ^rawn up by Lewin. It^ 
contams a list of the poisonous chrome compounds ar^ of the 
industries in which chrome poisoning occurs, information^ to 
the action of chrome upon the skin and mucous membrane, and 
the preventive%easui^s necessary. Among the last named are : 
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unearing the skin with oil, use of impervious gloves, respirators 
n work where dust arises, necessity of cleanliness, and periodical 
nedical examination, t 

For the chroma tanning industry the following leaflet was 
irawn up by the Imperial Health Office in Berlin, which * 
uccinctly states tfye measures against chrome poisoning in 
hese industries and contains much practical information 
or the workers : 

r 

In chrome tanning by the two bath process, the first bath 
containing potassium bichromate and hydrochloric acid has a 
corroding effect upon broken surfaces of the skin «(serat(/ies, 
chapped hands, eruptions, &e.). In consequence, they develop 
into round ulcers (chronic holes) with hard raised edges which 
are difficult to heal and go on increasing in size unless work at 
the process is temporarily given up. In persons with very 
sensitive skin, even though the surface may be intact, handling 
the liquor* brings on sometimes an obstinate rash (eczema) on 
the hands and forearms. 

The solution used in the one bath process has no corrosive 
action, but it is a strong poison, just as is the solution of 
potassium bichromate of the two bath process. If swallowed, 
the solutions cause vomiting, diarrhoea, kidney trouble, and 
even death. Chromium compounds can also enter the body 
through skin wounds and cause illness. 

Prevention . — In order to prevent the occurrence of chrome 
ulceration, workers employed with chrome or chrome solutions 
must be especially careful in avoiding injury to the skin of the 
hands or forearms. This applies especially to workers who 
carry the vessels containing bichromate, who weigh and dissolve 
the potassium bichromate, or who come into contact with the 
tanning liquor or with undressed skins and hides which have 
lain in the liquor. « 

If, in spite of precautions, eruptions, rashes, or ulceration 
occur, all w T ork necessitating contact with corrosive tanning 
liquors should be suspended until they are healed. 

In order to reduce risk of action of the liquor on the skin, 
workers employed in the process described would do well if/ 
before commencing w\rfk, they carefully smeared hands and 
forearms with unsalted lard, vaseline, or the like, and during 
work avoided, as much as possible, soiling the barejiands and 
arms with the liquor. 

If, nevertheless, a worker has contracted if chrome hole, or 
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eruption, he should consult a medical man, informing him at 
the same time of the nature of his work 

To avoid internal absorption of chrome, workers preparing 
the baths must carefully avoid inhaling the dust of chromium 
salts. These and all other workers engaged with the liquors con- 
taining chromium must not take food and drink while at work. 
Working suits should be taken oft and face and hands washed 
with soap before eating or drinking, and before leaving the 
factory. 

Petroleum, Benzine 

(See also pp. 59-04 and 222-4) 

As crude petroleum and the higher fractions first distilled 
from it affect the skin injuriously, wetting the skin should be 
avoided, and careful cleanliness on the part of the workers 
enjoined. Workers exposed to the influence of gases escaping 
from naphtha springs and wells ' should be equipped with 
breathing apparatus (smoke helmets) ; this applies to those 
who have to enter stills and other apparatus connected with 
the distillation of petroleum. 

In the preparation of petroleum by sulphuric acid 
sulphur dioxide in great quantity is developed, constituting 
a distinct danger to the workers. This process, therefore, 
should be carried on in closed vessels furnished with mechanical 
stirrers or compressed air agitators. The most suitable 
apparatus is that illustrated in fig. 13. 

Vi troleum tanks must be thoroughly aired before they are 
cleaned and should be entered only by workers equipped with 
breathing apparatus. Apparatus containing petroleum and 
benzine requires, as far as possible, to be closed in and air tight 
(as, for example, in the extraction of fat from bones and oil 
seed, in the rubber industry, and in chemical cleaning establish- 
ments) ; where benzine fumes develop they should be imme- 
diately drawn away by suitably applied exhaust ventilation. 
This is necessary, on account of the danger of fire, in chemical 
cleaning establishments wfiere purification is effected by means 
of benzine in closed drums. * 

Regulations for benzine extraction plants are contained m 
th$ Prussian Ministerial Decree, dated January 5, 1909, for 
benzine ext^aqtion works, and also in that of August 3, 1903, 
for dry-cleaning prerflises, to which last were added ‘ Directions 
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for safety,’ containing important regulations as to risk from 
fire. From our standpoint the following points are of interest : 
care is to be taken to provide and maintain exhaust ventilation 
directly across the floor. The air, however, must not be 
allowed to pass near any firt. Drying rooms especially are to 
be lofty and airy, apd separated from other workrooms. In 
factories with mechanical power the authorities may require 
provision of artificial ventilation for the drying rooms. Wash- 
ing machines, centrifugalising machines, and benzine rinsing 
vessels should be furnished with well-fitting covers to be 
removed only for such time as is absolutely necessary for 
putting in and taking out the articles to be cleaned, shaken, «r 
rinsed. The vessels named are to be examined as to their 
imperviousness at least once every quarter by a properly 
qualified person. The condition in which they are found is 
to be noted in a book to be shown to the Factory Inspector 
and police authorities on demand. 

i Lastly, substitution for benzine of other less poisonous 
substances such as carbon tetrachloride has been urged. 

Phosphorus, Lucifer Matches 

(See also pp. 49-53 and 190) 

In view of the danger of the lucifer match industry, 
measures were taken at an early date in almost all civilised 
states to guard against phosphorus poisoning, and in many 
countries have led to the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus. Complete prohibition of its manufacture and use 
was first enacted in Finland (1872) and in Denmark (1874). 
Prohibition was decreed in Switzerland in 1879 (in January 
1882 this was revoked, but again enacted in 1893), and in the 
Netherlands in 1901. In Germany the law prohibiting the use 
of white phosphorus came into force in January 1908, and 
runs as follows : 

1. White or yellow phosphorus shall not be employed in the 
production of matches and? other lighting substances. Lighting 
substances iftade with white phosphorus shall not be kept for 
sale,* or sold, or otherwise brought on the market. Provided 
that this shall not apply to ignition strips which serve for the 
lighting of safety lamps. 
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2 . Persons wilfully infringing this law shall be punished by 
• a fine of 2000 marks. If the infringement occurs through 
ignorance the fine shall consist of 150 marks. 

In addition to the fine, all prohibited articles produced, 
imported, or brought into the trade shall be confiscated, as well 
as the implements used in their production, without reference 
to whether they belong to the person convicted or not. If 
prosecution or conviction of the guilty party cannot be brought 
home, confiscation nevertheless is to be carried out inde- 
pendently. 

Roumania and France have a state monopoly of matches ; 
in. these ^states no white phosphorus matches have been pro- 
diced since 1900 and 1898 respectively. France, by the Law 
of December 17, 1908, signified concurrence with the Inter- 
national Convention in regard to the prohibition of the use of 
white phosphorus. 

In Sweden and Norway the prohibition of white phosphorus 
is in force only for the home trade. A Swedish, Decree, dated 
December 9, 1896, permitted factories carrying on the maiih- 
facture for export to use white phosphorus, and almost precisely 
similar provisions are contained in the Norwegian Decree. 
The Swedish Decree, dated March 30, 1900, permits white 
phosphorus matches to be exported, but not to be sold in the 
country. In Austria difficulties in regard to prohibition of 
white phosphorus arose owing to trade conditions (especially in 
the East), and the attitude of the states competing in the lucifer 
match trade, particularly Italy and Japan. Austria, therefore, 
made agreement with international prohibition of white phos- 
phorus, dependent on the attitude of Japan ; since Japan did 
not concur- the decision of Austria fell through. When, how- 
ever, Italy m the year 1906 joined the Convention, the diffi- 
culties were also overcome in Austria^ and by a law similar to 
that of Germany, dated July 13, 1909, prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of white phosphorils matches dates 
from the year 1912.* 

Belgium has refrained from prohibition of white phosphorus, 
but on other hand has passeci aeries of enactments relating 

to the match manufacture, of which tthe most essential are 
• • , 

* In Gn at Britain and Ireland tho White Phosphorus Matokes Prohibition 
Act beoamo operative from January 1, 1910. In the United States of America 
a Prohibition became operative on July I, 1913. 
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here cited, since they characterise thro measures which come 
into consideration for factories in which white phosphorus is 
still employed. 

i 

Royal Decree , dated March 25, 1800, modified by the Royal 

Decree , dated February 12, 1895, and November 17, 1902, 

concerning employment in lucifer match factories. 

1. In match factories where white phosphorus is used, 

mixing the paste and drying the dipped matches shall be carried 
on in a place specially set apart for the purpose. c 

2. Mixing the paste shall be carried on in an entirely closed 

vessel or in one connected with an efficient exhaust draught 
locally applied. 0 

The proportion of white phosphorus in the paste shall not 
exceed in weight 8 per cent, of the total material, not including 
water. 

3. Hoods and ducts communicating with an exhaust 
draught shall be installed at the level of the plates for dipping 

, white phosphorus matches, and over the vessels containing 
the paste. 

4. Drying rooms for white phosphorus matches, if entered 
by the workers, shall be mechanically ventilated. 

5. Rooms in which phosphorus fumes can arise shall be 
lofty and well ventilated, preferably by an exhaust at the 
level of the work benches, communicating with the main 
chimney stack. 

The workrooms shall be kept clean. No food or drink 
shall be taken in them. 

6. In every match factory the workers shall have at their 
disposal a special cloak room and suitable and sufficient washing 
accommodation, so as to be able to change clothes before 
commencing, and at the end of, work, and to wash the hands 
and face on leaving. 

Cleanliness will be obligatory upon the w orkers manipulating 
phosphorus paste or matches. 

7. Workers coming into contact with phosphorus paste or 
matches shall be examined monthly by a surgeon appointed 
by the Minister of Industry, who shaJl be paid by the. occupier. 

Workers having decayed, "unstopped teeth, or exhibiting 
symptoms of, gingivitis or stomatitis, or in poor health at the 
titne^of ‘examination, shall be temporarily suspended from work. 

The surgeon shall enter the results of his monthly examina* 
tions in a prescribed register. 
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This register shall shown to the Factory Inspector on 

demand. 

These decrees are supplemented by further orders regarding 
the taking of samples of paste in match factories and store 
houses (Royal Orders of March 25, 1890 ; February 12, 1895; 
April 18, 1898 ; November 11, 1902). 

As is evident from the Belgian enactident, jn states where 
prohibition of white phosphorus is not in force, palliative 
measures only are possible and even then they can only be 
enforced in large factories when automatic machinery is used 
to eliminate hand labour in dangerous operations. In this 
respect the introduction of closed, ventilated, mechanical 
mixing apparatus provided with mechanical stirrers, closed 
and ventilated mechanical dipping and drying apparatus, are 
especially important. Certain modern American machines 
carry through the whole complicated process of the phosphorous 
match industry automatically. Seeing that prohibition of 
white phosphorus is an accomplished fact and that matches 
free from risk in tlieir manufacture answer every purpose, 
the universal enforcement of the prohibition of white 
phosphorus* should be striven for in civilised states. 

Carbon bisulphide 

(See also pp. 08-71 and 193-5) 

Use of carbon bisulphide in the vulcanising of indiarubber 
goods by dipping them into the liquid and subsequently 
drying them (usually in a current of hot air) causes 
development of carbon bisulphide fumes in considerable 
quantity,' especially if the articles to be dried are laid on 
shelves or hung up in the workroom, a procedure which should 
never be permitted. Drying must be carried out under local 
exhaust ventilation. 

All vessels holding carbon bisulphide used for dipping can 
be placed iij a wooden channel above the dipping vessels, pro- 
vided with openings for manipulation, and connected with an t 
exhaust system. 

The following are the German Imperial Regulations, dated 
Maroh 1 , 1902 for vulcanising of indiarubber by means of 
carbon bisulphide : * 
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Vulcanising by Means of® Carbon Bisulphide 

(Notice concerning the erection and management of industrial 
premises in which indiarubber goods are vulcanised by means 
of carbon bisulphide or chloride of sulphur.) 

The following regulations shall apply in accordance with 
paragraph 120 (e) of the Industrial Code : 

1. The floor of such rooms as are used for the vulcanising 
of indiarubber goods by means of carbon bisulphide shall not 
be lower than the surrounding ground. The rooms shall have 
windows opening into the outer air, and the lower halves shall be 
capable of being opened so as to render possible sufficient renewal 
of air. 

The rooms shall be ventilated by fans mechanically driven. 
With the approval of the higher authorities permission to 
dispense with mechanical draught may be allowed, provided 
that in other ways powerful change of air is secured. With the 
approval of the higher authorities special ventilating arrange- 
ments can be dispensed with if the fumes of carbon bisulphide 
are removrd immediately, at the point where they are produced, 
by means of a powerful draught, and in this way purity of the 
air be secured. 

2. The vulcanising rooms shall not be used as a dwelling, or 
for sleeping in, or for preparing food in, or as a store, or drying 
room, nor shall other processes than those of vulccpising be 
carried on in them. No persons, except those engaged in vul- 
canising processes, shall be allowed in the rooms. 

There shall be at least 20 cubic meters (700 cubic feet) of air 
space allowed for each person employed therein. 

3. Only such quantities of carbon bisulphide shall be brought 

into the vulcanising rooms as shall serve for the day’s supply. 
Further storage shall be made in a special place separate from 
the workrooms. Vessels to hold the vulcanising liquid shall be 
strongly made, and when filled and not in use shall be well 
covered. 11 

4. Vulcanising and drying rooms shall be warmed only by 
steam or hot-water pipes. 

These rooms shall be lighted only by means of strong 
incandescent electric lamps. , n 

Exceptions from paragraphs 1 and 2 may be avowed by 
the higher authorises. * ‘ 

t 5* Machines intended for vulcanising long sheets of cloth 
shall be covered over (e.g., with a glass casing) so as to prevent 
as far as possible the entrance of carbon bisulphide fumes into 
the ^workrooms, and from the casing fhe air shall be drawn 
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away effectually by means of a fan mechanically driven. 
Entrance to the space which is enclosed „ shall only be allowed 
in case of defects in the working. 

In cases where a covering of the machine is not practicable 
for technical reasons the higher authorities can, if suitable means 
of protection are used (especially when the machine is placed 
in an open hall, and provided that no person works at the 
machine for more than two days a week), allow of exception 
to the above arrangement. 

6. Vulcanising of other articles (not mentioned in par. 5), 
unless carried out in the open air, shall be done in covered-in 
boxes into which the worker need only introduce his hands, and 

arranged as to keep the fumes away from the face of the 
worker. 

The air must be drawn away Lorn the box by means of a 
powerful draught. 

7. Rule G shall apply in vulcanising both the outside and 

inside of indiarubber goods. In vulcanising the inside no 
worker shall be allowed to suck the fluid tliroijgh with the 
mouth. 1 

8. The goods after their immersion in the vulcanising fluid 
shall not lie open in the room, but shall either be placed 
under a Ventilated cover or at once be carried into the drying 
chamber. 

rp he drying chamber or drying rooms in which the wares are 
exposed to artificial heat immediately after vulcanising shall be 
so arranged that actual entrance into them for the putting in 
or taking out of the vulcanised goods shall not be necessary. No 
person shall be allowed to enter the drying chamber while work 
is going on. The higher authorities can permit of exceptions to 
this rule in the case of the drying of long rolls if sufficient pro- 
tecting arrangements are made. 

0. When vulcanisation is effected by means of chloride of 
sulphur tin vessels or chambers used for holding it shall be 
so arranged that escape of the fumes is prevented. 

No person shad enter the vulcanising chamber until the 
air in the chamber has been completely changed ; it shall 
not be used for purposes other than vulcanising. 

10. Employment in vuicanisipg with carbon bisulphide or 
in other v oik exposing the workers t<*<iarbon bisulphide vapour 
shall not be allowed without a break for ifiore than tw<^ hours 
and in no c^be for more than four hours in one day ; after 
two hours a pause of at least one hour must be allowed before 
resumption. * 
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No person under 18 years of agfc shall be employed. 

11. The occupier shall provide all workers employed in work 
mentioned in paragraph 10 with proper and sufficient overalls. 
By suitable notices and supervision he shall see that when not 
in use they are kept in their proper place. 

12. Separate washing accommodation and dressing-rooms 
for each sex shall be provided, distinct from the workrooms, 
for all persons employed as stated in paragraph 11. 

Water, soap, and towels and arrangements for keeping the 
clothes put off before the commencement of work shall be 
provided in sufficient amount. 

13. The occupier shall appoint a duly qualified medical 
practitioner (whose name shall be sent to the Inspector of 
Factories) to supervise the health of those exposed to the 
effects of carbon bisulphide. He shall examine the workers 
once every month with a view to the detection of poisoning 
by carbon bisulphide. 

By direction of the medical practitioner workers showing 
signs of k carbon bisulphide poisoning shall be suspended from 
work and those who appear peculiarly susceptible shall be 
suspended permanently from work in processes mentioned in 
paragraph 10. 

14. The occupier shall keep a book, or make* some official 
responsible for its keeping, of the changes in the personnel in 
the processes mentioned in paragraph 10 and as to “their state 
of health. The book shall contain— 

(1) The name of the person keeping the book ; 

(2) The name of the a]) pointed surgeon ; 

(3) Surname, Christian name, age, residence, date of 
first employment, and date of leaving of every worker 
mentioned in paragraph 10, and the nature of the employ- 
ment ; 

(4) The date of any illness and its nature ; 

(5) Date of recovery ; 

(6) The dates and results of the prescribed medical 
examination. 

15. The occupier shall require the workers to subscribe to 
the following conditions : — 

No worker shall take food into the vulcanising rooms 

The worker? k shall use the protection afforded in 
paragraph^ 5-7 and use the overalls in the work named ; 

The workers shall obey the directions; of the occupier 
given in accordance with Rule 5, paragraphs 1 and 2, Rule 
8, paragraphs 1 and 2, and Rule £», paragraph 2. Workers 
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contravening these orders shall be liable to dismissal 
without further notice. 

If in a factory regulations already exist (paragraph 134 (a) 
of the Industrial Code) the above shall be included. 

16. In the vulcanising rooms mentioned in Rule 1 there 
shall be posted up a notice by the police stating — 

(a) The cubic capacity of the rooms ; 

(i b ) The number of workers who may be Employed. 

Further, in every vulcanising room there shall be posted 
up in a conspicuous place and in clear characters Rules 1-15 
and the conditions in paragraph 15. 

Reference should be made also to the Prussian Ministerial 
Decree, dated February 23, 1010, on the preparation, storing, 
and manufacture of carbon bisulphide, and to the French 
Ministerial Circular, dated January 20, 1009 (Manufacture 
of Indiarubbcr). 

Employment of benzine and chloride of sulphur for 
vulcanising is, from a hygienic standpoint, to be j referred to 
that of the much more dangerous carbon bisulphide. The 
same applies also to the process of the extraction of fat. 

In the references made to general arrangements for the 
protection of workers dealing with poisons, stress was laid on 
the complete enclosing of extraction apparatus. This applies, 
of course, to extraction by means of carbon bisulphide, both on 
grounds of economy, health, and risk from fire. 

On account of the risk to health, efforts have been made 
to substitute other means of equal efficiency, free from danger. 
Such a substitute may be found in carbon tetrachloride. This 
extracts well, and dissolves grease spots (like benzine), is not 
explosive, is scarcely inflammable, and is less poisonous than 
the substance* commonly used for extraction. Its employ- 
ment is to be recommended on hygienic grounds, but the 
relatively high price mav stand in the way of its use. 

Illuminating Gas Industry. Production of Tar and Coke 

(See also pp. 71— TiO $nd 199) 

In illuminating gas factories imperviousness o i tho*whole 
working system is especially important from an economical 
and hygienic standpoint, since only in this way can danger 

T 9 
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to the working staff be avoided. 4 This applies especially 
to the retorts, from which no gas should be allowed to 
escape. If the exhaust is working satisfactorily this should 
not be possible, as the pressure of the gas in the retorts during 
distillation will be a negative one. Correct regulation of 
pressure is thus of the greatest importance in the prevention 
of poisoning in gas works. 

Further, special precaution is necessary in operations with 
gas purifying material containing cyanogen, since otherwise 
the workers suffer from the gases developed from the* gas 
lime. 

Work with gas purifying material should be eo arr4nged 
that injurious gases are carried away by suitable ventilating 
arrangements. Consideration for the neighbourhood forbids 
their discharge into the open air, and forbids also operations 
with the gas purifying material in the open air ; therefore non- 
injurious removal of these gases is necessary, 
i Quenching of the coke also should, on account of the 
annoyance to the working staff and to lessen nuisance to the 
neighbourhood, be carried out so that the fumes are drawn into 
the main chimney stack. • 

In coke ovens escape of tarry constituents and of poisonous 
emanations are prevented by imperviousness of the apparatus, 
by sufficiency of the exhaust draught, and especially by 
passing the products of distillation, which cannot be con- 
densed, under a fire, or by absorbing them either with water 
or oil. 

Special precautionary measures are needed further in the 
distillation of the washing oil, and generally escape of poisonous 
emanations must be prevented by the greatest possible im- 
perviousness of the distillation system and corresponding 
regulation of pressure. 


Gas Motors (Power Gas Stations) 

* 

(See klso pp. 80-5) 

t The following points, taken from an Austrian Ministerial 
Decree (dated December 2, 1903), for the prevention <rf 
poisoning in power gas works, may be useful : 
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Power Gas Installations 

In mixed gas installations (Dowson, w ater gas) of the older 
system, the way in which the gas i^ produced causes the 
whole apparatus and pipes to be under slight negative pressure, 
because the steam required for the process must be blown into 
the generator. In these works, therefore, a small special steam 
boiler is required and a gas receiver to store tho gas. 

In more modem suction generator gas installations the 
piston is used to suck in steam and air as well as the gases 
arising in the generator and to draw" them into the motor 
cylinder. Thus the whole system is kept in a condition of 
slight negative pressure during the process. While the suction 
generator gas system is working, only so much gas is produced 
as the motor uses for the time bein so that with this system 
there is no greater store of gas than is requisite. 

In such an installation the following rules should be borne 
in mind : 

1. All the apparatus (gas pipes, valves, &e.) must be con- 
structed and maintained in a completely impervious condition. 
Any water seals especially which may be in use must receive 
attention. 

2 . Precautions must be taken to prevent the gases from the 
generator passing into the coolers and purifiers when the engine 
is at rest. 

3. Care is to be taken when the apparatus is at rest to prevent 
any possible subsequent escape of gas into the room where the 
apparatus is installed. 

4. The return of explosive gas out of the gas engine into 
the gas pipe by failure to ignite or other accident, must be made 
impossible. 

5. The apparatus through which the generator is charged 
must possess a tightly fitting double valve to prevent escape 
of gas into the room during charging. 

6. The pipes for conducting away the unpleasantly smelling 
bituminous constituents in the water mixed with sulphuretted 
hydrogen from the scrubbers must not communicate with the 
workroom. 

7. Pre«autions must be taken to minimise the danger 
during the cleaning of the generator (removal of ashes and 
slag). 

8. All sttp-coeks and valves are to be so arranged mat meir 
position at any time (open or shut) is clearly visible from outside. 

9. Purifiers with* a capacity greater than two cubic meters 
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must be provided with appliances which make possible thorough 
removal of the gato before they are opened. 

10. The gas washing and cleaning apparatus and pipes are 
to be fitted with gauges indicating the pressure existing in them 
at any moment. 

11. When a suction gas plant is first installed and also at 
times when there is no gas in the pipes and plant between 
the generator and the engine, gas must be blown in until all 
air is expelled before the engine is set going. 

12. During the cleaning of apparatus and pipes which, when 
in action, contain gas, the rooms must be thoroughly ventilated. 

13. Rooms in which suction gas plant is installed mu$t be 
of sueh a height that all the plant and its connections cafti be 
easily reached for cleaning, &e., and he capable of such free 
ventilation as to render impossible an accumulation of gas. 

14. These rooms must be separated from living rooms by 
a wall without any openings in it. Emanations also must be 
prevented as far as possible from entering into living or working 
rooms situated over the gas engine. 

15. Erection of apparatus for generating and purifying 
suction gas in cellars shall only be allowed if specially effective 
ventilation is provided by natural or mechanical means. 

Other Regulations are those of the Prussian Ministerial 
Decree, dated June 20, 1004, as to the arrangement and 
management of suction gas premises. 

Acetylene Gas Installations 
(See also pp. 85-7) 

The following regulations for the protection of workers in 
acetylene gas installations are taken from the Prussian 
Ministerial Decree, dated 2 November, 1897 : 

1. Preparation and condensation of acetylene on the one 
hand, and liquefaction on the other, must be carried on in 
separate buildings. 

2. If the pressure employed, for condensation of the gas 
exceeds eight atmospheres,*' this work must take place in a room 
set apart % for the *ourpo?ic. 

S. Rooms in which acetylene is prepare^ condensed, or 
liquefied shall not be used as, nor be in direct connection with, 
living rooms. They must be well lighted and ^ventilated. 
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' 4. The carbide must be kept in closed watertight vessels, 

so as to ensure perfect dryness and only such quantities shall 
be taken out as are needed. The vessels must be kept in dry, 
light , well- ventilated rooms ; cellar rooms may not be used for 
storage purposes. 

5. Crushing of carbide must be done with the greatest 
possible avoidance of dust. Workers are to be provided with 
respirators and goggles. 

0. Acetylene gasometers must be fitted up in the open air 
or in a well -ventilated room, separated from the gas generator. 
Every gas receiver must have a water gauge showing the pressure 
in f ho receiver. 

f 7. between the gasometer and receiver a gas purifier must 
be provided so as to remove impurities (phosplioretted hydrogen, 
arseninretted hydrogen, carbon b’<ulphide ? ammonia, &e.). 

8. Condensation of acetylene gas at a pressure exceeding 
ten atmospheres shall only be done in combination with cooling. 

Distribution and Use of Power and Illuminating Gas 

The Austrian Gas Regulations (of July 18, 1006) contain 
general provisions as to impermeability and security of the 
gas pipes and the precautions to be observed in their installa- 
tion. Special directions follow as to main flues; material, 
dimensions, branches, and connections, valve arrangements, 
testing of the pipes against leakage, directions for discovering 
leaks, and other defects ; also the nature of the branch pipes 
(dimensions and material), valves, cocks, syphons, water seals, 
and pressure gauges. In addition there are directions as to 
testing pipes and how to deal with escape of gas, freezing of 
pipes, and other mishaps. 


Ammonia 

(See also pp. 90-3 and 175) 

In the production of ammonia and ammonium salts 
(ammonium sulphate) combination of the ammoniacal vapour 
with the sulphuric acid is accompanied with the formation of 
volatile dangerous gases confainjng sulphuretted liydrogqg 
and cyanogen compounds, which produce marked oppression 
and sometinfes endanger the health of the workers. Drawing- 
off the^e fumes into the furnace (practised sometimes 
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in small industries) is not advisable, as the sulphuretted 
hydrogen is burnt to sulphur dioxide ; if it is burnt absorption 
of the sulphur dioxide should follow, or working it up into 
sulphuric acid (Leymafnn). Often these gases are freed from 
cyanogen compounds and sulphuretted hydrogen by means of 
gas purifying materials, such as are used in gas works. The 
whole apparatus must be impervious. Where liquids con- 
taining ammonia are used exhaust ventilation is necessary. 


Cyanogen, Cyanogen Compounds 

(See also pp. 93-5 and 195-7) 

Processes in which cyanogen gas can develop, require to 
be done under a powerful exhaust draught. 

In the production of cyanogen compounds possibility of the 
escape of hydrocyanic acid (prussic acid) has to be borne in 
mind. Such f escape is possible in its production from raw 
Animal products. 

The most careful cleanliness and observance of general 
measures for personal hygiene are necessary in factories in 
which cyanogen compounds are manufactured or handled. In 
crushing cyanide of potassium the workers should wear india- 
rubber gloves and respirators. The products should be stored 
in closed vessels in dry store rooms set apart for the purpose. 

Modern cyanide of potassium factories which work up 
molasses, from which the sugar has been removed, and also 
residuary distillery liquors, so far conform with hygienic re- 
quirements that all the apparatus is under negative pressure, 
so that poisonous gases cannot escape into the workrooms. 


Coal Tar, Tar Products 

(See also pp. 96-119) 

Care must be taken for the removal of injurious gases 
developed in the manipulation? and use of tar (tar distillation) 
and in the propesses of cleaning connected therewith. This can 
be mo^t Effectively done by carrying on the procetses in closed 
apparatus. Hofmann describes such a factory where all 
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mixing vessels in which the distillation products are further 
treated are completely closed in, so that even in mixing and 
running off, no contact is possible with the material. 

The vessels for holding tar, tar-water, &c., must be imper- 
vious and kept covered. Only the cold pitch and asphalt 
should be stored in open pits. The cooling of the distilla- 
tion products and residues, so long as they give off poisonous 
and strongly-smelling fumes, should be carried out in metal 
or bricked receivers. Such directions find a place in the 
4 technical Instructions 5 appended to the German Factory 
Oode. Without doubt, tar is, because of its smell and for 
otfier reasons, unpleasant to handle, and the danger to health 
from contact with it is not a matter of indifference. Spilling 
of small quantities of tar during transport and other mani- 
pulations can hardly be avoided. Careful cleanliness, there- 
fore, on the part of workers is strongly urged. It may 
be mentioned that if tar is covered with a layer of tar- 
water, treatment with acid fluids develops •sulphur and 
cyanogen compounds, which may affect the workers. Tar 
water should, therefore, be separated carefully from the tar 
and used*for the preparation of ammonia. 

The same remarks as to cleanliness, &c., apply in the 
manu facture of felt, lamp-black, and briquettes, with use of tar. 
Saturation of felt, and manufacture of tar plaster should be 
done in closed apparatus. In the production of lamp-black, 
even with a great number of soot chambers, there is escape of 
soot causing nuisance to workers and the neighbourhood. 
Complete avoidance of this seems to be difficult, so that 
measures for personal hygiene must be assured. In briquette 
factories it has been found useful to heat the tar by means of 
steam instead of by direct fire, which renders possible the use 
of a closed apparatus and mechanical stirring. 

In the distillation of tar, during the first distillation period 
(first runnings) unpleasant and injurious gases containing 
ammonia and sulphur escape from the stills. These should 
(accordjng'to Leymann) be canied away through closed pipe^ 
branching oh from the lower enf. • of J:he running-off pipe? 
either into tjje furnace (in doing which a possible back fjash of 
flame is to be guarded against) or be subjected to purification 
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by lime or oxide of iron (similar to that in the case of illumi- 
nating gas) with a view to recovery of ammonia and sulphur. 
The lower end of the distillation pipes should be U-shaped 
so as to form a liquid seal — the pipes for the drawing off of 
the gases branching off before the curve. In the later stages 
of distillation risk can be checked by careful cooling and 
imperviousness of the apparatus. 

Very unpleasant yellow r fumes develop in great quantity 
when pitch is run off from the hot still. Hence hot pitch should 
not be run off into open pitch receptacles, but be cooled first m 
closed receptacles. 

The crude products obtained by distillation (light qd, 
creosote oil) are subjected to purification consisting in treat- 
ment on the one hand with alkali and on the other with acid 
and followed by fractional distillation. In these processes 
injurious fumes may develop, therefore they must — as already 
mentioned— be carried on in closed vessels provided with 
njeans of escape for fumes and appliances for mechanical 
stirring ; the fumes drawn off must be led into the chimney 
stack. 

In the distillation of brown coal, of tar, and of t*bsin, it is 
necessary, as in the distillation of coal tar, to insist above all on 
careful cooling and condensation, and thorough absorption of 
uncondensed gases in washing towers. Special precautionary 
rules are necessary to guard against t he danger of entering tar 
stills for cleaning purposes. Such directions w r ere approved in 
Great Britain in 1904 in view of accidents which occurred in 
this way : 


Tar Distilling 

[The follow ing directions * are approved by the Home Office and 
are applicable to factories in which is carried on the distillation 
of tar for the production of naphtha, light oil, creosote oil, 
and pitch. 

1. During the process of cleaning, every tar stiff should bo 
completely isolated from adjoining tar stills cither by discon- 
necting the # pipe leading from the sw r an neck to the condenser 
wojm^ or by disconnecting the waste gas pipe fixe$ to the worm 

* Reprinted by permission of the Controller of H^M. Stationery Office. 
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end or receiver. Blank flanges should be inserted between the 
disconnections. In addition, the pit ^ischargte pipe or cock at 
the bottom of the still should be disconnected. 

2. Every tar still should be ventilated and allowed to cool 
before persons are allowed to enter. 

3. Every tar still should be inspected by the foreman or 
other responsible person before any work’;*, an is allowed to enter. 

4. The inspecting foreman on first entering any tar still or 
tank, and all persons employed in tar stills or tanks in which there 
are no cross stays or obstructions likely to cause entanglement, 
should be provided with a belt securely fastened round the 
body with a rope attached, the free end being left with two 
men Outside whose sole duty should be to watch and draw out 
any person appearing to be affected by gas. The belt and rope 
should be adjusted and worn in ©ach a manner that the wearer 
can be drawn up head foremost and through the manhole and 
not across it. 

. r *. A bottle of compressed oxygen, with mouthpiece, should 
be kept at all times ready for use ; and printed instructions 
as to the use of this bottle, and the method to be employed for 
resuscitation by means of artificial respiration should be kept 
constantly affixed. A draft of such instructions is appended. * 

0. A supply of suitable chemical respirators properly charged 
ancj in good condition should be kept ready for use in case of 
emergency arising from sulphuretted hydrogen or certain 
poisonous gases. (Granules of carbon saturated with a solution 
of caustic soda readily absorb sulphuretted hydrogen and may 
be used for charging respirators.) 

7. The use of naked lights should be strictly prohibited in 
any portion of the works where gas of an inflammable nature 
is liable to be given off. 

8. Each still should be provided with a proper safety valve, 
which si iould at all times be kept in efficient working condition. 


Gassing 

Symptoms . — The first symptoms arc giddiness, weakness in the legs, and 
palpitation*of the heart. If ^man feels these ho should at once move into 
fresh w^rm rir, when ho will quickly^eeover if slightly affected. He shored 
avoid exposure to cold. He should not frrilk home too soon after recovery ; 
any exertion is harmful. * * # 

First Aie?.-*-Remove the patient into fresh warm air. Send for the oxygen 
apparatus. Scud for a doctor. Begin artificial breathing at onoe if the 
patient is ins^iblo and continue it for at least half -an- hour, or until natural 
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breathing returns. Givo oxygen * at the saitfo time and continue it after 
natural breathing returns. 

Artificial Breathing ( Sch&Jer Method). — Place the patient face downwards 
as shown in the diagrams. 

Kneel at the side of the patient, and place your hands flat in the small of 



Diagram 1 


his back with thumbs nearly touching, and the fingers spread out on each 
side of the body over the lowest ribs (see Diagram 1). 

Then promote artificial breathing by leaning forward over the patient 
and, without violence, produce a firm, steady, downward pressure ($*> e Diagram 



2). Next release all pressure by swinging jyour body backwards without 
lifting your hands from the patient (aeetDiagram 1 ). , 

* i Repeat this pressure and relaxation of pressure without any marked 
pause between tht movements, about 15 times a minute , until breathing is 
established. 

* Use of Oxygen Cylinder . — Open the valve gradually by tapping the 
lever key (which must first be extended to its f u 11' length) ( with the wrist, 
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until the oxygen flows in a gentle stream from the mouthpiece into the patient’s 
mouth. The lips should not be closed romid the mouthpiece. The nostrils 
should be closed during breathing in, and opeitf 1 during breathing out. 

If the teeth are set, close the lips and one nostril. Let the conical end of 
the mouthpicco slightly enter the other nostril during breathing in, and 
remove it for breathing out.] 

In my opinion as expressed in the general discussion, use of 
breathing apparatus (smoke helmets) with <*xygen is strongly 
advisable ; these implements must be put on before entering the 
still. 

In creosoting wood, opening the apparatus and taking out 
the steeped wood should only be done when the apparatus is 
^ifficie»tly cooled, as otherwise injurious fumes escape. 

In heating asphalt unpleasant fumes arise which should 
be drawn off into a furnace, 01 absorbed by a condenser 
charged with oil (Leymann) ; open pans should be avoided, as 
injurious to workers. 

Organic Dye-stuffs, Coal-Tar ColouiJt 

(See also pp. 107-19 and 204-15) 

The fiygienie measures to be adopted for the prevention of 
industrial poisoning in coal-tar colour factories are chiefly 
cor ,*erned with the poisonous nature on the one hand of the raw 
material (benzene, toluene, &c.) and on the other of the inter- 
mediate products (nitrobenzene, aniline, toluidine. &c.) and 
the subsidiary substances (chlorine, acids, especially nitric 
acid &c., used. 

The most important measures are as follows : 

In purifying the raw materials (benzene, &c.) the distillation 
requires to be done under effective cooling and in impervious 
apparatus. If injurious solvents are employed (such as 
pyridine in the production of anthracene) the manipulations 
should bo performed in closed apparatus if possible, under 
negative pressure. The fumes exhausted should be carefully t 
condensed by cooling or absorbed by a spray of water or oil. 

In vifrw of the poisonous i^ature of benzene, the apparatus, 
stills, receivers, tanks, tank waggons, &c., should only Be 
entered forjbhe purpose of cleaning or repairing after preliminary 
thorough removal of all residue of benzene, complete isolation 
from all similar apparatus near, and thorough ventilation. 
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Workers entering the stills, &c., should* always be equipped with 
• breathing apparatus (smoke helmets) and with a supply of 
oxygen. Other aids, sfech as safety belts which are held by 
helpers, are not here advocated in view of the often sudden 
fatal poisoning, especially as the rescuer is easily induced to 
spring to the assistance of fiis unfortunate mate without the 
necessary equipment The frequency of such accidents calls 
urgently for the use of breathing apparatus. 

In the manufacture of diazo- and n itroso-com/po u n ds and 
generally in nitrating operations poisonous nitrous fumes ar& 
developed. By reduction in an acid solution, acid fumes 
and singularly pungent-smelling compounds can be given ofj. 
If reduction by means of tin is practised, the arsenic in the tin 
can cause evolution of the extremely poisonous arseniuretted 
hydrogen gas. In sulplionating, sulphur dioxide can develop ; 
and sulphuretted hydrogen gas on heating with sulphur or 
sulphide of sodium. 

All manipulations should take place in tightly closed-in 
ipparatus provided with exhaust, and the gases drawn off 
hould be absorbed or effectively carried away. In the case 
)f many injurious gases it is not sufficient merely to* conduct 
;hem into the flue ; they ought to be condensed and got rid of. 
Thus acid fumes (nitrous fumes, sulphur dioxide, hydrothlorie 
icid vapour, chlorine gas) are neutralised by water or milk of 
ime, or a solution of soda ; ammonia or alcohol by water ; 
sulphuretted hydrogen and arseniuretted hydrogen by lime 
ind oxide of iron ; aniline, &c., by dilute acids. 

Production of nitrobenzene, by nitrating benzene requires 
;o be done in closed apparatus, provided with mechanical 
agitators. In the subsequent separation of the nitrating acids 
:rom the resulting nitro-compounds, escape of vapourised 
litro-compounds can scarcely be avoided even if closed 
apparatus is used. Provision, therefore, must be made for 
abundant ventilation of the workrooms. The reduction of the 
aitro-compounds (nitrobenzene, nitrotoluene) to aniline 
(toluidine) must similarly take place ir. closed agitating vessels. 
Introduction of the iron fijipgs*and sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acids, alsq the* subsequent saturation with lime, and driving 
over of«the aniline, &c., with steam, and collectioA of the dis- 
tillate, must take place in completely ^closed apparatus. 
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Nevertheless, escape of»small quantities of aniline is very* 
difficult to prevent unless ample ventilation is' provided. 

In the production of fuchsin by heatiifg aniline hydrochloride 
(toluidine, red oil) with nitrobenzene ^formerly arsenic acid) 
in closed vessels, furnished with mechanical stirring apparatus 
the aniline remaining unconverted after the melting escapes in 
the form of steam carrying aniline fume,^ even with careful 
condensation, so that thorough ventilation and the other general 
measures for the protection of workers set forth on pp. 242 
ef scq. are required. 

Marked injury to health and distress to workers through acid 
fumes aje sometimes caused by the denitration of the waste 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids in the nitrating process, 
that is, by the separation of nitric acid from the acid mixture. 
This denitration takes place usually in the Glover towers. of the 
lead chamber system which is often associated with the manu- 
facture of aniline. The mixed nitro-compounds of the waste 
acids, however, are often not completely condensed, but pass 
through the chambers and Gay-Lussac towers and escape into 
the air, whence arises the constant smell of nitrobenzene in 
aniline factories (Leymann). In the production of naphthyl- 
amine and recovery of chlorinated products, escaping chlorine 
should* be led into chloride of lime chambers, hydrochloric 
acid fumes into towers to be absorbed by water and milk of 
lime or a solution of soda. 

In aniline factories danger can scarcely be wholly avoided, 
as the workers, on the one hand, come into contact with 
poisonous substances, nitrobenzene, aniline, &c., and on the 
other hand, in spite of all technical hygienic measures, can 
hardly help breathing in some of the aniline. Apart from the 
technical regulations, therefore, there must be insistence on 
cleanliness of the workrooms, personal cleanliness on the part 
of the workers (washing, baths, working suits, cloak-rooms, &c.). 
Besides this, contact with aniline, nitrobenzene, &c., wetting 
of the body and clothes with these substances, and, especially 
spilling, splashing, and scattering these fluids must be carefully 
avoided. The workers require f to be suitably instructed as tj« 
the symptoms of nitrobenzene and aniline poisoning and the 
right steps to take, if poisoned. The oxygen apparatus must 
always be at hand, ready for use ; the workers must be 
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instructed how to use it. Further, < workers, especially those 
lewly employed, must be under supervision in order that 
assistance may be rendered them on the first signs of poisoning ; 
medical assistance ougdit to be within easy reach. Workers 
also should know of the tendency of aniline to cause cancer of 
the bladder. 

Precautions against the poisonous nitro-derivatives of 
benzene (nitrophenol, picric acid, &c.), which are in the form 
of poisonous dust, must take the form of entirely closed-in 
grinding and packing apparatus, or, at all events, removal bf 
the dust at its source. 

Among official regulations may be mentioned the Prussian 
Ministerial Edict, dated December 18, 1908, as to purification 
and storage of benzene, and further the Regulations dated 
December 13, 1907, and December 30, 1908, in force in Great 
Britain for the manufacture of nitro- and ami do-derivatives of 
benzene, and the manufacture of explosives with use of dinitro- 
benzene or dinitrotoluene. 


VI 

PREVENTIVE REGULATIONS —THE EXTRACTION 
OF METALS (SMELTING WORK IN GENERAL) 

Danger is incurred when the furnace leaks, a condition which 
generally occurs in the course of time, or if gases escape during 
the necessary manipulations through the working doors. This 
can be avoided by maintaining the walls in as air-tight a state 
as possible ; but as very small leakages are almost unavoidable 
the best course is to so regulate the draught in the furnace (by 
means of fans) that a slight negative pressure always exists 
in it. Naturally, poisonous gases escaping from the furnace 
such as sulphur dioxide, carbonic oxide, carbon dioxide, and 
hydrocarbons require to be drawn away and rendered harm- 
less. This can often be done by merely conducting^them into 
•tyie main flue. Gases coq^ining carbonic oxide possess high 
heating qppacity, and ‘their escape can usually be prevented by 
suitable cupola bells. They can be led away in impervious 
conduits and utilised for heating purposes or for driving gas 
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mgines. Entering the flu& for cleaning or repairing purposes 
s especially dangerous ; and as it is difficult to isolate one 
Dortion entirely from another, such operations might well 
3e carried on by persons equipped witlk) breathing apparatus 
'smoke helmets or oxygen apparatus^. 

In roasting operations handwork can be largely replaced by 
? urnaces worked mechanically. If the gases^gei\erated are rich 
n sulphur dioxide they can be utilised for the manufacture of 
iulphuric acid or for the production of liquid sulphur dioxide 
?it&er directly or after concentration ; if not, they must be 
rendered harmless by treatment with milk of lime in absorption 
i-ow^rs. Other methods of rendering the sulphur dioxide 
unsuited for manufacture of sulphuric acid) harmless depend 
3ii treatment with minerals containing calcium carbonate, or 
magnesium or aluminium hydrate, sodium sulphide, &j. 
Sometimes the sulphurous gases are led into blast furnaces 
containing oxide of iron and coal (so as to form sulphide of 
iron) or are absorbed by means of moist scraps of jieet iron or 
brovvn coal or peat briquettes. 

Use of chlorine compounds in the extraction of metals from 
Dres (silvei* copper) causes evolution of chlorine and hydro- 
chloric acid vapour. These should be dealt with in absorption 
bower i. °Metallic fumes are collected by suitable condensing 
arrangements. Flue dust is retained in flue dust chambers, 
but in the cleaning of such condensing flues and chambers 
ianger to the workers is considerable and they should be 
equipped with respirators, working suits, &c. Personal 
hygiene must be insisted on. 


Iron 

(See also pp. 146-51) 

In blast furnace work, industrial poisoning occurs mainly 
from escaping gases rich in carbonic oxide. They may also 
contain sulphur dioxide and cyanogen compounds. The high 
proportion of carbonic oxide, lio^ver, makes these gases * 
valuable and serviceable, because of their ‘great heating value. 
They are, therefore, now led away and utilised, the furnace 
being closed by a cjipola bell only opened by means of a 
mechanical contrivance when charging is necessary ; while this 
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is being done the ignited blast furnace gases pour out, and the 
workers retire from the opening, so that danger to them is 
avoided. The construction of a blast furnace with a cupola 
bell can be seen in ftg. 29. The blast furnace gases are con- 
ducted away by an opening in the side, and pass along special 
pipes to be utilised, after having gone through a purifying 
process mainly fc r r the removal of flue dust, &c. The gases 
serve partly for the heating of the blast for the furnace itself, 
and partly for driving the gas engines which serve the electrical 
power apparatus, electric lighting, &c., in the works. Throfcgh 
the rational utilisation of the blast furnace gases, the workers 
are protected from their injurious action during the wording 
of the furnace. Serious gas poisoning, however, occurs not 
infrequently to workers who have to enter the gas mains for 
cleaning purposes. Workers, therefore, should only be per- 
mitted to enter the flues, &c., a considerable time after the 
process has been stopped and after as complete and thorough 
a ventilation of the system as is possible. 

Any portion of the gas system which is to undergo cleaning 
must be completely isolated. Ventilation is best effected by 
the introduction of compressed air. Thus a fourfdry (in the* 
Duisburg district) has provided all its cellars and passages, 
through which gas pipes pass, and which must be entered during 
repairs, with compressed air pipes. It is, however, advisable 
that gas conduits should only be entered by workers equipped 
with breathing apparatus and oxygen supply. Naturally 
adequate instruction of workers and training in first aid are 
necessary, as well as a sufficient supply of oxygen in constant 
readiness. 

Injurious gases can escape from the furnace during tap- 
ping and slag running ; poisonous gases with a disagreeable 
odour, from presence r of sulphuretted hydrogen, also arise in 
granulating the slag, that is, when the fluid slag is led into water 
for subsequent use in preparation of cement. These gases 
should be collected by hoods, and be carried away as far as 
possible. ( * 

In the manufacture of steel by the Bessemer ox Thomas- 
Oilchrkt process, the dark smoke arising out of the converter 
durftig the blowing operation should be drawn off (led into, 
flues), as it is injurious to health, In, the Martin furnaces 
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poisoning may occur, especially when the gas flues are entered 
after cessation of work. In letting out the gas in order to stop 
the furnaces, the gas and air valves must first be closed and the 
outlet valves for gas be opened only afte* the pipes have been 
filled with steam. Steam is to be ^driven through until the 
pipes are quite free from gas, and the system only entered after 
it has become thoroughly cooled. If need arises for entering 
portions of the system while neighbouring parts are still filled 
with gas, the workers employed require to be provided with 
brdkthing apparatus and smoke helmets. 

In the transport of ferro-silicon several cases of poisoning 
have occiuired. Cautionary regulations, therefore, relating to 
this work have been found necessary. 

Such directions are contained in the police regulations of 
the Prussian Minister of Trade and Industry respecting the 
transport on the Rhine of corrosive and poisonous substances 
(dated September 29, 1010). 

It is prescribed : (1) that ferro-silicon be packed in strong c 
watertight cases of wood or metal ; (2) that on the cases 
be inscribed, legibly and indelibly, the notice ‘ Ferro-silicon. 
To be kept dry ! With care ! * (3) that the substance be 
delivered dry and in dry cases : (4) that the cases be 
stored in airy places on the deck of the ship in such a 
manner that they are protected from wet. 

Further, care is to be taken that the storage on ships is 
done in such a way that possible damage to the material in 
which it is packed entails no risk. The harbour authorities 
where loading or lauding takes place can deal with special 
cases as they think fit. 

International regulation as to transport of ferro-silicon in 
the spirit of the above regulations would be most desirable in 
view of the oversea trade in this substanee.* 

* The suggested regulations made after his inquiry (see p. 149) by Dr. Copeman 
are : 

1. Ferro-silicon should not be sont out from the works immediately after 
manufacture, bu^ after being broken up into pieces of the size in whioh it is usually 
Bold, should stored under cover, but exposed to the air as completely as possible, 
for at least a mom I 1 before being despatched frortufcijo works. 

2. Manufacturers should be required to mark in bold letters each barrokor other 
parcel of ferro-silic«i with the name and percentage grado (certified by chemical 
analysis) of the material ; the name of the works where it is produced ; the date of 
manufacture • and date of despatch. 

3. The carriage <E ferro-silicon on vessels carrying passengers should be pro- 
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Lead 

(See also pp. 120-40 and 177-82) 

* 

For protection against lead poisoning, the most widely 
spread of the slow industrial poisonings, all those measures are 
of moment whicl^we have described in our general discussion 
on protection ’against danger from poison in industries, both 
personal and general. 

Personal hygiene, especially careful washing after w€rk, 
prohibition of eating in workrooms, suitable working clothes, 
provision of cloak rooms, meal rooms, baths, &c., are important 
and effective measures for the protection of workers against 
industrial lead poisoning. 

The worker should naturally be adequately instructed as to 
the risk. Appropriate printed notices are especially adapted 
for this purpose. 

Further, selection of workers should be made under medical 
1 supervision. Workers who suffer from specific disease which, if 
associated with lead poisoning, may prove dangerous, should be 
excluded from all contact with lead. Among such iljnesses must 
be reckoned tuberculosis in all its forms, alcoholism, epilepsy, 
tendency to mental disease (nervous disposition,., hysteria, 
neurasthenia, &c.), rheumatism, and disease of the kidneys. 

Overtime work undoubtedly increases risk ; therefore work- 
ing hours should be shortened as much as possible, and hand- 
work replaced by machine work where possible. Young 
persons and women especially should be excluded from work in 
lead. Alternation of employment also is beneficial and essential 
in very dangerous lead work, because the poison accumulates 
in the body and only during intervals wherein absolutely 
no poison can be absorbed has it time to be eliminated. 

hibited. When carried on cargo boats it should, if circumstances permit, be Btored 
on deck. If it be considered necessary to store it clscwhoro, the place of storage 
should be capable of boing adequately ventilated, and such placo of storage should 
be cut off by airtight bulkheads from the quarters occupied by the crew of the 
vessel. * < 

4. This regulation should Apply to the transport of ferro-silicon on river or 
canal bffrges as well as on sea-going vessels. 

£ Storage places at docks or at works where ferro-ailiconSs used should have 
provision for free access of air, and should be situated at a distance from Vprk* 
rooms, mess-rooms, offices, &c. 
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Periodical medical examination by a surgeon is of great 
value with systematic entry of the result^ of examination in a 
health register. As bearing on this, early diagnosis is of the 
greatest importance, so that workers in 4 whom the first signs 
of lead poisoning appear may at omce be suspended or trans- 
ferred to other work. 

Lead workers should take suitable nourishing food and 
avoid particularly alcoholic excess. 

# When the danger is due to fumes or dust in the air 
the measures prescribed on pages 242-55 apply, particularly 
those which aim at keeping the workrooms and the air in 
the* factories free of them by locally applied exhaust venti- 
lation. 

In order to replace or reduce the use of lead we strongly 
advocate the use of n on-poisonous, or at any rate less poisonous, 
substances, where this can be done without technical difficulties, 
as, for instance, carborundum discs instead of lead in polishing 
of precious stones, leadless glaze in pottery for lead glaze (so t) 
far as this is possible, as to which see page 319), beds free of 
lead (in different industries) for lead beds. In a number of 
cases, however, such substitution is impracticable on techincal 
grounds or can only partially be carried out, as, for example, in 
letterpress printing and in the paint and colour industry, in 
which the prohibition of lead has often been repeatedly urged. 
So far, unfortunately, it must be admitted that repeated 
attempts to find a non-poisonous substitute for lead colours, 
especially for white lead, of equal value technically, have not 
succeeded. Endeavours have been made to substitute for lead, 
zinc preparations (zinc white, lithopone, &e.), but hitherto (in 
regard to dm ability, opacity, &c.) with incomplete success. 

Mention must be made of the measures based upon the re- 
latively non-poisonous nature of lead sulphide. Lead sulphide 
is, in spite of various assertions to the contrary, practically 
non-poisonous ; a fact attributable to its insolubility in water 
and weak ajids. As lead sulphide is the only non-poisonous 
lead confound it is a duty to take advantage of this fact for 
purposes of lead prophylaxis. 

Attempts *vith this end in view were made by the intro- 
duction of sulphur soaps in lead factories. Soaps containing 
in large quantity soluble alkaline sulphides convert lead 
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compounds adhering to the skin into black lead sulphide. 
The lead compounds are in this way made harmless, and 
besides this the worker is impelled to remove the staining 
by washing. Such ‘a sulphur soap has been brought into 
the market under the naftaie of akremnin soap, but does not 
enjoy special popularity with the workmen on account of its 
unpleasant smell. 1 

The struggle against the risks of lead employment has been 
going on ever since efforts for the protection of workers v^pre 
commenced. 

The International Association for Labour Legislation has 
made valuable inquiries in this direction. The (Juestiofi of 
lead poisoning had been repeatedly discussed by this Associa- 
tion and its branches in various countries. The International 
Labour Bureau also took up the issue and in 1900 — supported 
by the Institute for General Welfare in Frankfurt a-M.~- 
offered a prize for the best treatise on the prevention of indus- 
i trial lead pbisoning. The outcome of this competition was the 
volume compiled by Leymann, ‘Die Bekampfung der Bleigefahr 
in der Industrie * (published by Fischer, Jena, 1908J. 

In connection with the resolution adopted at the third 
Congress of the International Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion the Union of Social Reform (as the German branch is 
called) addressed the Federal Council on the white lead question, 
the chief points insisted upon being the need f or : ( 1 ) regulations 
for the house painting industry in pursuance of Section 120 o i 
the Factory Code ; (2) report by the Imperial Health Office on 
the practicability of substitutes for lead ; (3) exclusion of lead 
colours from use in the painting of public buildings ; and (4) 
treatment of lead poisoning by the State Insurance Office as an 
accident entitling to compensation. 

These demands were supported by the central office of the 
Society for Promoting the Welfare of Workers, which had as 
far back as its seventh conference in 1898 occupied itself with 
the question of dangerous trades and especially, its confer- 
ence in 1905, taken up the subject of the protection tf workers 
against industrial poisoning. 

Jn Germany these efforts resulted in tha passage of a 
number of Imperial Regulations for separate lead industries. * 

In other countries similar action Vas set on foot. In 
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Austria, where the subject is of special importance in view of 
the part played by lead in the home industries, the Government 
undertook to improve the conditions iA industries attended 
with risk of lead poisoning. Frr this purpose the Statistical 
Office of the Ministry of Commerce and Labour has, since 
1904, carried out extensive inquiries into lead and zinc smelting 
works, paint and colour factories, the paintmg f and varnishing 
trades, letterpress printing, and the ceramic industry. The 
results are contained in the volume ‘ Lead Poisoning in 
Smelting Works and Industries Generally’ (published by 
Holder, Vienna). 

# As in Germany and Austria, so also in Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the Netherlands, regulations in 
various lead industries were enforced after previous official 
inquiry and report. 

A general code, however, affecting all lead industries has 
only been published in one or two states. And yet this would, 
in my opinion, be of very great practical value as it is hardly 
possible to regulate each single branch of industry. 

In Germany the Regulations dated May 26, 1903, dealing 
with leacP colours are certainly comprehensive, but relate 
primarily to paint factories, and are not, therefore, a general 
Ordr r in the sense indicated. In Saxony the decree of June 
27, 1901, made notification of lead poisoning compulsory, 
and in the subsequent decree of April 16, 1909, prescribed 
general measures against lead poisoning. In Switzerland 
single cantons have made general regulations. In France, by 
a decree dated April 23, 1908 (in pursuance of the general 
law of June 12, 1893), all industries attended with risk of 
lead poisoning were brought under Regulation. 

We giv* the provisions of this interesting decree, as it is a 
good example of the kind of Regulations we have in mind. 

Decree of the President of the French Republic (April 23, 
1908) RELATING TO CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN WHICH LEAD 

IS USE?) 

«*. 

1. In the lead industries hereinafter mentioned, viz. r 
. smelting, ^upellation of argentiferous lead, manufacture of 
accumulators, glass-making, manufacture and use of lead 
enamels, manufacture of pottery, decoration of porcelain or 
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faience, ceramic chromo-lithography, manufacture of lead 
alloys, oxides, salts and colours — employers, directors or 
managers are required, apart from the general measures pre- 
scribed by the Decree of 29 November, 1904, to take special 
measures for protection and health as set forth in the following 
sections. v 

2. Lead melting pots shall be erected in an airy place 
separated from ‘the other workrooms. 

Hoods or other means for the effectual removal of fumes 
shall be provided : — 

(a) Over the openings for the run of lead and slag^in 

lead smelting. 

(b) Before the furnace doors in the manufacture of 

lead oxides. 

(c) Above the pots for melting load or its alloys, in the 

other industries enumerated in Section 1. 

3. All work with oxides and other compounds of lead capable 
of producing dust shall be done as far as possible when in a damp 
condition. 

When* this work cannot be done in the presence of water or 
other liquid, it shall be carried out by mechanical means, in 
covered air-tight apparatus. 

If it is impossible to conform to the requiremeiits of either 
of the first two paragraphs of this section, the work shall be 
done under a strong draught so arranged that the harfnful pro- 
ducts may be intercepted by apparatus suitably placed. 

Finally, if none of these systems is possible the workmen 
shall be supplied with respirators. 

4. Oxides and other compounds of lead, whether dry or 

damp, in suspension or solution, shall not be handled with the 
bare hand. The employer shall at his own expense provide 
the workers in these operations with cither gloves made of 
impervious material such as indiarubber, or suitable appliances, 
and shall cause them to be kept in good repair and frequently 
cleaned. • 

5. Tables on which these products are handled shall be 
covered with some impervious material, kept in a perfectly 
water-tight condition. 

The same requirement applies V> the floors of thtf workrooms, > 
which shall also be kept jlaiffp. 

TJie floor shall be slightly sloped towards a water-tight 
r^eptacle for collecting the lead substances which are washed 
down. 

The work shall be so arranged that thel’e shall Jbe no splashing. 
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The tables, floors and 4 -walls shall be washed at least once 

a week. 

6. Without prejudice to the requirements of section 3, the 
grinding and mixing of lead products^. and the use of them in 
dusting shall be effected in special places with active ventilation. 

If the materials cannot be damped, the workers shall be 
provided with respirators. 

7. Pottery shall not be dipped with bare hands in solutions 
containing litharge, red lead, galena or w hite lead in suspension. 

8. No food or drink shall be brought into the works. 

9. Employers shall, at their own expense, provide and 
maintain for the use of the workers, overalls or clothing for 
use daring w r ork only, in addition to gloves and respirators. 

10. In a pait of the building separated from the workrooms, 
there shall be provided foi the use of the workers exposed to 
lead dust or fumes, a cloak room and lavatory kept in good o^der, 
provided with basins or taps in sufficient number, a plentiful 
supply of water, soap and a towel for each worker replaced at 
least once a w r eek. 

The cloak rooms shall be provided with cupboards or drawees 
with locks or padlocks, the ordinary clothing being kept apart 
from the working clothes. 

11. A warm bath or shower bath shall be provided each 
week for the workers exposed to lead dust or fumes. 

A w r arm bath or shower bath shall be provided every day 
after work, for each worker employed, either in emptying or 
cleaning the condensing chambers and flues, in repairing 
furnaces in lead works, in carrying lead corrosions from the 
beds in white lead factories, in packing red lead, in grinding 
lead enamels and in dry dusting. 

12. Employers are required to exhibit, in a conspicuous 
position in the works, regulations imposing on the workers the 
following obligations : — 

To use the appliances, gloves, respirators, and working 
clothes placed at their disposal. 

Not to bring into the works either food or drink. 

To pay great care, before each meal, to the cleanliness of 
the mouth, nose, and hands. 

Tjo take the baths veeklv or daily as provided in section 11 . 

^3. The Minister of Labour na$y, by Order made with the 
advice of the Consultative Committee ‘for Arts and* Manufac- 
tures, exempt an establishment for a specified period, from all 
or part oi’ the requirements of Regs. 2 ft , 2 h . 2®, 5\ and 6 l in any 
case wherft it is found that observance of these requirements is 
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practically impossible, and that th£ health and safety of the 
workers are assured by conditions at least equivalent to those 
prescribed in the present Order. 

14. Subject to additional postponements which may be 
granted by the Minister in pursuance of Section 6 of the Act of 
12th June, 1893 (as amended by that of 11th July, 1903), the 
delay required for the carrying out of the alterations necessitated 
by the present Decree is limited to one year from the date of its 
publication. 

15. The Ministry of Labour is charged with the administra- 
tion of this Decree. 

This decree was supplemented by further noteworthy 
additions requiring medical supervision in lead industries as 
follows : 

Decree of December 28, 1909, Organising Medical 
Service in Industries Exposing the Workers to Risk 
of Lead Poisoning 

1. In premises in which the processes enumerated in Regula- 
tion 1 of the Decree of April 23, 1908, are carried on medical 
attendance as prescribed below' shall be provided. 

2. A surgeon appointed by the occupier shall examine the 
workers and enter the results of examination required in 
Regulations 3 and 4. The examinations shall be paid for by 
the occupier. 

3. No person shall be employed in work mentioned in 
Regulation 1 of the Decree of April 23, 1908, without a certificate 
from the surgeon stating that he is free from symptoms of lead 
poisoning and of illness which might render him specially 
susceptible. 

4. No worker shall remain at the same employment unless 
the certificate is renew'ed one month after commencement of 
employment and subsequently at quarterly intervals. 

In addition to the periodical examination the occupier shall 
give an order on the surgeon to every workman declaring himself 
to be ill from his employment or who desires to undergo 
medical examination. « 4 

5. A special Register, open to the Factory Inspector shall be 
kept «ontaining the* following particulars of each worker : 

* (1) Dates and duration of absence on account of illness 
of any kind ; 

(2) Dates of medical certificates ^ tor suc$i illness, the 
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notes made f by the surgeon and the name of the 
surgeon furnishing them ; 

(3) Instructions given by the 1 * appointed surgeon in 
pursuance of Regulations $ and 4 above. 


Lead Smelting Works 

(See also pp. 122-31) 

• As the fumes in lead smelting works contain a high propor- 
tion of lead, all apparatus, especially furnaces and working 
doors, sjiould be provided with efficient exhaust ventilation 
and all flues, furnaces, and other apparatus be as airtight as 
possible. Where lead dust is created exhaust ventilation 
locally applied is necessary. Two of the most important 
preventive measures are personal cleanliness and alternation of 
employment. Dust arising in the furnaces and borne along 
by the furnace gases together with arsenical fumes and dust 
must be deposited in flues or chambers. 1 

In view of the importance of proper instruction of smelters 
as regards the danger we quote the warning note prepared 
by the Institute for Industrial Hygiene, Frankfurt a.-M., 
which deserves wide circulation. 


Lead Leaflet for Smelters 
How does Lead Poisoning arise ? 

The danger of lead poisoning in lead, spelter and other 
smelting premises can be avoided if due care is observed. 

Lead poisoning occurs when lead enters the system. This 
takes place by breathing dust and fume containing lead, or by 
eating and drinking, smoking, snuff r taking and tobacco chewing 
if food or tobacco is taken into the mouth with dirty hands 
and dirty face and beard. 

No one is immune from lead. Lead accumulates in the* 
body q £ careless persons and he who is not sick to-day 
tomorrow or after weens or months. 

How can Plurnbism be avoided ? 

All smelters must observe cleanliness. _ In this respect they 
should s&3 to the following points : 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

1. It is to their interest to see that the exhaust ventilation 
is kept in order and that the Special Rules or Regulations are 
exactly followed. Further, special clothing should be worn, 
the mouth and nose should be covered, and the floors sprinkled. 

2. It is especially important that in intervals and at the 
close of work the mouth 1 ; face, beard, and hands should be 
carefully cleaned. Food should not be eaten or the premises 
left without putting on fresh clothes and thoroughly washing 
or, still better, bathing. When drinking, the edge of the 
drinking glass should not be fingered with dirty hands. 
Especially important is it that the teeth should be cleaned 
and the mouth washed out. 

3. During work smoking, snuff taking, and tobacoo*vhe\ving, 
which invariably convey lead into the mouth, should be given 
up, as it is impossible to prevent the hands getting contami- 
nated with lead. Lighting the pipe with glowing lead ashes 
is in tin; highest degree dangerous from the risk of inhaling 
lead fume. The body must bo strengthened to withstand the 
action of lead. Moderation in drinking, especially avoidance 

v of spirits, Should be observed. Alcoholic subjects succumb to 
lead poisoning much more readily than the temperate. 

Food should be abundant and rich in fat, for exaniple milk 
and bacon. Thick soups are excellent before work. Work 
should never he begun on an empty stomach. And lastly as 
much fresh air as possible. Walking, athletics, work in the 
garden and field will help to keep off many an attack. If 
anyone thinks that he is suffering from lead poisoning he should 
at once in his own and his family’s interest see the doctor of his 
sick club. 

The following are the 

German Imperial Regulations for Lead Smelting Works, 
dated June 1G, 1905 

General Regulations 

1. Workrooms in w'hich lead ores are roasted, sintered, or 
smelted, pig lead produced and submitted to further treatment, 
distillation of rich lead (bullion cu^ellation) litharge*, red lead, 
or other oxides of lead prepared, ground or sieved, stored or 
packed^ or zinc skimmings distilled, shall be roomy, high, and 
so arranged that a sufficient constant exchange \)f air takes 
place. They shall be provided with a level and solid floor to 
allow of easy removal of dust by a moist method. ^ 
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The walls shall be 'smooth so as to prevent collection of 
dust ; they shall be cither washed down or lime washed at least 1 
once a year. * 

Provided that this shall not apply in the case of calcining 
sheds with wooden walls. 

2. An abundant supply of good drinking water, protected 
against contamination from dust, shall be provided for the 
workers on the furnaces and smelting poVs, and in such close 
proximity to them, that they can obtain it at any time without 
having to go into the open air. 

Arrangements for sprinkling the floors shall be provided 
near the furnaces. The floors of the rooms mentioned in 
paragraph 1 shall be wet cleansed at least once daily. 

3. Prepared (i.e. concentrated) lead ores and leady smelting 
products, unless moist, shall i.ot be crushed except in an 
apparatus so arranged as to prevent as far as possible penetration 
of dust into the workrooms. 

Provided that this shall not apply to calcined material from 
converters. 

Sacks in which lead ores and materials containing lead hare 
been packed shall not be freed from dust and cleaned except 
in a dust-pioof apparatus or by washing. 

4. ‘Materials containing lead for charging the blast-furnaces, 
if they are oxides and form dust, shall be damped before they 
nre mixed with other materials, stocked on the feeding floor, or 
charged into the blast-furnaces. 

Provided that this shall not apply in the case of calcined 
material from converters. 

5. Dust, gases, and lead fumes, escaping from furnaces, and 
converters, tapping spouts, tapping pots, drain sump, slag pots, 
slag cars, or slag channels, and from glowing residues taken from 
the furnaces, shall be caught as near as possible to the point of 
origin and removed harmlessly. 

Dust collecting chambers, flues, as well as furnaces which 
have been ‘blown down,’ shall ndt be entered by workmen 
unless sufficiently cooled and ventilated. 


Specidl Regulations for such 'parts of a factory where lead colours 
% are prepared 


6. Iif grinding, sieving and packing dry leady materials, in 
charging, and emptying litharge and red lead furnaces, in 
collecting the rdtt lead and similar operations in which leady 
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dust is developed, exhaust arrangements shall be provided for 
preventing the entrance of dust into the workrooms. 

7. Apparatus producing leady dust, if their construction and 
manner of use does not effectually prevent evolution of dust, shall 
have all cracks protected by thick layers of felt or woollen 
material, or by similar mdans, so as to prevent the entrance of 
dust into the workrooms. 

Apparatus 'of this character shall be provided with arrange- 
ments for preventing compression of air in them. They shall 
only be opened when the dust in them shall have completely 
settled, and they are absolutely cool. c 


« 

Special arrangements in force for the distillation of zinc shimmings 

8. Proposed new furnaces for the distillation of zinc 
skimmings (for which according to pars. 16 and 25 of the Indus- 
trial Code a special permission is required) shall be so arranged 
that (1) there shall be at least a clear space of 10 feet in front 
of the charging opening ; (2) any passages under the distillation 
.rooms shall be roomy, at least 11 J feet high in the centre, light 
and airy. 

9. Dust, gases, and fumes arising from the zinc skimmings 
distillation furnaces shall be collected as near as possible to the 
point of origin, and carried outside the smelting room. 

The entrance of gases from the fires into the smelting room 
shall be prevented as far as possible by suitable arrangements 
for drawing them off. 

10. Sieving and packing of by-products obtained in the 
distillation of zinc skimmings (poussiere, flue dust) shall not be 
done except in a special room separated from the other work- 
rooms, and complying with the requirements of Reg. 1. 

Sieving shall only be done in an apparatus so constructed 
that dust shall not escape. 


Employment of workers . 

11. Women and young persons shall not be employed or 

permitted in rooms mentioned in Reg. 1, in flue dust ‘chambers, 
or dust flues, or in the removal bf flue dust. f 

12 . ( No person shall be newly employed in rooms mentioned 
in IJeg. 1, in flue dust chambers, or dust flues, or in the transport 
of flue dust, without a certificate of 1 fitness fmm the surgeon 
appointed by the higher authorities. 
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These certificates slirll be collected and shown to the Factory 
Inspector and Appointed Surgeon on request. 

13. No person shall be employed inecharging blast furnaces, 
apart from mere labouring work on the floors, for more than 
eight hours daily. The same shall appfy in the case of workmen 
employed in the inside of furnaces when cool, or in emptying flue 
dust chambers, or dust flues which contain wet flue dust. 

No person shall be employed in cleaning 'out, from inside, 
flue dust chambers, or dust flues containing dry flue dust for 
more than four hours daily ; and including emptying and work . 
of transport of this kind altogether no longer than eight hours 
daily. 

Other workers in rooms specified in Reg. 1 shall not work 
more than 1 0 hours in 24, exclusive of mealtimes. 

Exception to this is allowed in the case of those workers who 
arc employed for the purpose of a weekly change of shift, and for 
whom exception as to Sunday employment is permitted by 
Imperial Decree. 


Clothing , overalls, lavatory accommodation, &c. 

14. The occupier shall provide for all persons employed in 
cleaning out flue dust chambers, dust flues, repairing of cooled 
furnaces, grinding, sieving and packing of litharge, red lead, or 
othtJ lead colours, complete suits of working clothes, including 
caps and respirators. 

15. Work with lead salts in solution shall not be done except 
by workers who either grease their hands or are provided with 
impermeable gloves. 

16. The suit of clothes, or overalls, provided in Regs. 14 
and 15, respirators and gloves, shall be provided in sufficient 
amount and in proper condition. The occupier shall see that 
they are always suitable for their purpose, and are not worn 
except by those workers for whom they are intended ; and that 
they, at stated intervals (the overalk at least once a week, the 
respirators and gloves prior to use), are cleaned, and during the 
time that they are not in use are kept in a place specially reserved 
for each article. 

17. A lavatory and cloak room shall be provided for the use 
of the workmen in a part of the building free from dust. Separate 
from it there shall be a dining-room. These rooms mugt be kept 
free from dust and be warmed during the winter. 

In a suitable place provision shall be made for warming the 
workers’ fqpd. * 4 
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Water, soap, and towels, and r arrangements for keeping 
separate the overalls from other clothing taken off before the 
commencement of work shall be provided in sufficient amount in 
the lavatory and cloak room. 

The occupier shall afford opportunity for persons engaged 
in cleaning out flue dust chambers, dust flues; and the cooled 
furnaces, to take a bath daily after the end of the work, and for 
those handling elides of lead, at least once a week, during 
working hours inside the works. The bathroom shall be 
warmed during the winter. 

18. The occupier shall place the supervision of the health Of 
the workers in the hands of a surgeon, appointed by the higher 
authorities for this purpose, whose name shall be sent to the 
Inspector of Factories. The surgeon shall examine the workers 
at least once a month in the factory, with a view to the detection 
of symptoms of lead poisoning. 

The occupier shall not employ persons suspected by the 
surgeon of having contracted lead poisoning in the processes 
mentioned in Reg. 1 or in cleaning out flue dust chambers, dust 
flues, or furnaces when cold, or transport of the flue dust, until 
they are quite well. Those who appear peculiarly susceptible 
shall be permanently suspended from working in these processes. 

19. The Health Register shall be shown to tlfe Factory 
Inspector and Appointed Surgeon on demand. (Similar to 
Reg. 15 of Spelter Regulations.) 

20. The occupier shall require the workers to subscribe to the 
following conditions : — 

(1) Food must not be taken into the workrooms. 9 

Meals may only be taken outside the workrooms. 

(2) Workmen must only enter the meal room to take 

their meals or leave the factory, after they have 
taken off their overalls and carefully washed their 
face and hands. 

(3) Workmen must use the overalls, respirators and 

gloves in those workrooms and for the particular 
processes for which they are given them. 

(4) Cigar and cigarette smoking during work is forbidden. 

(5) A bath in the factory must be taken every day at 

the close of their woi:k by those engaged in the 
emptying and^cletfning of flue dust chambers, flues, 
and furnaces when cold, and by those employed on 
oxides of lead once a week. e 

Provided that this shall not apply in the case of workmen' 
exempted by the appointed surgeon. 
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Workers contravening these orders will bfe liable to dismissal 
without further notice. r 

21. In every workroom, as well as in the cloak room and meal 
room, there shall be posted up by the oc8upier, in a conspicuous 
place and in clear characters, a notice of £hese regulations. 

The occupier is responsible for ageing that the requirement of 
Reg. 20 (1) is obeyed. He shall make a manager or foreman 
responsible for the precise carrying out cl Reg. 20 (1) (2) and (5). 
The person thus made responsible shall see "to the carrying out 
of the regulations and for the exercise of necessary care as 
• prescribed in par. 151 of the Factory Act. 

22. No work in a lead smelting works shall be commenced 
until notice of its erection has been sent to the Factory Inspector. 

•After Receipt of the notice he shall personally visit to see whether 
the arrangements are in accordance with these regulations. 

23. These regulations come into force on 1st January, 1906. 

Where structural alterations are necessary for the carrying 

out of Regs. 1, 5 (1), 6, 9, 10 and 17, the higher authorities may 
allow an extension of time to a date not later than January 1st, 
1908. 

If it seems necessary on strong grounds of public interest, the* 
Council (Bundesrath) may extend the time in particular works 
until list January, 191 3, and until then allow exceptions from the 
regulations as regards Reg. 13 (1) and (2). 


Accumulator Factories 

[Dr. Rambousek gives a very brief synopsis of the German 
Imperial Regulations in force for this industry and mentions 
that in Great Britain the Regulations of the Secretary of State 
dated 1903 are similar. We have printed these, as the code is 
fairly representative of the English Regulations for (1) smelting 
of metals ; (2) paints and colours ; (3) tinning of hollow ware ; 
(4) yarn dyed with chromate of lead ; (5) vitreous enamelling ; 
and the special rules for (6) white lead and (7) earthenware : 

Regulations dated November 21, 1903, made by the 
Secretary of State for the Manufacture of Electric 
Accumulators 

Whereas the manufacture of electric accumulators has been 
certified i A pursuance of Section 79 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, to be dangerous ; 


x 
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I hereby, in pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that 
Act, make the following regulations, and direct that they shall 
apply to all factories and workshops or parts thereof in which 
electric accumulators are manufactured. 

Definitions . — Irn these Regulations 4 lead process ’ means 
pasting, casting, lead burning, or any work involving contact 
with dry compounds of lead. 

Any approval given by the Chief Inspector of Factories in 
pursuance of these Regulations shall be given in writing, and 
may at any time be revoked by notice in writing signed by him. 


Duties of Occupier 

1. Ventilation. — Every loom in which casting, pasting or 
lead burning is carried on shall contain at least 500 cubic feet of 
air space for each person employed therein, and in computing 
this air space, no height above 14 feet shall be taken into account. 

These rooms and that in which the plates are formed shall 
be capable of through ventilation. They shall be provided with 
windows made to open. 

2. Separation of processes— Each of the following processes 
shall be carried on in such manner and under such conditions as 
to secure effectual separation from one another arid from any 
other process : 

(a) Manipulation of dry compounds of lead ; 

(b) Pasting ; 

(c) Formation, and lead burning necessarily carried on 

therewith ; 

(d.) Melting down of old plates. 

Provided that manipulation of dry compounds of lead carried 
on as in Regulation 5 (6) need not be separated from pasting. 

3. Floors— The floors of the rooms in which manipulation of 
dry compounds of lead or pasting is carried on shall be of cement 
or similar impervious material, and shall be kept constantly 
moist while work is being done. 

The floors of these rooms shall be washed with a hose pipe 
daily. 

4. Melting pots. — Every melting pot shall be covered with a 
hood and shaft so arranged as to remove the fumea and hot |dr 
from the workrooms. 

Lead ashes and old plates shall be kept in receptacles 
especially provided for the purpose. 

c 5. Manipulation of dry compounds of lead. — Manipulation of 
dry compounds of lead in the mixing 1 of the, paste or other 
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processes, shall not be dene except (a) in an apparatus so closed, 
or so arranged with an exhaust draught, as to prevent the escape 
of dust into the work room : or (6) at a bench provided with (1) 
efficient exhaust draught and air guide so arranged as to draw 
the dust away from the worker, and (2) a grating on which each 
receptacle of the compound of lead in use at the time shall stand. 

6. Covering of benches. — The benches at which pasting is done 
shall be covered with sheet lead or other impervious material, 
and shall have raised edges. 

7. Prohibition of employment. — No woman, young person, or 
child shall be employed in the manipulation of dry compounds 
of lead or in pasting. 

8. «(a) Appointed Surgeon.— A duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner (in these Regulations referred to as the ‘ Appointed 
Surgeon’) who may be the Certifying Surgeon, shall be appointed 
by the occupier, such appointment unless held by the Certifying 
Surgeon to be subject to the approval of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories. 

( b ) Medical examination. — Every person employed in a lead 
process shall be examined once a month by the Appointed 
Surgeon, who shall have power to suspend from employment in 
any lead process. 

(«)Vo person after such suspension shill be employed in a 
lead process without written sanction entered in the Health 
Register by the Appointed Surgeon. It shall be sufficient com- 
pliance with this regulation for a written certificate to be given 
by the Appointed Surgeon and attached to the Health Register, 
such certificate to be replaced by a proper entry in the Health 
Register at the Appointed Surgeon’s next visit. 

(d) Health Register. — A Health Register in a form approved 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories shall be kept, and shall con- 
tain a list of all persons employed in lead processes. The 
Appointed Surgeon will enter in the Health Register the dates 
and results of his examinations of the persons employed and 
particulars of any directions given' by him. He shall on a 
prescribed form furnish to the Chief Inspector of Factories on the 
1st day of January in ea ch year a list of the persons suspended by 
him during the previous year, the cause and duration of such 
suspension, and the number of examinations made. 

The Health Register shah be produced at any time when*' 
required by H.M. . Inspectors of Factories or by the Certifying 
Surgeon <ft by the Appointed Surgeon. 

9. Overalls.— : Overalls shall be provided for all persons 
employed hi manipulating dry compounds o? lead or in. pasting. 
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The overalls shall be washed or tenewed once every week. 

10. Cloak and dining rooms. — The occupier shall provide and 

maintain : • 

(а) a cloak room in which workers can deposit clothing put 
off during * working hours. Separate and suitable 
arrangements slfiill be made for the storage of the 
overalls required in Regulation 9. 

(б) a dining' room unless the factory is closed during meal 

hours. 

11. Food , dbc. — Mo person shall be allowed to introduce, 
keep, prepare or partake of any food, drink, or tobacco, in any 
room in which a lead process is carried on. Suitable provision 
shall be made for the deposit of food brought by the workers. , 

This regulation shall not apply to any sanitary drink provided 
by the occupier and approved by the Appointed Surgeon. 

12. Washing. — The occupier shall provide and maintain for 
the use of the persons employed in lead processes a lavatory, with 
soap, nail brushes, towels, and at least one lavatory basin for 
every five such persons. Each such basin shall be provided with 
a waste pCpc, or the basins shall be placed on a trough fitted with 
a waste pipe. There shall be a constant supply of hot and cold 
water laid on to each basin. 

Or, in the place of basins the occupier shall provide and 
maintain troughs of enamel or similar smooth impervious 
material, in good repair, of a total length of two feet ior every 
five persons employed, fitted with waste pipes, and without 
plugs, with a sufficient supply of warm water constantly 
available. « 

The lavatory shall be kept thoroughly cleansed and shall be 
supplied with a sufficient quantity of clean towels once every 
day. 

13. Before each meal and before the end of the day’s work, 
at least ten minutes, in addition to the regular meal times, shall 
be allowed for washing to each person who has been employed in 
the manipulation of dry compounds of lead or in pasting. 

Provided that if the lavatory accommodation specially 
reserved for such persons exceeds that required by Regulation 12, 
the time allowance may be proportionately reduced, and that if, 
there be one basin or two feet oij trough for cach*such person 
this Regulation shall not /ipply. c 

1A. Baths. — Sufficient bath accommodation shall be provided 
for all persons engaged in the manipulation of dry compounds 
of lead or in pasting, with hot and cold water laid on, and a 
sufficient supply of soap and towels. 
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This rule shall not apply if in consideration of the special 
•circumstances of any particular case, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories approves the use of local public baths when con- 
veniently near, under the conditions ^jf any) named in such 
approval. 

15. Cleaning. — The floors and benches of each workroom 
shall be thoroughly cleansed daily, at a time when no other work 
is being carried on in the room. 


Duties of Persons Employed 

1 6. 'Medical examination. — All persons employed in lead 
processes shall present themselves at the appointed times for 
examination by the Appointed Surgeon as provided in 
Regulation 8. 

No person after suspension shall work in a lead process, in 
any factory or workshop in which electric accumulators are 
manufactured, without written sanction entered in the Health 
Register by the Appointed Surgeon. : 

17. Overalls.— Every person employed in the manipulation 
of dry compounds of lead or in pasting shall wear the overalls 
provided under Regulation 9. The overalls, 'when not being 
worn, and clothing put off during working hours, shall be 
deposited in the places provided under Regulation 10. 

18. Food , &c. — No person shall introduce, keep, prepare, or 
partake of any food, drink (other than any sanitary drink pro- 
vided by the occupier and approved by the Appointed Surgeon), 
or tobacco in any room in w hich a lead process is carried on. 

19. Washing. — No person employed in a lead process shall 
leave the premises or partake of meals without previously and 
carefully cleaning and washing the hands. 

20. Baths . — Every person employed in the manipulation of 

dry compounds of lead or in pasting shall take a bath at least 
once a week. * 

21. Interference with safety appliances. — No person shall in 

any way interfere, without the concurrence of the occupier or 
manager, with the means and appliances provided for the 
removal Gf the dust or tuples, and for the carrying out of these 
Regulations. * 

These Regulations shall come into force on the 1st (Jay of 
January, 1904.1 
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White Leaft 

(See f also pp. 131 and 132) 

In the manufacture of white lead processes which create 
dust are specially dangerous, namely, emptying the corrosion 
chambers, drying and grinding, transport of the material 
in the form of poyder, and packing. The following measures 
are called for : emptying the chambers should only be 
done by men wearing respirators or equipped with breathing 
helmets after preliminary damping of the corrosions by meaks 
of a spray. Use of a vacuum cleaning apparatus suggests 
itself. Drying should be done as far as possible jn stoves 
charged mechanically, the temperature in which can be watched 
from the outside ; grinding must be done in closed and ventilated 
mills ; transport of the dried material should be effected by 
mechanical means or vacuum apparatus, and packing should 
be done in mechanical packing machines. Further, cleanliness 
and strict discipline are essential. Alternation of employment 
is advisable. The question of substitutes for white lead is 
referred to on p. 203. 

Manufacture of red lead calls for precisely similar pre- 
ventive measures. Charging and emptying the oxidising 
furnaces should be done under efficient exhaust ventilation. 
Conveyance, sifting, and grinding of the cooled material 
requires to be done in the same way as lias been described for 
white lead. 

In the production of chrome colours (lead chromates) 
besides the danger from lead the injurious action of chrome has 
to be borne in mind. 

Regulations for white lead factories have been made in 
Germany, Belgium, and Great Britain. We give below the 
German Imperial Regulations dated May 26, 1903. 

Regulations for Manufacture of Lead Colours and 
Lead Products 

(1) The following regulation^ apply to all ‘premises 'in 
* which lead colours or qtfeer chemical lead products (wiiite lead, 
chromate of lead, *masicot, litharge, minium, peroxide of lead, 
O-ssel yellow, English yellow, Naples yellow, lekd iodide, lead 
acetate, &c., ar£ manufactured), or in which mixtures of lead are 
prepared as the principal or as a subsidiary business. They 
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shall not apply to lead smelting works, oven though processes 
flamed in paragraph (1) are carried on. 

Neither shall they apply to workplaces ±n which manufactured 
colours are intimately mixed or ground in oil or varnish in 
connection with another industry. 

(2) The workrooms in which the materials mentioned in 
paragraph 1 are prepared or packed shall be, roomy, lofty, and 
so arranged that sufficient and constant exchange of air can take 
place. 

# They shall be provided with a solid and smooth floor 
permitting of easy removal of dust by a moist method. The 
floor, unless for purposes of manufacture, shall be kept con- 
«tantly*wet, and shall be wet cleansed at least once daily. 

The Avails, when not of a smooth washable surface or 
painted with oil, shall be whitewashed at least once a year. 

(3) The entrance of lead dust, or fumes, into the workrooms 
shall be prevented by suitable means as far as possible. Rooms 
which cannot be thus protected must be so separated from other 
rooms that neither dust nor fumes can enter them. 

(4) Lead melting pots shall be covered Avith a hood and shaft 
communicating directly or by a chimney with the open air. 

(8) ^Grinding, sieving, and packing dry lead compounds, 
emptying litharge and minium furnaces, and other opo-ations in 
which lead dust is generated, shall not be dono except under 
an exhaust draught, or other efficient means for preventing the 
entrance of dust into the workrooms. 

In 'the packing of colours containing only a little lead, in 
small amounts, or in small packages for retail purposes, exception 
to these regulations can be allowed by the higher authorities. 

(9) Machines generating lead dust and not efficiently pro- 
tected by their construction or method of use against the escape 
of dust, shall have all cracks occluded by means of thick layers 
of felt or similar material, so as to prevent the entrance of dust 
into the workrooms. 

Machines of this kind shall be provided with arrangements 
preventing pressure of the air inside. They shall not be opened 
until they are cool, and until the dust generated has settled. 

(10) Women shall not be employed in factories in which the 
colours specified in paragraph (1) are prepared except in work 
which does not expose them to the action of lead dust or fumes. « 
Young persons shall not be employed nor be allowed on 
the premises in factories concerned exclusively or in great 

* Regulatioi a t 5 -7 contain precautions to be observed in the corroding 
- chambers. 
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part with the preparation of kad colours or other lead 
compounds. 

(11) No person r shall be employed in rooms where the 
processes specified yi paragraph (1) are carried on who is not 
provided with a certificate from a qualified surgeon stating that 
he is physically fit and free from disease of the lungs, kidneys, 
and stomach, and that he is not addicted to alcohol. This 
certificate shall be kept and produced on demand to the Factory 
Inspector or Appointed Surgeon. 

(12) No person shall be employed in packing lead colours «pr 
mixtures containing lead or other lead compounds in a dry state, 
or with the coopering of the filled casks for more than eight hours 
daily. This regulation shall not apply where thb packing 
machines are provided with effectual exhaust arrangements, 
or so constructed and used as effectually to prevent the escape 
of dust. 

No person under IS years of age shall be employed in the 
process mentioned in the above paragraph, but exception can 
be allowed in the packing of colours containing lead in small 
amount, or in small packages for retail purposes, on application 
to the higher authorities. 

For the rest, no person coming into contact with Jead or lead 
compounds shall be employed for more than 10 hours within the 
space of 24 hours. 

(13) The occupier shall provide overalls and head-coverings 
for all persons coming into contact with lead or lead com- 
pounds, and suitable footwear for those emptying the oxidising 
chambers. 

(14) The occupier shall not allow v r ork involving exposure 
to dust to be performed except by workers provided with 
respirators or moist sponges covering the nose and mouth. 

(15) The occupier shall not allow w r ork involving contact 
with soluble salts of lead to be done except by workers provided 
with waterproof gloves or by those whose hands have previously 
been smeared with vaseline. 

(16) The occupier shall provide the overalls, respirators, &c., 
mentioned in paragraphs (13) (14) and (15) for each one of the 
workers in sufficient number and in good conditiop. He shall 
take care that they are used ^nly by the workers to wfcom they 
are severally assigned, *amd that in the intervals of work and 
durirtg the time wnen they are not in use they shall be kept in 
their appointed place. Overalls shall be washed every week, 
and the respirators, sponges, and gloves t before each time that 

thev fl.re used. 
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(17) Lavatories and cloak rooms, and, separate from these, 
a mess room, shall be provided for the workers coming into 1 
contact with lead or lead compounds in a part of the works free 
from dust. These rooms shall be kept in a cleanly condition, 
free from dust, and shall be heated during the cold seasons. In 
the meal room or in some other suitable place there shall be 
means for warming food. The lavatore* and cloak rooms shall 
be provided with water, vessels for rinsing* the mouth, nail 
brushes for cleaning the hands and nails, soap, and towels. 
Arrangements shall also be made for keeping separate clothes 
worn during work from these taken off before the commencement 
of work. The occupier shall give facilities for all persons 
employed in emptying the oxidizing chambers to have a warm 
bath daily after the end of the work, and for those persons 
coming into contact with lead or mad compounds, twice weekly. 
The time for this shall be dining the hours of work, and in the 
cold season the bath room, which must be on the factory premises, 
shall be heated. 

(18) The occupier shall appoint a duly qualified medical 
practitioner, whose name shall be sent to the Inspector cf 
Factories and to the Health Authority. He shall examine the 
workers at least twice every month with a view to the 
detection of symptoms of lead poisoning. The occupier shall 
not employ workers suspected of symptoms of lead poisoning 
in occupations exposing them to lead or lead compounds until 
they have completely recovered. Those who appear peculiarly 
susceptible shall be suspended permanently from work. 

(19) The occupier shall keep a book, or make some official 
responsible for its keeping, recording any change in the personnel 
employed in lead or lead compounds and as to their state of 
health. He shall be responsible for the completeness and 
correctness of the entries except those made by the surgeon. 

The remaining regulations as to entries in the Health 
Register, &c., are similar to thot?e already given in the 
Regulations for lead smelting works on p. 300. 


Use of I?ad Colours 

(See also pp. 132-4) 

As explained on pp. 132—1 34 use of lead in the painting and 
varnishing Irades frequently causes lead jfbisoning. This h as 
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^led to regulations in various countries having for their object 
partly hygienic measures and partly also limitation of colours 
containing lead, such a£ prohibition of the use of lead paints in 
the interior of buildings or in the painting of public buildings 
and of ships, &c. i 

The details of such regulations are seen in the German 
Imperial Regulations dated June 27, 1905 : 


Order of the Imperial Chancellor relating to th# 
Processes of Painting, Distempering, Whitewashing, 

Plastering, or Varnishing. June 27, 1906 , 

1 © 

I . — Regulations for carrying on the. Industries of Painting , Dis- 
tempering, Whitewashing, Plastering , or Varnishing. 

Regulation 1 . — In the processes of crushing, blending, 
mixing, and otherwise preparing white lead, other lead colours, 

^ or mixture^ thereof with other substances in a dry state, the 
workers shall not directly handle pigment containing lead, 
and shall be adequately protected against the dust arising 
therefrom. *' 

Regulation 2. — The process of grinding white lead with oil or 
varnish shall not be done by hand, but entirely by mechanical 
means, and in vessels so constructed that even in the process of 
charging them with white lead no dust shall escape into places 
where work is carried on. 

This provision shall apply to other lead colours. Provided 
that such lead colours may be ground by hand by male workers 
over 18 years of age, if not more than one kilogram of red lead 
and 100 grains of other lead colours are ground by any one 
worker on one day. 

Regulation 3. — The processes of rubbing-down and pumice- 
stoning dry coats of oil-colour or stopping not clearly free from 
lead shall not be done except after damping. 

All debris produced by rubbing down and pumice-stoning 
• shall be removed before it becomes dry. 

Regulation 4. — The employer shall see that every worker who., 
«* handles lead colours or mixtures thereof is provided with, and 
wears, fluring working hours, a painter’s overall or other com- 
plete suit of working clothes. c 

Aegulation 5. — There shall be provided for all workers engaged 
in processes of paifiting, distempering, whitewashing, plastering) 
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or varnishing, in which :3ad colours are used, washing utensils, 
nail brushes, soap and towels. If such processes are carried on 
in a new building or in a workshop, precision shall be made for 
the workers to wash in a place protected from frost, and to store 
their clothing in a clean place. 

Regulation 6. — The employer ' shall inform workers, who 
handle lead colours or mixtures thereof .of the danger to health 
to which they are exposed, and shall liana tllem, at the com- 
mencement of employment, a copy of the accompanying leaflet 
(not printed with this edition), if they are not already provided 
with it, and also a copy of these Regulations. 


II. — Regulations for the Processes of Painting , Distempering , 
Whitewashing , Plastering , or Varnishing when carried on 
in connection with another Industry. 

Regulation 7.— The provisions of paragraph 6 shall apply to 
the employment of workers connected with another industry 
who are constantly or principally employed in tl-e processes of 
painting, distempering, whitewashing, plastering, or varnishing* 
and who use, otherwise than occasionally, lead colours or 
mixtufes thereof. The provisions of paragraphs 8-11 shall also 
apply if such employment is carried on in a factoiy or ship- 
building yard. 

Regulation 8. — Special accommodation for washing and for 
dressing shall be provided for the workers, which accommoda- 
tion shall be kept clean, heated in cold weather, and furnished 
with conveniences for the storage of clothing. 

Regulation 9. — The employer shall issue regulations which 
shall be binding on the workers, and shall contain the following 
provisions for such workers as handle lead colour and mixtures 
thereof ■ 

1. Workers shall not ( onsume spirits in any place where work 

is carried on. 

2. Workers shall not partake of food or drink, or leave the 

place of employment until they have put off their 
• working clothes and carefully washed their hands. 

d. Workers, when engaged in processes specified by th8 
employer, shall wear working clothes. 

4. Smoking cigars and cigarettes is prohibited during work. 

-Furthermore,* it shall bo set forth in* the regulations that 
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workers who, in spite of reiterated warning, contravene the 
foregoing provisions may be dismissed before the expiration of 
their contract without notice. If a code of regulations has been 
issued for the industry (par. 134a of the G.O.) the above indicated 
provisions shall be incorporated in the said code. 

Regulation 10. — The employer shall entrust the supervision 
of the workers’ health to a duly qualified medical man approved 
of by the public Authority, and notified to the factory inspector 
(par. 139b of the C.O.), and the said medical man shall examine 
the workers once at least in every six months for symptom^ 
indicative of plumbism. 

The employer shall not permit any worker who is suffering 
from plumbism or who, in the opinion of the doctor, is ftispect&d 
of plumbism, to be employed in any work in which he has to 
handle lead colours or mixtures thereof, until he has com- 
pletely recovered. 

Regulation 11. — The employer shall keep or shall cause to be 
kept a register in which shall be recorded the state of health of 
the workers, and also the constitution of and changes in the staff ; 
and he shdil be responsible for the entries being complete and 
accurate, except in so far as they are affected by the medical 
man. 

Then follow the regulations as to entries in the Register, 
as to which see the Regulations as to lead smelting Works, 
p. 300. 


Type Founding and Compositors’ Work 

(See also pp. 138 and 139) 

Fumes which may carry up lead dust are generated in the 
casting of letters. Dust arises also in setting the type. General 
hygienic measures are especially called for such as healthy 
conditions in the workrooms. Much can be done by exhaust 
ventilation locally applied to the type cases and to letter (mono- 
and linotype) casting machines. Vacuum cleaning of printing 
workshops and type cases is strongly advised. t 

t As some lead poisoning in prjpting works is attributable to 
lead colours or bronze powdev containing lead their use should 
’be limited'as much as possible. f 

The* German Imperial Regulations for printing works and 
type foundries are a& follows * 
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Order of the Federal Council of "July 31st, 1897, 1 

REGULATING LeTTERTRESS PRINTING WORKS AND TYPffi* 

Foundries, in pursuance of ^Section 120e of the 

Industrial Code 

I. In rooms in which persons are employed in setting up 
type or manufacture of type or stereotype plates the following 
provisions apply : 

1. The floor of workrooms shall not be more than a half a 

meter (1*64 feet) below the ground. Exceptions may 
only be granted by the higher administrative authority 
where hygienic conditions are secured by a dry area, and 
ample means of lighting and ventilating the rooms. 

Attics may only be used as workrooms if the roof is pro- 
vided with a lathe and plaster ceiling. 

2. In workrooms in which the manufacture of type or 

stereotype plates is carried on, the number of persons 
shall not exceed such as would allow at least fifteen 
cubic meters of air space (529*5 cubic feet) to each. In 
the rooms in which persons are employed only in other 
processes, there shall be at least twelve cubic meters of 
air space (423 5 cubic feet) to each person. 

in cases of exceptional temporary pressure the higher 
administrative authority may, on the application of the 
employer, permit a larger number in the workrooms, for 
at the most 30 days in the year, but not more than will 
allow ten cubic meters of air space (353 cubic feet) 
for each person. 

3. The rooms shall be at least 2*60 meters (8*5 feet) in 

height where a minimum of fifteen cubic meters are 
allowed for each person, in other cases at least 3 meters 
(9*84 feet) in height. 

The rooms shall be provided with windows which are 
sufficient in number and size to let in ample light for 
every part of the work. The windows shall be so con- 
structed that they will open and admit of complete 
renewal of air in workrooms. Workrooms with sloping 
roof shall have an average height equal to the 
, measurements given in the first paragraph of this 
section. 

'he rooms shall be laid with dose fitting impervious floor*, ’ 
which can be cleared of dust by moist methods.* Wooden 
floors shall be. smoothly planed, and boards fitted to 
prevent penetration of moisture. 
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All walls and ceilings shall, if they are not of a smooth 
washable surface or painted in oil, be limewashed once 
at least a y^ar. If the walls and ceilings are of a smooth 
washable surface or painted in oil, they shall be washed 
at least onc6 a year, and the oil paint must, if varnished, 
bo renewed once f m ten years, and if not varnished once 
in five years. 

The compositors’ shelves and stands for type boxes shall 
be either closely ranged round the room on the floor, so 
that no dust can collect underneath, or be fitted with 
legs, so that the floor can be easily cleaned of dust 
underneath. 

5. The workrooms shall be cleared and thoroughlynaircd cjjice 

at least a day, and during the working hours means shall 
be taken to secure constant ventilation. 

6. The melting vessel for type or stereotype metal shall be 

covered with a hood connected to an exhaust ventilator 
or chimney with sufficient draught to draw the fumes 
to the outer air. 

Type founding and melting may only be carried on in 
rooms separate from other processes. 

7. The rooms and fittings, particularly the walls, cornices, 

and stands for type, shall be thoroughly cleansed twice a 
year at least. The floors shall be washed or rubbed over 
with a damp cloth, so as to remove dust once a day at 
least. 

8. The type boxes shall be cleansed before they are put in use, 

and again as often as necessary, but not less than twice,, 
at least in the year. 

The boxes may only be dusted out with a bellows in the 
open air, and tliis work may not be done by young 
persons. 

9. In every workroom spittoons filled with water and one at 

least for every five persons shall be provided. Workers 
are forbidden to spit upon the floor. 

10. Sufficient washing appliances, with soap and at least one 

towel a week for each worker, shall be provided as near 
as possible to the work for compositors, cutters, and 
polishers. 1 ' 

One wash-hand b^sin shall be provided for every five 
workers, fitted with an ample supply of water. 

The employer shall make strict provision fot the use of the 
, washing appliances by workers before everv meal and 
before leaving the works. 
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11. Clothes put off (Juring working hours shall either be kept 
outside the workroom or hung up in cupboards with* 
closely fitting doors or curtails, which are so shut or 
drawn as to prevent penetration of dust. 

12. Artificial means of lighting which tend to raise the 
temperature of the rooms shall be so arranged or 
such counteracting measures taken that the heat of the 
workrooms shall not be unduly raised.* 

13. The employer shall draw up rules binding on the workers 
which will ensure the full observance of the provisions 
in sections 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

II. A notice shall be affixed and a copy sent to the local 
jjoliqp authority shewing : 

(a) The length, height, and breadth of the rooms. 

(b) The air space in cubic measure. 

(c) The number of workers permitted in each room. 

A copy of Rules 1 to 1 3 must be affixed where it can be easily 
read by all persons affected. 

HI. Provides for the method of permitting the exceptions 
named above in sections 2 and 3, and makes it./i condition of 
reduction in cubic air space for each person employed as typo 
founder or compositor that there shall be adequate mechanical 
ventilation for regulating temperature and carrying off products 
of combustion from workrooms. 

Ceramic Industry 

(See also pp. 135-8.) 

A complete substitute for lead in glazes seems as yet im- 
possible on technical grounds, as glaze containing lead has 
qualities which cannot be obtained without its use. In small 
works the technique necessary for the production of leadless 
glazes (special kinds of stoves) cannot be expected, especially 
as those carrying on a small industry lack the necessary know- 
ledge of how to be able to dispense with the use of lead glazes 
and substitute leadless materials without complete alteration 
in their methods of manufacture. And yet discontinuance or 
the utmost possible limitation of the use of lead glazes and^ 
colours* is most urgently needed in all small ceramic workshops^ ‘ 
as they are not in a position to put in localised exhaust ventila- 
tion, &c., which is possible in large factories. Observance of 
even the simplest hygienic measures can scarcely be obtained. 
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‘ Consequently very severe cases of l^d poisoning are met with 
in small works. An effort in the direction of discontinuance 
of lead glazes was n*ade in Bohemia, where (at the cost of 
the State) technical instruction was given by an expert on the *■ 
preparation of leadless glazes especially in districts where the 
industry was carried on m the homes of the workers. This 
procedure, extension of which is expected, had good results. 

Many have demanded, in view of the possibility of substitu- 
tuting leadless for lead glazes, the total prohibition of lead. 
Such is the view of the Dutch inspector De Vooys ; Teleky 
and Chyzer share the view expressed so far as the small 
industry is concerned, since the practicability of tli£ chaise 
has been demonstrated. 

English authorities (Thorpe, Oliver) propose diminution 
of the lead in the glaze in such a way that on shaking with 
weak acid not more than a specified small quantity shall be 
dissolved (Thorpe test). In my opinion such a measure is 
hardly enough for the small industry. I do not expect much „ 
'good from obligatory use of fritted glazes. 

In addition to earthenware, manufacture of tiles and 
bricks leads not infrequently to cases of lead poisoning from 
use of lead glaze. 

The following measures apply to the larger ceramic works. 
Since risk is considerable, not only in glost placing but also 
in grinding, ware-cleaning, &c., closed ball mills in grinding 
and locally applied exhaust ventilation in ware-cleaning B 
operations, &c., must be arranged. Personal cleanliness arid 
proper equipment of a factory in all the essentials insisted on 
on pp. 226-9 are important, but nothing can take the place 
of efficient locally applied ventilation. 

Vitreous enamelling of household utensils, baths, gas stoves, 
signs, &c., is an analogous process as enamels containing lead 
may be used. Sieving on the dry powder and brushing off 
superfluous glaze often cause poisoning. Here generally the 
same preventive measures apply. 

[In Great Britain the china and earthenware ^industry is 
placed under Regulation^ dUted January 2, 1913, which 
supersede the previous Special Rules. These Regulations — 
thirt$ T -six in number— provide, among other usuul provisions, 
(1) for efficient exhaust ventilation in (a) processes giving' rise 
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,o injurious mineral dust (fettling and pressing of tiles, bedding, 
ind dinting, brushing and scouring of biscuit) and (b) dusty 
ead processes (ware cleaning, aerographing, colour dusting, 
itho-transfer making, &c.) ; and (2) monthly periodical 
nedical examination of workers in scheduled lead processes.] 
In the Netherlands, in consequence of Jead poisoning in 
>orcelain works, committees were appointed tp inquire into 
he subject in 1901, 1902, and 1903. 


File Cutting 

(See also p. 140) 

In file cutting the file is cut on a lead bed or a bed of an 
illoy of zinc and lead. The same source of poisoning occurs 
n other industries such as amber working. Lead poisoning 
imong file cutters is pronounced. The best preventive 
neasure is substitution of a bed of pure zinc for lead. The 
German Imperial Health Office have issued a ‘ Warning notice * 
or file-cutters. 


Leaflet fob File-cutters 

TLc use of lead beds or of alloys of lead with other metals 
has repeatedly brought about lead poisoning in file-cutters. 
The beds also supposed to be made of zinc usually contain a 
considerable proportion of lead, and are thus dangerous to 
health. 

Among file-cutters lead poisoning arises from absorption of 
the metal in small quantities by means of dirty hands, eating, 
drinking, smoking or chewing of tobacco. The consequences 
of this absorption are not at once noticeable. They appear only 
after weeks, months, or even years, according, to the extent to 
which the lead has accumulated in the system. 

How does had poisoning show itself ? — The first sign is usually 
a bluish-grey line on the gums called the blue line, associated 
with anaemia or pallor. Later symptoms are very varied. 
Most frequently lead colic comes^on, the affected person suffering 
from v iolent cramplike jkins Parting from the navel ; the 
stomach is hard and contracted ;** very, often vomitip^ and 
constipation ensue, or, very occasionally, diarrhoea. In some 
cases paralysis shows itself— generally in those muscles which 

x 
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extend the fingers, usually affecting both arms. In ex- 
ceptional cases other muscles of the arms and legs are affected. 
Sometimes lead poisoning manifests itself in violent pains in 
the joints — generally the knee, more rarely in the shoulder and 
elbow. In specially severe cases brain trouble supervenes — 
violent headache, convulsions, unconsciousness or blindness. 
Finally lead poisoning may set up disease of the kidneys — 
Bright’s disease and gout. 

Women suffering from lead poisoning frequently miscarry. 
Children born alive may, in consequence of lead poisoning, 
die in their first year. Children fed at the breast arc poisoned 
through the milk. 

Apart from severe cases complicated with brain trouble, 
which are often fatal, persons suffering from lead poisoning 
generally recover if they withdraw from further contact. 
Recovery takes place after a few weeks, but in severe cases 
only after months. 

The most effective preventive measures are cleanliness and 
temperance. Persons who, without being drunkards, are 
accustomed to take spirits in quantity are more likely to 
succumb than the abstemious. Spirits should not be taken 
during working hours. In regard to cleanliness, file-cutters 
using lead beds should be especially careful and observe the 
following rules : 

1. Since soiling the hands with lead cannot be entirely 
avoided, smoking and chewing tobacco during work should be 
given up. 

2. Workers should only take food and drink or leave the 
works after thoroughly washing the hands with soap — if possible 
with pumice stone ; if drinking during work cannot be wholly 
given up the edges of the drinking vessels ought not to be 
touched by the hands. 

If a file-cutter falls ill in spite of precautious with symptoms 
pointing to lead poisoning he should, in his own and his family’s 
interest, at once consult a doctor, telling him that he has been 
working with a lead bed. 

Other Industries in which Lead is used 4 

v * < 

In cutting 'precious atones with use of lead discs lead 
poisoning frequently occurs, especially where this trade, as 
in sVune parts of Bohemia, is carried on as a home industry. 
The authorities have required substitution of 4 carborundum 
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(silicon carbide) for lead discs. As, therefore, an efficient 
substitute is possible, use of lead should be prohibited. 
Similarly, use of lead in the making of musical instruments 
should, if possible, be discontinued. Brass pipes in musical 
instrument making are filled with le^d to facilitate hammering 
and bending, and in this way poisoning lias occurred. In 
numerous other industries where the use of lead cannot be 
avoided, and where consequently the danger must be present, 
aj, for instance, in lead melting , soldering , lead rolling , 
stamping, pressing, &c., in the manufacture of lead 
piping , shot, wire , hot tie capsules , foil, toys , and many other 
articles, 'general preventive measures should be carefully 
carried out. Melting of lead and lead alloys should be 
carried out only under efficient exhaust ventilation. In larger 
works where dust is generated this should be drawn away at 
the point where it is produced. This applies also to processes 
in the chemical industries where lead or lead compounds are 
used, seeing that no substitute is possible. 4 


Zinc, Brass-casting, Metal Pickling, Galvanising 

(See also pp. 151 and 182) 

In zinc smelting account has to he taken of fumes which 
may contain lead, zinc, arsenic, sulphur dioxide, and carbonic 
'oxide. Metallic fumes require to be condensed — a pro- 
cedure in harmony with economic interests. This is effected 
in a technically arranged condensing system, consisting of a 
condenser and prolong, in which the fumes are given as large 
a space as possible in which to condense and cool. In order 
to prevent the entry of fumes into the shed when removing 
distillation residues, hoods should be arranged over the front 
of the furnace through which the gases can be conducted into 
the {pain chimney stack or be drawn away by a fan ; in 
addition the residue should fall into trolleys which must either 
be covered at once or pheed hinder a closely fitting hood 
until the fuming contents are codi. As the mixing^of the* 
materials for # charging and the sifting and packing of the 
zinc dust (poussiere) may cause risk, these processes require 
to be carried* out Mechanically with apjtlication of local 




Fig. 59. — Arrangement for Sieving and Packing Zinc Dust (poussi6re). 

a Charging hopper ; h Distributor ; c Flovator ; d Sieve ; e. Collector ; / Packing 
4 machine ; g Exhaust pipe ; h Worm ; i Dust^Collcctor ; k Motor ' 

t i c 

with the exhaust and carried to the dust collector ; fans carry 
the filtered air to the outside atmosphere. 

Only paragraphs 3-8 of the German imperial Regulations 
dated February 6, 1900, for Spelter Works are quoted, as the 
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remainder are on precisely similar lines to those for lead 
smelting works given in full on p. 300. 

3. Crushing zinc ore shall not be done except in an apparatus 
so arranged as to prevent penetration oi dust into the workroom. 

4. The roasting furnaces as am 11 as the calcining furnaces 
shall be provided with effective exhaust arrangements for the 
escaping gases. The occupier shall be r sensible for their 
efficiency during the time the furnace is at work. 

5. To avoid dust, ores intended for charging distillation 
furnaces shall not bo stacked in front of or charged into the 
furnace, or mixed with other material, except in a damp condi- 
tion. “ 

This regulation shall not apply to large so-called Silesian 
Retorts when in use in the zinc sm her ; yet in the ease of them 
also the Higher Authorities may require damping of the charging 
material if specially injm'ous to health. 

6. Dust, gases and vapours escaping from distillation 
furnaces shall be caught as near as possible to tlie point of origin 
by efficient arrangements and carried out of the smelting rooms 
The entrance of the gases from the fires into the smelting room 
shall he prevented as far as possible by suitable arrangements 
for drawing them oh. 

7. Residues shall not be drawn into the smelting room ; 
tl 3y shall be caught in closed channels under the furnaces and 
emptied from these channels at once into waggons placed in 
passages beneath the distillation rooms. 

This regulation (where the Higher Authorities approve) 
shall not apply to existing plants, should it be impossible to 
make the arrangements mentioned in Reg. 1, or where such 
additions could only be added by rebuilding at a prohibitive cost. 

8. Sieving and packing of by-products obtained by the 
distillation of zinc (poussiere, hue dust) shall not be done except 
in a special room separate from other workrooms, in accordance 
with Reg. 1. 

Sieving shall only be done in an apparatus so arranged as to 
prevent escape of dust. 

In If ass casting , in order to prevent occurrence- of brass-* 
founders’ ague, it is necessary that the zinc oxide fume# 
evolved should be effectively drawn away from the* oricible 
by loeall} applied exhaust ventilation. General ventilation 
merely uf t*i£ room* is almost useless, asiif casting ‘the fumes 
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rise up into the ’face of the pour^r. Seeing that casting is 
carried on in different parts of the foundry, it is advisable to 
connect up the booths over the moulds by means of metal 
piping with the exhaust system, or to arrange a flexible duct 
which can be moved about as occasion requires. 

Dangerous acid fumes (notably nitrous fumes) are evolved 
in metal pickling, especially of brass articles (such as harness 
furniture, lamp fittings, church utensils, &c.), for the purpose 
of giving them a shiny or dull surface by immersion in baths 
of nitric, hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid. As severe and even 
fatal poisoning has occurred in these operations they should be 
conducted in isolated compartments or channels under exhaust 
ventilation. If the ventilation provided is mechanical an acid 
proof earthenware fan or an injector is necessary. The follow- 
ing description applies to one large works : The pickling 
troughs are placed in a wooden compartment closed in except 
for a small opening in front. To this compartment a stoneware 
pipe leading to a stoneware fan is connected. The nitrous 
'fumes are drawn through the pipe and led into the lower part 
of an absorption tower filled with cone-shaped packing material 
through which water trickles from a vessel placed a‘u the top. 
The greater part of the acid fumes are absorbed as they pass 
upwards and the water collects in a receiver below, from which 
it is blown by compressed air into the vessel above for utilisa- 
tion again until it becomes so charged with acid that it can 
be used for pickling purposes. 

In galvanising and finning acid fumes, injurious acroleic 
vapour, and metallic fumes can arise as the metal articles 
(iron, copper, &c.) first require to be cleaned in an acid bath 
and then dipped into molten fat or molten zinc or tin. Here 
also the fumes should be drawn away in the manner described. 


Recovery and Use of Mercury 

Escape of mercury vapour and development of sulphur 
^ dioxide seriously endanger workers engaged iA smelting 
t cinnabar. The danger c^i\ be minimised by proper construc- 
tion of furnaces preventing escape as far as possible of fumes 
and most careful condensation of tlip mercury ih impervious 
and sufficiently capacious chambers and flaes. 
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Continuous furnaces are to bo preferred to those working 
intermittently. The system of condensing chambers and 
flues must offer as long a passage as possible to the fumes, and 
care must be taken to keep them thoroughly cool. Removal 
of the deposit rich in mercury from the flues is especially 
fraught with danger. This work should only be carried on 
after efficient watering by workers equij pjd with respirators, 
working suits, &e. 

Ux(t of mercury . — Mirror making by coating the glass with 
mercury used to be one of the most dangerous occupations. 
Now that a fully adequate substitute for mercury has 
be'\n foiyid in the nitrate of silver and ammonia process, 
use of mercury should be prohibited. As a home industry 
especially mirror coating v\itli nun iry should be suppressed. 
Fortunately the dangerous mode of production is rapidly being 
ousted. 

The following requirements are contained in a decree of the 
Prussian Government dated May IS, 1 SSU : 

(1) Medical certificate on admission to employment in 
mirror making with use of mercury ; 

(-) restriction of hours to six in summer and in winter to 
eight daily, with a two hours' mid-day interval ; 

(h) fortnightly examination of the workers; 

(4) air space per person of 4<) cubic meters in the coating 
room and 30 in the drying room, and, in both, introduction 
of GO cubic motors of air per head per hour ; 

(5) Work to cease if the temperature of the room in summer 
reaches 25° C. 

Measures are necessary to prevent occurrence of mercury 
poisoning in hatters’ furriers’ processes (preparation of rabbit 
fur for felt hats) in consequence of the use of nitrate of mercury. 
Danger arises chiefly in cutting the hair, in dressing and drying, 
in sorting, and also in the subsequent stages of hard felt hat 
manufacture. Aspiration of the dust and fluff at its point of 
generation, isolation of the drying rooms and prohibition of 
entry into* them while drying is going on, are necessary. In 
dressing (commonly know n as ‘ earotting ’), the nitric acid* 
vapeur requires to be drawn away. In addition stric Impersonal 
hygiene, esjfccially of the teeth, is very important. Processes 
involving water gildpig (nowadays practised on a very small 
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scale) should only^be carried on in stoves provided with exhaust 
ventilation. Electroplating, fortunately, has almost entirely 
taken its place. < 

As cases of mercury poisoning have been reported from use 
of mercurial pumps m producing the vacuum inside electric 
incandescent bulbs, air pumps should be substituted for them 
whenever possible. 

Barometer and thermometer makers may and do suffer 
severely if care is not taken to draw away the fumes and 
ensure good ventilation of the workrooms. Careless handling 
and the dropping of mercury on the benches make it difficult 
to prevent some volatilisation . Personal hygiene and especial’ y 
a proper hygiene of the mouth are of the greatest importance in 
this class of work. 

Preparation of mercury compounds in chemical factories, 
especially the dry processes (sublimation), as in production of 
cinnabar, corrosive sublimate and calomel mixing, grinding, 
and sublimation, require to be carried on in closed apparatus. 
Preparation of the substances named above in solution involves 
much less risk than subliming. From our point of view, 
therefore, the former is to preferred. " 

Arsenic, Arsenic Compounds, Arseniuretted Hydrogen 

For arsenic works imperviousness of the system and as 
complete condensation as possible are necessary to prevent 
escape of fumes. 

Respirators should be worn in manipulations with white 
arsenic, and such work as packing done under conditions of 
locally applied exhaust ventilation. 

Industrial use of arsenic compounds, in view of the risk 
attaching to them, should be reduced as much as possible. 
This has sometimes been achieved by technical improvement 
in processes of manufacture. Thus in the colour industry, where 
formerly colours containing arsenic played an important role, 
coal-tar colours have taken their place, and use* of arsenic 
even in these (as in the pianufacture of fuchsin) has been 
replaced*by nitrobenzene. 

A^ the danger from arseniuretted hydrogen gashs especially 
great in processes ^n which acid acts on rpetal and either one 

i 
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or both of them contain arsenic, the materials, should be as 
fiee from arsenic as possible, in the production, for example,* 
of hydrogen for soldering, in extracting metals by means of 
acids, in galvanic elements, in accumulator works, in the 
storage and transport of acids in metal vessels, and in 
galvanising. 

In any case the workers in these industries should be 
warned of the danger and instructed in ease of emergencies. 
For soldering exclusive use of hydrogen produced clcctro- 
lytically and procurable in steel cylinders is advisable. 

Extraction and Use of Gold and Silver 

In the extraction oi gold and dver by amalgamation and 
subsequent volatilisation of mercury there is risk of mercurial 
poisoning. The preventive measures necessary are similar to 
those for poisoning in the recovery of mercury (see p. 327). 

Arqyria in pearl head blowers can be avoided by using 
pumps to bknv the silver solution into the heads instead of the 
mouth. 

In electroplating the possibility of poisonous fumes arising 
from the baths must be guarded against because li/drocyanic 
(P r " ssjc) acid, though only in minute quantities, may be 
evolved; care must be taken that the workrooms are well 
ventilated or the baths hooded. Careful personal hygiene is 
essential, for the prevention of skin diseases from which 
workers in electroplating often suffer. 


VII 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES IN OTHER TRADES 

Ceramic Industry 

In the glass industry use of lead, chrome, and arsenic* 
compounds should be re^tricte 1 as much as possible or allowed 
only under suitable precautions ( exhaust ventilation, personal 
hygiene, &c.). * 

Etching on glass by means of hydrofluoric causes almost 
inevitably yijury k> the workers. Rendering the! surface of 
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‘glass opaque should preferably be dqnc by sand blast. When 
l a bath of hydrofluoric acid for etching on glass is used the 
fumes require to be jlrawn away by hoods over the baths 
and the work-rooms well ventilated. 

Further precautionary measures arc called for in view of 
industrial poisoning by furnace gases in various ceramic 
industries) as, for example, cement works, glass works, and 
tile works. * 

The following suggestions are made in the technical intro- 
duction to the (Jennany Factory Act for prevention of poison-*- 
ing from carbonic oxide, carbon dioxide, and sulphur dioxide : 

(1) Even the fixing of benches which might be used f°j* 
sleeping on near the furnaces should be strictly forbidden ; 

(2) All furnaces which, are roofed over should be provided 
with adequate side and roof ventilation ; 

(3) All gas pipes and cocks must he maintained in an 
impervious condition . 

* 

Manufacture and Use of Varnishes and Drying Oils 

Unpleasant fumes are given off on boiling linseed«oil with 
oxidising substances, which should be prevented by closely 
fitting covers and condensation of the fumes in cooling appara- 
tus. In heating and dissolving resin for the production of 
varnishes the fumes evolved require to be dealt with in a 
similar way. 

Preventive measure's must be taken also in the use of 
quick-drying paints on ships and inside steam boilers as, owing 
to the rapid evaporation of the poisonous solvents— benzene, 
benzine and turpentine — fatalities have occurred. As a result 
of elaborate investigation by the inspectors of factories in 
Hamburg the following instructions were issued : 

Quick-drying paint for ships and for preventing rust should 
only be used under the supervision of a person conversant with 
the danger to health and risk from fire. 

They should only be allowed fpr the painting of interior 
surfaces after adoption of adequate precautions— free ventilation, 
use of* smoke helmets with air conducting apparatus, and no 
nail'd lights, &c. Since use of quick-drying pdrinis cannot 
easily be prohibited and the fumes froiq the substitutes for 
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turpentine -benzene and other light tarry oils — exert injurious 
effect on man, precautionary measures are called for. Regu- * 
lation of working hours is as important as provision of 
adequate ventilation. Workers, therefore, should be allowed 
proper intervals from work. 

Conlined spaces in the mb /or of ships should Mb ade- 
quately ventilated before, after, and during work ; all persons 
who use the paints should have opportunity for washing given 
them at their work places, and should be compelled to avail 
themselves of these facilities ; indulgence in alcohol and smoking 
should be prohibited; receptacles in which quick-drying paints 
are sold should be provided with an air-tight cover and with a 
warning notice as to the danger of the contents. 

Paints made from petroleum fractions of low boiling- 
point, light coal-tar oils, turpent oil, carbon bisulphide, and 
similar substances, arc to lx* regarded as injurious to health. 

Persons under eighteen, and women, should not be allowed 
to Avork with quick-drying paints. 

Obligatory notification of cases of poisoning by hydrocarbon ^ 
and other similar poisonings Avoidd have a goon effect. 

Schaefer (Inspector of Factories in Hamburg) has drawn 
up the •following leaflet for painters, varnishers, workers in 
dry docks, and others engaged in painting with quick drying 
pai its and oils : 

All quick-drying paints and oils are more or less injurious 
to health and very inflammable, as they contain volatile sub- 
stances such as benzine (naphtha, petrol ether), benzene, tui- 
pentine oil, carbon bisulphide, &e. These paints are mostly 
used in painting interiors of ships, boilers, machinery, apparatus, 
&e., and come on the market under various names, such as 
Black Varnish Oil, Solution, Patent Colour, Anti-corrosive, 
Hermann, Acid-proof Paint, Apexior, Saxol, &c. 

Even at ordinary temperatures the volatile fluids used as 
mediums toi dry paint powders, or as a first coating, evaporate. 
Air filled with the fumes is not only harmful to health, but 
•liable to explosion. Working with these paints and oils in tlie # 
interior of ships, or steam boilers and the like, has repeatedly 
le<* to •xplosions and f dal p isoning. \ 

Danger of Poisoning.- -All pri sons are exposed tojhe danger 
ol poisgning who use quick-drying paints in the int rior of 
mom or receptacles, or otherw ise manipulate the paints. The 
warmc* Jhe room and the less ventilation there ih before and 
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during the painting, the greater tVe danger of poisoning. On 
the other hand, use of these paints in the open air is generally 
without effect. 

Poisoning arises from inhaling the fumes of hydrocarbons. 
The symptoms are oppression, hei'daclie, inclination to vomit, 
cough, hiccough, giddiness, noises in the ears, drunken-like 
excitement, trembling and twitching. Inhalation of larger 
quantities brings on, quite suddenly and without previous 
warning, unconsciousness, which may last many hours and is 
often fatal. Except in severe cases the symptoms generally 
soon disappear, if the affected person withdraws from furt hei* 
contact with the fumes. The most effective protection there- 
fore against poisoning is fresh air and temperance, in so ky 
as painting with quick -drying materials is necessary in work- 
rooms, interiors of ships, water and ballast tanks, double bottoms, 
hunkers, bilges, cabins, boilers and receptacles, care must be 
taken to ensure thorough ventilation before, after, and w r hilo 
the work is going on. Where no sufficient ventilation is possible 
these paints ought not to be used. Frequent intermission of 
work by a short stay in the open air is useful. When working 
in spaces not easily accessible, the worker should be roped. 

Speaking, singing, or whistling during work favours inhala- 
tion of the fumes and is, therefore, to be avoided. Indulgence 
in spirits, especially during working hours, increases the danger 
of poisoning. Habitual drinkers should not be allowed to work 
at all with quick-drying paints and oils. 

At the first signs of discomfort work should be stopped. 
An immediate stay in the open air will then usually dispel the 
poisonous symptoms. 

If, notwithstanding this, severe symptoms develop, oxygen 
inhalation should be commenced forthwith and medical aid 
called in. 


Production of Vegetable Foods and Luxuries 

(See also p. 154) 

Measures for the prevention of industrial poisoning have to 
t>e thought of in connection with drying processes (by smoke 
*gp-ses, carbon dioxide, and rcarbonic oxide), many processes 
of preserving (use of sulphur dioxide, &c.), and fermentation 
(accumulation of carbonic acid). ( * 

In bre\veries the use of kilns allowing fire gases to 
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enter the drying-rooms formerly caused carbonic oxide and- 
carbonic acid poisoning. The general introduction of hot * 
air kilns provided with mechanical nyilt-turning apparatus 
should be insisted on, and is in keeping with progress in tech- 
nical methods. # 

The accumulation of carbonic acid in the malting cellars 
can be prevented in the same way as in a distillery. 

If ammonia is used for refrigeration) '* precautions are 
necessary so that, in the event of leakage or bursting of pipes, 
file workers may escape. Naturally the imperviousness of 
the freezing system must be guaranteed. 

• Oppression and danger to the health of the workers is 
occasionally caused by the development of gases in the coating 
of barrels with pitch, partly preventable by the use of pitching 
machines. 

In the production of .spirit# carbonic acid poisoning can 
occur from accumulation of carbonic acid in the fermentation 
cellars. These should be thoroughly ventilated and in view 
of the heaviness of the gas, openings for ventilation should 
always be located at the floor level. 

In tffe sulphuring of malt the following recommendations 
were made by the Austrian inspectors : 

During the sulphuring process the room ought not to be 
entered (for the turning over of the malt). When the sulphur 
has been burnt, the drying-room must be ventilated from the 
outside, by opening the windows and letting in cold currents 
of air, until the sulphur dioxide has completely dispersed, 
which can be tested by holding a strip of moistened blue 
litmus paper at the half-opened door. If it does not turn 
red, turning over of the malt may be proceeded with. 

As the sulphuring of hops in hop districts is done in primitive 
little kilns, in which the hops are spread out on a kind of gridiron 
and sulphur burnt below in iron pans, development of sulphur 
divide may affect the workers. The following regulations are 
therefore suggested for work in these kilns : 

The rooms in which sulphuri kg, takes place must be airtighj, 
capable of being locked, and provided with arrangements which 
make impossible to Remove the sulphur dioxide fumeSj before 
the roou^ is entered. This can usually J>e done by a strong 
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coke fire, maintained in the chimney place, which creates the 
necessary draught. If fans are used, it must be remembered 
that iron is affected^ and destroyed by acid gases ; stoneware 
fans are therefore advisable. 

b 

In' the production of vitiegar , air escapes laden with acetic 
acid vapour, alcohol, lower oxidation products of alcohol, 
aldehyde, ace t id’ oilier, &e. Their escape can be avoided if 
the whole process is carried on in a closed self-acting apparatus 
with the advantage also that no loss occurs. 1 

In promises for drying agricultural products (fruit, chicory, 
turnips) the persons employed in the drying-room are exposed 
to the danger of carbonic oxide poisoning from direct firing. 1 
The following recommendations for work in drying-rooms 
with direct firing are taken from an Austrian decree of 1001 : 

The lower diving chambers, in which the real drying process 
is effected, should be so arranged that the objects dried in them 
can be removed by means of long-handled implements through 
a passage* shut off from the drying-room. The separation of 
this passage can be effected by loose tin plates which can be 
removed as required for the work of turning or removal of the 
dried products, so that, the worker need not come into contact, 
with the gases. 

Open fires should be so arranged that if required they can 
be shut off, by simple arrangements, from the drying-rooms 
in which the workers are temporarily occupied in carrying in, 
and turning, the objects to be dried, transferring the partly 
dried products to hotter hurdles, and emptying them when 
finished, in such a way that the entrance of combustion gases 
into the drying chambers can be completely prevented. In 
order, however, to prevent a back draught, arrangements must 
be made for simultaneous removal of the gases by pipes 
connected with a chimney or smoke Hue. The places from 
which the fires are chafged should, in addition, be furnished 
with suitably arranged openings for ventilation leading into 
the outer air, in order to neutralise, in case of need, any back 
draught from the furnaces into the rooms. t 

The windows of the drying yhamtes should be so ariangcd 
t as to open both from witlfin and without. 

The floor of the roof space, or attic, which forms at the same 
timfc the ceiling of the upper drying- room, should be kept 
perfectly* airtight, ms also the openings into it through which 
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the steam pipes pass. ! A>r this j)urpose the floor should be a # 
double one and the openings or boxes into which material is* 
thrown should have a double cover ab^vc and below. Further, 
situated in the highest point of the coiling of the roof space, 
there should be a suitable number of openings topped by 
louvred turrets. In the roof space no work should be done 
except manipulations necessary for the charging of the hurdles 
with the goods to be dried. Use of the rout ‘floor as a sleeping 
or living room is not permissible. 

Before the workers enter the drying chambers for the purpose 
of turning the materials, the stove should be shut off, the gases 
drawn from the furnace into the chimney or flue, and at the 
samfc time the doors and windows of the* drying rooms opened. 

Entering of drying chambers for working purposes should 
only be done after a sufficient tL-c has elapsed for removal of 
the air by ventilation. 

Charging of tin* fun aces should be so arranged that they 
burn as low as possible before the removal of the dried 
materials and before subsequent work in tin* drying chambers. 
Seeing that chicory and turnip drying is done ‘nicrmittcntl/ 
by night, a special sleeping or waiting room with free ventilation 
should be provided. The regulations concerning the ventilation 
of the, workrooms are to be made known to the workers. 


Cigar Industry 

In order to prevent injury to health to tobacco workers 
the dust and fumes, especially at cutting and sifting machines, 
require to be drawn away by locally applied exhaust ventila- 
tion. The workrooms, moreover, must conform to hygienic 
requirements, especially as to cleanliness. Washing accom- 
modation and baths are desirable, but are only likely to be 
provided in large w orks. 


Wood Working 

(See also p. 154) 

Risk fi\,m poisonous w oods pan be avoided by exhaust 
vei.tPution applied to the wood-w orking machinery 

To lessen the danger to health in the use of methylated 
spirits in the policing of wood adequate ventilation of the 
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f workrooms is necessary ; drawings off the funies by local 
ventilation is often impossible. 


Production of Wood-pulp (Cellulose) and Paper. 

* * 

In the sulphite cellulose process, sulphur dioxide may 
escape from the sulphur stoves or from the boilers ; escape 
of sulphur dioxide is also possible through defective gas pipes 
and condensers. Gas pipes and condensers require to be 
quite impervious and condensation or absorption as completd' 
as possible. The fumes escaping from the boilers should 
be led through pipes into closed boilers for cond6nsati6i? 
purposes ; the gases not condensed here are to be led into 
absorption towers. 

In the manufacture of paper with use of chloride of lime 
for bleaching chlorine can be given off in considerable quantity, 
requiring removal of the gases from the apparatus. 

The use of poisonous colours containing lead or arsenic, 
and addition of lead-containing substances to the paper pulp, 
is now very rare. 


Textile Industries. 

(See also p. 156) 

In the textile industry only a few manipulations are asso- 
ciated with serious risk of poisoning. Those engaged in 
carbonising are exposed to acid fumes ; closed and ventilated 
apparatus, therefore, as far as possible, require to be used 
and the acid gases escaping from them should be absorbed. 
These requirements are fulfilled by carbonising stoves which 
are ventilated and connected with coke condensers. It is 
especially urged that only arsenic free acid be employed, as 
otherwise danger of poisoning by arseniuretted hydrogen may 
be incurred. r 

In the making of artificial silk , according to the Chardonnct- 
€adorct process, the precautionary measures recommended in 
nitrating f toge thcr witji careful exhaustion of the ether and 
camphor fumes apply. ( 

Th6 combustion gases (containing carbonic oxide) de- 

c* « 
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vcloped in the process of s. : ngeing are harmful and require 
to be led away at their source. 

Poisonous metallic salts, (‘specially le^d and lead-contain- 
ing zinc, an? used as weighting materials, in dressing or 
finishing, and sometimes cause symptoms ' among the workers. 
Apart from the danger to those occupied in spinning and 
weaving, the workers w ho handle these products (in the 
clothing trade) also run a risk from lead. * 

Precautionary measures are necessary in the varnishing of 
w<fven materials , as the substances employed may contain 
volatile poisonous solvents. If these poisonous solvents 
ca»if)t be*replaeed by others less poisonous, carefully applied 
exhaust ventilation must be provided. The same holds good 
when carbon bisulphide, benzene, and benzine are used as 
solvents in the production of woven materials impregnated 
with indiarubber. 

Employment of lead salts and other poisonous metal! : c 
salts in the glossing of woven materials, or in order to render 
them non-inflammable, is to be deprecated. 

Cases of lead poisoning have occurred in the working-up 
of asbestos, as lead wire is sometimes used in the process 
of weaving, 

Ti* protect workers in chlorine and sulphur bleaching from 
poisoning by chlorine or sulphur dioxide the gases arising 
from the bleaching liquids should he drawn away. Use 
t>f closed bleaching apparatus, as is the case in large 
works, reduces the danger to a minimum. Bleach ing-rooms 
should be connected with a powerful stoneware fail, so that 
they may be thoroughly aired before they are entered. 


Dye Works 

Industrial poisoning by dyes is, in general, rare, as the 
natural dyes (wood and tar dyes) are almost without 
exception non-poisonous. Further, the dyes are generally 
only used ift diluted solution. Formerly the arsenic in many 
tar dyes canned poisoning, hut # no\v it is usually the ^ 
mordant ^ which have harmful effect. r Io this class ‘belong 
chromic acicP salts and mordants containing arsenic, onti- 
mony (tartar-emetic^, and also chloride f of tin. * In the 
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scraping off of V layers of pain If containing arsenic, arsenic; 
dust may arise, in Turkey red dycworks, especially sodium 
arsenite is used four fixing the tar dyes. 

Orpiment dyes xyliicli may give off poisonous arseniurctted 
hydrogen gas are becoming less and less used ; from the 
point of view of industrial hygiene, the utmost possible 
avoidance of* J^lic use of arsenic-containing ])reparations in 
dye works is to be recommended. Where this is not possible, 
strict personal hygiene must be enforced (as, for instance, 
application of vaseline to the skin). 
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Intern. Kongr. f. A rh.-Krankh. m M a Hand 1900, Atti del congrcsso, S. 001-607 ; 
Trautmann, 4 Blntunteis. b. Bleiverg.,’ Miinc.hn. mid. Wochmschr. 1909, S. 1371 ; 
Gravvitz, ‘ Ueber die kdin. Degenerat. d. roten Blulkdrporehen.' I), mad. Wochanschr. 

1899, Nr. 44 ; ‘Die klin. Bodeutung und exp. Erzeugung korn. Degener. in den 
/Aten Blutkorporchen/ Bcrl. him. Wochanschr. 1900, Nr. 9 ; Hamel, ‘Ueber ijjo 
Beziehan^'n der korn. Degener. der roten Blutkdrperehen zu den sonst. morph. 
Venial, des Blutes mit besom, vrer B< 41 ‘ieks. d. Bleiinlox.,’ J). Arch. f. /•//«. A&d. 

1900, Bd. 07 ; Frey, 4 Bed rag zur Frilly I iagnoso v. ehron. Bleiverg./ D. mad. 
Wochmschr. 1907, Nr. 0 ; Gravvitz, Klin. Pathol, da* Blutes , Leipzig HOO, S. 120* ff. ; 
Naegelf^ U^‘her die Entstehung der hasoph. gek. inten Blutk.,’ Munchen. mad. 
Wcniimsi hr. 1904, Nr. 5 ; »S(hmidt, 4 Zur Frage d. Entstehung d. basop.i. Korner/ 
D. mi, . W miners! hr. 1002, Nr. 44 ; Exp. Bvitnige z. £ athol . d. Bhilas , Jena 1902 ; 
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‘i^in Beitrag. z. Frage d« Blutrcgcn.,’ Munckn. me.i%. Wochenschr : 1903, Nr. 13; 
Krben, ‘ Chem. Zusarn mensctzung d. Blutes b. Bleivorg.,’ Zeitschr. /. Heilkunde , 
]905, S. 477. 

« 

Literature on Changes in Metabolism in Lead Poisoning 

• 

Preti, 1 Beitrag z. Kenntn. d. SticKstoffums. 1). Bleivorg.,’ 1909, R. 411 ; Ram- 
bousek, 'Beitrag z. Pathol, d. NtotTw. mid d. Blutes,’ Zeitschr. j. exp. Path, und 
Tim. 1910, Bd. 7 ; ‘ Pathol, d. Bleivorg.’ in Le\ matin's DekampJ ung d. Bleigefahr , 
Fischer, Jena 1909 ; Mi.^ouski, Die (held, Wien, 1903, Holders Verlag. ; Sehitlcn- 
helm mid Briigsch, ‘ Zur Sloffv eehselpathol. d. Gieht,’ Zeitschr. f. exp. Path, und 
Ther. f Bd. 4, fcj. 491—193. 


Literature on Toxicity of Various Lead Compounds 

c 

Blum, ‘Filters, ubor P»lei\erg., Frankfurt a. M. 1900.’ Yicrtcljahrsschr. j. 
offentl. Ges.-Pfl., Ruppl. 32. S. 030 ; Rambousek. Die Yerhutung dvr Bleigefahr . 
Verlag Hurtleben 1908 ; Biondi und Rambousek, ‘ Polenuk uber die LTigiftigkeit d. 
Bleisultids,' /. Jnltni. Kongr.j. Guv.-Krankh. m Mailand 1900, Atti del congresso , 
S. 017-022; Lehmann, ‘ ITyg. Unteis. iibei Bleiehiomat,’ Arch. J'. lhj(j. 1893. 
Bd. 10, S. 310. 


Zinc 

Sehlockow, * Uebor ein eigenartiges R lickenmarksleiden bei Zinkhiittenar- 
beitern,’ D. med. Wochenschr. 1879, S. 208 ; Traeinsky, ‘ Die obersehlosische 
Zinkindustrie usw.,’ J). \'u iti /pihrsscfri . j. offentl. Ges.-Pfl. 1888, Bd. 2Qj v S. 59 r ; 
Seilfert, 4 Frkr. d. Zinkhuttenarb. usv\.,’ ibidem 1897, Bd. 31. »S. 419; Lehmann, 
‘ Beitraee z. hvgien. Bedeutung d. Zinks,’ Arch. f. Hyg. 1897, Bd. 28, S. 300; 
Neuerc Arbeit on : Frey, Die Zinkgetv. ini bbersc/d. J ndusti uhez.-vs </*.,' 'ieilag 
Hirsehwald-Berlin 1907 und Zeitschr. j. Guv.- Hyg. 1907, Nr. 10, R. 370; Sigel, 
‘ Das Giesserfiobor u. seine Bckampfung,’ Yu rlcljahrsschr. f. ger. Med. 1900, Bd. 32, 
S. 173 ; Lehmann, * Giess- odor Zinktieber,’ Arch.f . Hyg. 1910, Bd. 72, S. 358. 

Mercury 

Schonlank, Further 8 p iegel fa hr ike n 1888 (Monogr.) ; Wollner, 4 Queoksilbcr- 
spiegelfabrik in Furth,’ Vierleljahrsschr. J. offnitl. Ges.-Pfl ., Bd. 19, 3, S. 421, und 
Munchn. med. Wochenschr. 1892, Bd. 39, S. 533 ; Stickler, ‘ H utf abrikation, 1886,’ 
Remie d' Hygiene, VIII, S. 632; Charpontier, ‘ Spiegelfabrik,’ Armed, d'hyf. puhl., 
avril 1885, S. 323; Henke, Quecksilberrerg. in llvffahriken , Knauer, Frankfurt 
1889 ; Wittzack, ‘ Quecksilberverg. b. d. Spiegelbel. usw.,’ V ie.rteljahrsschr. f. 
offentl. Ges.-Pfl,. 1890, S. 210 ; Donate, c Quecksilberverg. in Gluhlaraponfabriken,’ 
Wiener med. Wochenschr. 1894, R. 888; Renk, ‘ Quecksilberverarbeitung,’ Arb. 
a. d. Kais. Ges.-Amte, Bd. 5, Ileft 1 ; Letulle, ‘ Hasonhaarsehneidered,’ Feme 
dVlyg XI, S. 40; Ueber Hasenfellbeizo, Zeitschr. f. Gew.-llyg. 1909, S. 821*; 
Sozialtcchu . 1910, S. 39; ‘Quecksilberverg. in d. Ghihlampcnind.,*, Zeitschr. 
f. Gew.-Hyg. 1908, R. 469; ‘ Quecksilberverg in ^miata in Italien (ausfiih.diche 
Rchjjklorung der Rymptome s^hiverer* Quecksilberverg.),’ Giglioli, im Kamazzini 
1909, Bd. 3,^8. 230, und ‘ iJeinonstration am IT. Ital. Kongr. f. Arbeitcr- 
krankh. in Florenz 1909,’ ref. Zeitschr. f. Gcw.-Hyg. 1909, R. 289* und Chem. 
Ztg., Report., 1909, R. 411; 4 Quecksilberverg. iriv Hutfabriken in Italien,’ 
Uamazzini, 1909,* S. 230 ; Lanreck, in Weyls llandb. d. Arlf.-Krankh^ 1909, S. 62. 
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* ^Manganese 

Couper, Jo-urn. dr clnm., 1837, Bd. 3, S. 2 ; Jaksch, MiincTin. med. Wochcnschr. 
1001, 8. 002; Embden, T). mod. 1 VocMmdir., Bd. 27, ,S. 795, u. Munchn. med. 
Wochcnschr. 1001, 8. 1852; Jaksch, ‘ Crber Man;jfinintoxikationon u. JVlangano- 
pliobie/ Munch n. mad. Wochcn trhr. 1907, Bd. 54, iS 909 ; Hanck, k iManganismus.’ 
Vortrag auf dom XIV. Intern. Kongr. f. Hvg. u. Item., Berlin 1907, Bd. 4, 8. 337 ; 
Friedcl, i). mod. Worhensehi. 1909, S. 1292. * * 

Chromium 

Delpeeh et Hillard, Annul, d Jl /f<j. publ. 1870; Yiron, ^ontnb. n Titudc phi/s. 
cf fox . da ijnclqucs pn p. chromic , Bans, J885; Burghardt, * Clmmiverg. in dcr 
Zwndhdlzohenindustne/ ('horde Aimofni. XXI 1 1, ISOS, S. 189: Wutzdorif, ‘ Die 

• in den C'bromatlabnken heohaehteten Ce^nndheil -soliadigungen/ 

Nickel 

• Niekcikral/.o : ‘ Jahresbot ichte d. preuss. Beg.- u. (lever berate fin* das Jahr 
1907/ Zcilschi.f. Gcw.MIyq. 1908, Ni. 8, S. JS5. u. 1909, Nr. 11, 8. 374 ; Kloekc, 
Soz. Mid. u. Uuu. 1910, Bd. 5. Nr. 2. 

Nickel Carbon** l 

II. W. Arm it : Jonrn. oj Hygiene, 1907, p. 521, and 1908, p. 505; Vahlen 
Arch. exp. Pathol, it. Ph. 1902, Bd. 48. S. 117; Mittaseh, Arvh.j. exp. Path. 1903 
Bd. 49, 8. 307 ; Langlois, Compt. rend. d< la (tor. de Hod. 1891, 8. 212. 

Silver (Argyria) 

Schubert, k Argyrie bei Claspeilenveisilberern,’ Zcitschr. f. llr ill:. 1895, Bd. 10, 
S.*341 j^Lewin, 1 Lokale Cevcrbeargyrie/ Hail. Min. Wochcnschr. 1880, S. 417 ; 
Blasehko, Arch.j. wtlr. Anatomic, Bd. 27, S. 051. 

Arsenic 

‘ Arsen verg. in der Dehinago/ Zcitschr. f. Grtc.-IIyg. 1900, Nr. 3, S. 71 » 

‘ Aisenikverg. in der Iiul./ Zntsdn.j. Gcw.-Hyg. 1907, S. 353, und 1903, S. 470 > 

‘ Arsenikverg. in England, naeh den Ber. tier engl. (lev.-lnsp./ Concordia 1909* 
Nr. 5, 8. 105 ; Kgli, Vnf. b. clam. Arb.. II, 8. 51. 

Phosphorus 

Lorinser, Mid. Julirb. d. ostirr. Staafis , 1815. Bd. 51. 8. 257 ; und Zcitschr. d. 
Gesrllsch. d. Acrztc in 1851, Bd. 55, 8. 22 : Ceist u. Bibra, Die Kianl'h. d. Arb. 

in far Ph osph orz ii ndholzf obi ik. Erlangen 1847 ; Wegner, V irch.-Arch. 1872, Bd. 55, 
8. 11 ; Magitot, Jicruc d' Hygiene , 1895, Bd. 17, 8. 201 ; Kollin, ‘ Oberkiofernc- 
krose/ Zcntrulbl. f. inn. Med. 1889, 8. 1279; Deurden, ‘Osseous fragilit. am. 
workers in lue. match fct./ Brit. Med. Jonrn. . 1899, 8. 92; Levai. ‘ IVbor Phos- 
phornekrose,’ Wann Mm. Httndsch. 1900, 8. 33; ‘Em Fall von Phosphornckroso 
19 Jahre naeh der Arbeit in Zundholzchenfabriken/ Winter Mm. Bund sell. 1896, 
Nl. 29, 8. 503: Stockman, Brit. Med. Joinn. 1899; Stubenraueh, Arch. f. Mir± 
Clnr. 1899 Heft. 1, und Sav.ml Mm. Tortr. 1901, Nr. 303; Bopke, Zcitschr. d. 
Zcntri^t. J. Arb.-Wohlf.-Binr. 1901, I r. 1; ‘ Phosphorverg. in England (nath 
den Boriehten der engl. (> 3 \v -Insp.)/ Cone^dia, 1909, Nr. 5, S. 105 ; Tricky, ‘ Die 
Ph ■'sphornekrose in Oesterreieh/ Bch.'ifUn dir Oesferr. Gcsellsch. f. 9trbi darschtitz, 
Heft TSTWerlag Deuticke 1907 ; Friedrich, ‘ Hie Phosphor verg. in TJugarn 1 (in 
iinga** St> adie), Schriftcn dp Vvgar. Gcsellsch. f. Arbeit cr^clmtz. Heft 4, Budapest 
1908. 
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i PlIOSPHORETTED HYDROGEN 

Schulz, Arch. f. c. 'nth. u. Phys. 1890, Bd. 27, S. ^14 ; Dietz, ‘Phosphor- 

wasscrstoilverg. bei cl Ph^spliorfabrikarb., Anh.f. Ilyg. 1904, Bd. 49. 

Spezielle Litcratur liber Phosphorwasserstoflvergiftung (.lurch lerrosilizium : 
Bahr, Lehnkering, ‘ Phosplion erg. durch Ferrosihz.,' Vierteljahrsschr. f. ger. 
Med. lfiOO, S. 123; Ji thresher. d. Anjl. (1 nr. -Lisp. f. d. J. 1907 (vgl. Soz. Techn. 
] 90S, Bd. 7, S. 089 und 090) ; Oliver, Disea tes of Occupation, 1908 ; H. Lo Chatclicr, 
Ami. Min. 1909, Bd. 15, S. 213 : vgl. ferner Zeilsihr.f. Gar.-Hyg. 1908, S. 574, und 
S. 181. 


Hydrogen Sulphide 

Lehmann, ‘Exp. Studien uber Schwcfolw.,’ Arch f. Hug., Bd. 14, S. 142; 

‘ (lew ohnung an Schwefelw ibidem, Bd. 31, S. 303 ; ‘ Abruption von Sehwefehv.,’ 
ibidem, Bd. r |7, S. 332; Blumcnslock, ‘ Lehie von tier Voig- mit Kloaltengase; ,* 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. ger. Mid. 1873, Bd. 18, S. 295; Kasper, ‘ Massenvevg. mit 
Kloakengas/ Vierteljahissrhi. f. gir. Med., Bd. 2, S. 593; Bonier, ‘ Akuto tOdl. 
Sell w of el wa sserst off v e rg. , ’ Mnnehn. wed. II ochenschr. 1897, S. Sol ; Oliver, diesolbo, 
Lancet, 1903, S. 225; * SchwefidwasserstoITverg. bei der Saturation v. Schwefel- 
barium/ Her. d. B, rnfsgen.f. ('hem. Ltd. 1907, ('hem. Lai. 1908, S. 323 ; ‘ Sehwofel- 
wasserstoflYerg. in einei Fabrik auf Ammoniaksalze ; Egli, Hnf. b. chem. Arh., 
II, S. 40; ‘ Schw efelw asserstollverg. in England, Ber. d. engl. Gew.-lnsp.,’ sielio 
Concordia, 1909, S. 105; ‘ Sehw .del w asserstollverg. in d. eliem. Jnd.,’ Tcchn . 
f irerld. Ratgehe^ 900, S. 108 ; ‘ Sehw efelwasseist oil veig. und Sauers! oflinhalat ion,’ 
Zeitschr f. (lew.-ILjg. 1900, S. 587; * Erste Hilfe bei Sehw efelw aBseistotfverg.,’ 
Zeitschr.}. Geiv.-Hyg. 1908, S. 455, aueh (Item Ltd. 1908, S. 327. 


C \ it hon Bisulphide 

Delpeeh, ‘ Accidents (jui developpent cliez les ouvriers on caoutchouc et du 
sulfurc dc carbone etc.,' UUmon mid. 1870, No. 00 ; ‘ Non voiles roeherehes sur 
l’intox. du CS 2 etc.,’ Ann. d'Hi/g. pit hi. Nr. 37 ; Napelier, ‘ Etude sur lo sulfurc do 
carbone,’ These, Paiis 1885; Rosenblatt, Leber die Wirkung v. CS. r ])ampfen auf 
den Menschen, Diss. Wmzbuig 1890 ; Piehler, Kin Bdtrag z. Kenntn. d. a kulen VK>- 
Verg., Berlin 1897 (Fischer); Lehmann, ‘Exp. Stud, uber Sehwefelk.,’ Arch. f. 
Ilyg. 1894, Bd. 20, S. 50 ff. ; Z“ it si hr. f. (Inr.-IIijg. 1899, 4 Sohutzmassregeln der 
Kautschukindustrie in England’ ; Laudenheimer, Schv'tjilk. - 1 erg. d. (hunmiarb. 
899, Leipzig, Veit & Comp. ; Hannsen, ‘Die Sehwefelk. im habr. Bctiieb, \ ter- 
teljahrsschr. f. ger. Med. 1905, S. 149; Kiegler, ‘Die nervosen Storungen bei 
CVS'o-Verg.,’ Zeitschr. j. X erven h. 1907, Bd. 33; Both, 4 Cowcrbl. usw.,’ 

Bek kith. W ochenschr. 1901, S. 570 ; Reiner. ‘ Selnvefelk.-Amblyopie,’ Wiener klin 
Wochenschr. 1895, S. 919 ; Quensel, ‘ Ceistesstor ungen naeh 6%-Verg.,’ Monatsh.f. 
Psych, 1905, Bd. 10. o 

Cyanogen and Cyanogen Compounds (Prussic Acid, &c.) 

Merzbach, ‘ Chron. Zyanverg. bei einem Calvaniseur,’ Ilyg. Iluijdsch. 1899, 
Nfr. 1; Pfeiffei, ‘Zyanverg. d. Kanalgaso (Abgiinge v. d. Zyangewiryjung), 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. bffentl. Ges.-Pfl, J9t|£; rftritt/* Verg. d. Zyanverb. im Diinge- 
miUei; ZeitsShr.f. Ilyg. 1909, Bd. 02, S. 109 ; Tatham, 4 Zyanverg. beim lleinigen 
v. Golds])itzcn,’ Brit. Med. dov.rn. 1884, S. 409; Koekel, ‘ Blau.^ultfvorg. bei 
oinem Zcfiluloidbrand,’ Vierteljahrsschr. f. ger. Med., 1903, S. 1 ; ‘Zyanverg. u. 
Saucrstoflinhal.’’ (Brat), Zeitschr. f. Gciv.-Ifyg. 1900, S. 588.; Lehmann, ‘ Uebcrdie 
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Cift. d. gasform. BlausaurefGiffcgkcitsgrenzen),’ BerHMin. Wochcnschr. 1903>, 
8. 918; Blaschko, ‘ Borufsdermatosen d. Arb. (llautleidon b. Verwcndung v* 
Zyaniden),’ D. med. Wuchenvchr. 1889, S. 915; MacKolway s. (Hautleidon), 
Amer. Jonrn. of Medic. Science., 1905, S. 084 ; Wilkes (rlitto), Lancet, 1904, S. 1058. 

Aesenturetted ! I vdrogijn Gas 

‘ Arson wassersto (T vorg. (Vorfertigen v. Kinderballons),’ Zethehr. f. Gcw.-Hyg. 
1902, 8. 141; ‘ Arsemuisserstotlveig. (AusIoowp oinos SehueMsauretanks),’ 

Gewerbl. techn. Batgeber 1900, S. 10!); 1 ArsemuisserstoOVei^. im llutlenbetriebe 
(^-Inhalation),’ Zcitsrhi.f. (inc.-Iti/g. 1900. 8. 589 u. 8. Oi i; ‘ Arsons assorstolf 
verg.,’ Zjcit.sc hr ./. Gew.-lfifg. 1908, 8. 203, u. 1910, 8. 179 ; 1 Ar.sonwas.serstoffverg. in 
^England, naob don Her. d. engl. Gow ,-Insp.,' Concordia 1909, 8. 105 ; Egli, * Arsen- 
was.serst off verg., UnJ. b . client. Arb., 11, 8. 42; Lunge, Arsen w asseisloff verg, 
l)oim Loton,’ Cliem.-Zfg. 1901, 8. 1109; Batie, v Aiseuuasserstoffverg. durch 
J3< Munga^ 1 Arch./, him. Anthrop. 1900, 8. 1 47. 

r vRi{oxu’ Oxide 

General Literature on ('()- Poisoning. — Becker, 1 i)i< CD- Verg. u. ilire 
Yerhutung, 1 Vierteljuhrwhr. J. ger. M<d. 1893, 8. 319: Greiff, ‘ CO-V *rg. 
bei d. ’leerdcslill., 1 lerUljahr.snchr.j go. Med. 1890,8. 35!); JJrouardel, ‘ CD- Verg. 
d. Kalkofenga.se,’ Ann. d lhjg . j ubl. 1810 ; Bockei, ‘ Naehkrankhciien <1. G'C-Verg.,’ 
1). wed. Wurhemtchr. 1893, 8. 571 ; Keinliold, ‘ Chron. CD- Verg., 1 Miinchn. vied. 
Wochennchr. 1 1)04, 8. 793; ‘CD- Verg. beim Songon des Games. 1 Zeitnehr.f. Gtw.- 
H.,g. 1909, 8. 207. ^ / 

Literature on CO-Poi soiling in Gan Woik.s . — ileble, ‘ ilyg. d. Gfrsuv^iter, 1 
Zed.se.hr. L Gcw.-llyg. 1901, licit, 14 u. 15, 8. 245 II. ; Schulte, ‘ lvrankh. d. Gasarb.,’ 
\\ eyls Awcilerkrankh. 1908, 8. 239 ff. ; Itambousek, Concordia 1910, Nr. 0. 

CaRHON OXYCIILOMDE (PllOSGENE G \S) 

‘Tikll. Verg. d. Phosgon in oilier Eaibonfabrik. 1 J ah usher, d. Bmifsyni . J. d. 
Chun. hid. 1905, vgl. Getctrbl. teihn. ItaUjebcr, 1900. 8. 108; Klockc, * JMehrero 
gewerbl. Phosgenverg., 1 Zatnchi. J. (Lic.-Ilyy. 1900; Sury-Bienz, ‘13. /.. Kasuistik 
d. Intox.,’ Viertcliahr.sschr. f. </ci. Med. 1907, 8. 251 ; Mullet, Zatschr. f. ungcw 
Chcmi \ 13d. 13 (Heft \ . 12. Aug. 1910). 

Camion Dioxide 

‘ Kohlonsaureverg. b. d. Kesselreinigung,’ Zcibschr. j. Gi w.-IIyg. 1900, 8. 129; 
Kohlonsa^reverg. und G-lnhalation,’ ebenda 1900, 8. 58!) ; Lehmann, ‘ Unters. 
iibet die langdauernde Wirkung miitlerer Kohlensauremengen auf don Mensehcn, 1 
Arch.f. llyg. 1900, 8. 335. 


Petroleum, Benzine, &e. 

J^etrolenmvcrgijlnng — Bert In nson, 'Die Naphtlmind. in sanit. Beziehung, 1 
Vortragauf dent XII. Intern. Aerztekongr. in Moskau 1897 u. D. Viertdjahrsnchr + 
f. offcntl. Gen.- P ft. 1898, Bd. 30, 8. 315; Burenin, ‘ Hie Naphtha u. i. Verarb. in 
»anit. l#/d< hune, Petersburg 188k ; Le:vt i, ‘Ueber a Mg. und Hautvorg. d. Petrol.® 
Virchows Arch. 1888, Bd. 112, 8. 35; Shr* j< ‘The Poison Effects of Petrol y ’ 
Med. 1888; Samuel, ‘ Verg. in Petioleumtanl.s,’ Berl.. klin. wochcnschr., 

1904, Bd. 11, #8. 1047; Foulerton, ditto. Lancet 1880, 8. 149; Mabille, ditto, 
Itcviic a fjjq. Bd, | 8 , 1890, Nf. 3 ; Bcr. d. eng/. Gcic.-Jn.sp. ; vgl. ( 'oncorlfia 1909, 
8. 105. 
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‘ Skin disease. s in Pi/roleum und ParaffuA,rbcitcr. — Chevallier, Ann. d'Hyy. 
\8U4 ; Lew in. Virchows Arch. 1888 (siehe oben) ; Mitchell, Med. News, Bel. 

,8. 152 ; Jlcrville u. Ganmonjnvz ( Papilloma ), Anna/, dtnn. 1H9U, 8. 300; Brcmont, 
panic ( I'llt/g . ISO, l 8. 100 ; Punbousck, Concordat 1010 , Nr. 0. 

Bcnzinreryiftuny . — Doiendorf (I). Kautschukarb.). Zcif.sc/ir. f. Min. Med. 1901, 
8. 42; Finlayson, Brit. Med.' down. 1903. 8. 5 4b: Burgi (W, rg. (I. Autobcnzin), 
Karr, f* Schweiz. Aerzte , 1900, Bd. 3*1, 8. 330 ; Box, B-d. Med. Jonrn. 1 90S, 8. 807 ; 
Zcitschr. f. (icw.-Hi/q. 1 90S, 8. 333, 10 07. 8. 15 7, und 1900, 8. 515; Schafer, 

1 Vcnvendung u. schvdl. Wirkung einigei Kohlen u asserstoffe u. anderer Kohlen- 
stoffverbmdungcn,’ iTTtmb. (U w.-/ nsp.-Arb. u. Sondcrbcrichfc , 1000, 8. 7. 

Benzene ^ 

Benzol vorg. b. cl. Bcnzoklestill : Zcitschr. f. nngew. C hemic, 1800, S. 075 ; Chem. 
Ind. 1000, 8. .‘108 ; Chem. Zfy. 1010, 8. 177. Bcnzolverg. (Benzolextrakt.-Appar.) : 
Egli, Unf. b. chem. Arb. 1003, 8. 58 ; Chem. Ind. 1007, S. 347 ; vgl. Lowirf’ Miininrt, 
mcd. Wochcnschr. 1007 und Zcitschr. f. f/nc.-Hyg. 1007, S. 581. Bcnzolverg. b. 
Keinigcn von Beiizollageikesseln : Client, hid. J005, 8. 411; 1007, 8. 347 ; fmier 
1000, Nr. 14, Beil. 8. 25. Bcnzolverg. in einer Cummifabrik : Chem. hid. 1005, 

S. 442. Bcnzolverg. bei cl. Eahr. v. Antipyrin : Egli, Unf. b. chon. Arb., I, 1003, 
8. 58. Benzol v erg. d. Asphalt anslnrh masse : 7a it sc hr. f. Gnr.-Ilyg. 1001, 8. 202. 
Sanlcsson, ‘ Bensolverg. in einer (hnniniw.-Fubrik. (und exper. Untersuchungen),’ 
Arch.f. Hyg. 1807, Bd. 31, 8. 330. Kamhousek, Dmgnrcrbt. Benzol eery. Bcricht am 
11. Int. Kunyr. f. Gemrbchaukh. in Briissd 1010. Wojcieehouski, Ucbcr die 
Gift tyke it vers'-J* • Handdssortcn dvs Hnizoltt in Gasform, lnaiig.-T)iss. Wurzburg, 
1010: L • iiinann, ‘ Aufnalnne von Benzol aus der Lnft durcli Tier und Menseh/ 
Arch.f. 11 yy. 1010, licit 4; Sury Bicnz, ‘ Todliehe Bcnzolverg.,’ Viert^iahrsschr. 
f. gar. Med. 1888, 8. 138; 8ehaefer, ‘ Verwendung u. sehadl. Wirkung einiger 
Kohlen v\. u. anderer Kohlenstoffverbindungon,’ llamb. Gac.-lnsp., Arb. and 
Sonderbcrichfe, 1000. t. 


Halogen Substitution Products of the Ai.ipiiattc Hydrocarbons 
(Nahcotic’s) 

Lehmann, ‘ Aufnalnne c hlorierter Kolilemvasscrstoile aus der Luft duroh 
Mensoh und Tier (Chloroform, TetrachlorkohlenstoiT, Tetrachloriithan),’ Arch. f. 
Ilyg. 1010, Bd. 72, Heft 4 ; Crandhomme, Die Fabr. d. A.-G. Farhwcrke in II oc list 
a. M. in sanit. und soz. Bcziehuny, 1803, 3 Autl., 8. 88 (Jodrnothylverg. b. d. 
Antipyrin bereitung) ; Jacquet, ‘ CJcvverbl. Brom- und Jodmethvlverg.,’ D. Arch, 
f. Helm. Med. 1001, Bd. 71, 8. 370; Schuler, ‘(lewcrbl. Brommethylvorg.,’ D. 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. ofjfentl. Ges.-Pfl. 1800, Bd. 31, S. 000 ; Schaefer, ‘ Vefwendung- 
sart u. schiidl. Wirkung einiger Kohlen vvasserst. u. anderer Kohlenstoff vci'g. ’ 
(Tetrachlorkohlenstoli),’ Bcr. d. Hamburger Gewerbe-1 nspektion, 1900, S. 11. 

i 

Halogen Substitution Products of the Benzene Series (Chlorbenzene, &c.). 


Leymann, * Erkr.-Vcrh. in cinigcn chem. Botr..’ Concordia 1006, Heft 7 (Chior- 
benzol, Benzoylehlorid) ; ‘ Verg. mit Chlorbenzol, Nitrochlorbenzol qaw.,' Viertcl- 
phrsschr.f. bffcntl. Gcs.~Pf1.. 1902, Suppl. S. 371, und Concordia 1002, Nr. 5** Mohr, 
i* Chlorbenzol verg.,’ D. mcd. Wochcnschr. 1&02, u. 73. 


Hydroxyl Substitution Products of the Aliphatic Series (i&ocnoLs) 
PohfJ ‘Wirkungen von Methylalkohol,’ Arch.f. exp. *a{h. 1803, 8r281 ; Patillo u. 
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Nitro and Amido I)ERivAi*?VFjj of Benzene (Nitrobenzene, Aniline, , 

Luvniann. ‘ Erkr.-Yorh. in oiner Anilinfarbenfabrik,’ Concordia 1010, Ihrft, 17, 
IS. 355; Grand hom me, Die Fahr. <L A.-G. Farbir. a, Hark'd, a. M. in .unit. u. svz. 
Bczklmng, 1890 (nnd Yicrldjahrsschr. f. ycr. J f /. JSSO); ‘ Nitrobenzol- und 
AniLinverg., Yorschr. f. d. Yerhalten,’ Ze.'Wir./. Gcir.dljjg. 1906, Nr. 22, S. 019 * 
‘Nitrobenzol (in Minerals ), 5 ZciWhr. f. G, $ .41 fig. 1910, S. 1,7.); RdM, ‘Akuto 
u. chron. Ycrg. m. Nitrokbrpern d. Benzolreihe,’ i' irtdjahrsschr. f. gcr \lcd 1890 
S.202; Letlieby. ditto. Proceed, of Ike Jlot/. Sot. London 1803, S. 550; Thompson’ 
ditto, British Mid. Jonrn. 1891, N. 8()1 ; Eiiodhmdcr, ‘ Int'Vni. Benzol- u. Toluol- 
derivaten,’ A” enrol. Zcnlrulhl. 1900, S. 291; ‘ Nihotoluob erg. in cinerSpren"- 

stotfabrik,’ Zcitschr. J. Geir.dli/g. 1908, S. 383 : ‘ Nil roxyloheig.,’ Cheni. lnd. 1905, 
S. 444 ; ‘ 1 nl ox. m. Nitiokoipern. u. deren Behandl. ill Saueistofiinhal.,’ Zcitschr. 
f. Gew.-Hyg. 190b, 8. 617 ; Brat, Gew. jMelhanioglnbiiiierg. u. derou Beliandl. in. 
Sauerstoff,’ D. wed. Wochensckr. 1901, S. 29b; Leymann, ‘ Ycrg. m. Nitrobenzol, 
Nitroplenol, Dinitroplienol, Nitroelilorbenzol, usw.,’ Concouha 1902, Nr. 5; 
Schroder und Strassmunn (Ycrg. in Hobuiitfabnkeu), V artel nthrsschr. f. gcr. Med., 
up pi. 1891, S. 148; Brat, Erkr. in eir > a- Boburitfabrik,’ j). vied. Wochcnschr. 
1901, Ni. 19 und Nr. 20; ‘ Yeig. n,. Dinnrobenzol in England,’ Concordia 1909, 
S. 105 ; Mohr, ‘ Ycrg. m. Clilor benzol, D. wed. Wochcnschr. 1902, 8. 73 : Sitex, 

‘ Augensehadigungcn d. Nitron .plithalin,’ Zcitschr. J. Angculieilk. 1902, S. 178; 
Hauserniann und Schmidt, ‘ Geuerbl. Nitrobenzol- u. Anilinverg.,’ V iertdjahrssch . 
/. j jcr. Med. 1877, S. 307 ; ‘Gewerbl. Anilimeur.,’ Zcits'hr. f Gcu\-IL,g. 19(0. 
*S- *350 u. S. 002, 1908, S. 384, 1900, S. 455, S. 599, S. 017 u. 019 (Behandlung), 
1903, S. 133, 1902, S. 03; ‘Anilimcrg. in England,’ Coneo i'^1909, S. lJf; 
llildebrandt, ‘ Anilinderivate, Giftwirkung (Intern, mod. Kongr. Buifa^ 1909),’ 
Chan. Zt(j. 1909, S. 997 ; Sc \ berth, ‘ Blasengosehw ulste d. Anilinarb.,’ Munchn. 
%ied. Wochcnschr. 1907, S. 1573 ; ‘ Erhebungcn idler das Yorkommcn von Blasen- 
•gesohwiilsten bei Amlumrb.,* Zcitschr. fur Guc.-Hyg. 1910, S. 150 ; Holm, 1 Blascn- 
grsc^v.ulste bei Anilmai b.,’ Arch. J. Idin. Chu. 1895, S. 588; Lowiu, ‘ Paranitr- 
aii.linvcrg., Obergntaehton,’ Znhchr. f. Gew.-Hyg. 1909, S. 597; Criegcrn, 

‘ Gewerbl. Parapken\lendiauim\crg.,’ NX. Kongr. f. inn. Medizin, W iesbaden, 
1902; Erdmann, Vablen, ‘ Wirkung lies Paiaplienylendiamms,’ Arch. f. exp. 
Bath. 1905, S. 401 ; Georgicvies (Wirkung d. Teeiiarbstolfe), Farbenchcmie , 1907, 
S. 13; Prosser White, Researches into the Aromatic Compounds, Lancet, 1901, 
Cas n of Aniline Poisoning, Intern. Cong. Brussels, 1910. 


Turpentine 

Lehmann, ‘ Beitrage z. Kcnntn. d. Terpcnlinblu irkung,’ Arch. f. II yg. 1899, 
S 321 ^ lteinhard, ‘Geuerbl. Tcr}>enlinintox.,’ D. mcd. Wochcnschr. 1887, S. 250; 
Dresohor, ‘ Terpeiitindampfinh. tbdl. Verg. eines Arb. beim Innenanstrich cines 
Kessels,’ Zcitschr. /. mcd. Bcawie 1900, S. 131; Schaefer, ‘ Veruendungsart u. 
schadl. Wirkung einigor Kohlcnw usserstofTe u. and. KohlenstotTverbind.,’ Ham - 
burger Gew.-lnsp., Arbcttcn und ISondcrabdruckc , 1909, S. 9. 

Pyridene 

Bkscbko, * Mobelpoliererckzem,’ J) mcd. Wochcnschr. 1890, S 475. 

Ton AGCO, $1C0T1ND 

JeRTe? ‘ilesundh. Verhaltn. d. Tabakarb.,’ Arch. f. Unf.dJeilk. 1901, ref. 
Zeifs.hr. j. JjLiv.-lIyg. 190^ S. 230; Roelis, ‘ Emfluss cl. Tahaks auf life Cesund- 
heitsverhubq^BO d. Tabakarb.,’ Vi< idjahrsschr. f. get. Med. 1889*, S. 104. 
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Preventive Measures 

General Measures (Notification, Lists of Poisonous Substances, &c.) 
Fischer, Lisle der gewerbl. Gifte f Entwurf ), Frankfurt- a. M. (als Manuskript 
gedruekt), 1910; Sommerfeld, Lisle der gewerbl. (rifle (Entwurf) Verlag Fischer, 
Jena, 1908; Carozzi, Avrelcnamenti ed infezioni professional! (gewerbl. Gtflc und 
Infektionen), Verlag Kossati, Mailand, 190!); Rambousek, ll c Congres ini. des 
maladies prof. Bruxelles J9I0, S. 11 ; ‘ AnzeigepflWit bei gewerbl. Erkrankungen,’ 
Ber. u Lor die Yerh. d. Abl. f. Gewerbckrankh. auf der 30. Jahresvers. der British 
med. Assoc, in Sheffield J!)08, Hr it. Med. Jonrn. 1908, S. 401-408 und 480-490; 
Rambousek, * Arbeitersehutz und Versieherung bei gewerbl. Erkrankungen,’ 
Sozialtechnik 1909, Heft 4, S. 05; Lewin, (irundlai)eti jiii die med. unf rerhl[. 
Beurleiluvg des Znsfandekommens und des Verlaujis ran VergiJ'liings - u. hifekhons- 
krankheiteu ini Betriebe (Monogr.) Beilin, lloymanns Verlag, 1907. 

Sulphuric Acid Industry 

‘ Sehwefelsaureerzeugung, Schulz gegen Nit rose verg.,' Gewerbl. lechn. llaUjeber t 
1900, lleft 0. S. 109; ‘ Seine efelsauieerzeugung, lleinigung von Tank waggons,’ 
Gewerbl. lechn. Rahjeber , 1900. Hell 0, S. 109; 1 >Sdn\ efelsau retransport Zeilsrhr. 
f. Gcw.-llyg. 1902, Nr. 4, S. 03; ‘ Sehwefelsaureverg., Verhulung,’ Chon. hid. 
1VJ9, Bcilage, B&* d. Berujsgen. j. d. chon. hid. f. d. ./. 1908, S. 20 ; ‘ Ausraumcn 
des Gav>l Verhutung von Verg., Chon. hid. 1907, S. 351 ; ‘ Sauerstolf gegem 
Schwetelsaurcvorg., Atemapparate,’ Zetlschr. J. Gew.-Ihjg. 1900, Nr. 20, S. 502, 
und 1900, Nr. 22, S. 017. * c 

Petroleum, Benzine 

4 

Berthenson, ‘ Die Naphthaindustric in sanit. Beziehung,’ Vicrteljahrsschr. f. 
offend. Ges.-Bfl. 1898, Bd. 30, S. 315; Korschenewski, Wrutsrh, 1887, Nr. 17; 
Burenin, 1 Dio Naphtha und ihre Verarbeitung in sanit Beziehung,’ Petersburg 
1888 ; Mabille, ‘ Revue d'Hygiene,’ Bd. 18, Nr. 3 ; Benefit der Berujsgen. f. chon. 
Ind. 1905; Benefit der pruss. Gcw.-lnsp. 1904; Klooko, Zetlschr. J. Gew.-lhjg. 
1908, S. 379; * Benzincrsatz (in (them. Wasehcreien),’ Zeitschr.f. Gcw.-llyg. 1900, 
S. 248, und 1908, S. 384 ; ‘ Schulz des Arbeiters vor Benzindampfon,’ Zdtschr. 
J. Gcw.-llyg. 1900, S. 230. 

Carbon Bisulphide 

‘ Nachweisung von Sch w ef elkohlenstoffilu 1 1 ipf en in Fabrikraumen,’ Zdfhichr. f. 
Gcw.-llyg. 1908, Nr. 5, S. 107; ‘ Hygienisehe Einrichtung bcirn Vulkanisieren 
(Glibert),’ Zeitschr.f. Gcw.-llyg. 1902, Nr. 1, S. 1 ; ‘ Absaugung der Dampfe an 
Vulkanisiertisehen, 1 Zeitschr.f. Gew) Ilyg. 1903, Nr. 14, S. 305; Laudenheimer, 
‘ Die Sehwefelkohlcnstoffvcrg. bei Gummiarbeitorn,’ Leipzig, Veit & Comp., 1899 ; 
Roeseler, ‘ Sohwcfelkolilenstollerkrankungcn und deren Verhutung, " Vierieljahrssch: 
ff-Med. u. offend. Banitdtsvnisen 1900, 3. Folgc, Bd. 20, S. 293 (ref. Zeitschr.f. Gew.- 
Hyg. 1901, S. 104); ‘ Einriehtungcn von Gummifabrikon,’ Zdtschr. f /Gcw.-llyg. 
1903, S. 200 u. 484. t , 

* i 

Illuminating Gas #*- 

‘ LoueJ tgasverg. -Verhutung,’ Zeitschr.f. Gew.-Ht/ff 1909, Heft j 12, S. 604; 
‘ Koksloseheinriehtung, 1 Zeitschr.f. Gew.-lhjg. 1908, Heft 10, S. 231 p‘ Bedoutung 
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der Sauerstoflinhalationen in dcr £,ouohtgasindustrio,’ Z&tsrhr. f. Oew.-Hyg. 190fl{| 
Hoft 21, S. 590 ; ‘ Entice rung dor Ileinigungskastcn in der Leuchtgaafabrik, 
Zeitschr. f. Gew.-Ilyg. 1903, Nr. 13, S. 283 ; Jude, 1 Hygiene dor Casarbciter,’ 
Zeitschr. /. Getc.-Hyg. 1901, Nr. 11, S. 215. 

Coal Tar Colours (Aniline Jb.wjTorur.s) 

GiundJiomme, Die Fnbrthu dvr A.-G. furbtmh ronu. Master, Jjiruis rf. 
Ur umruj zn llw/id a. J/., Fianklm! a. M. 189(1; Le\jnann, ‘ Colter die Erkran- 
k tings verh.iltuisse m einei Aniludalnik/ ('onttmnu 1'HO, Holt 17, K. 355 IT. ; 
Loyinann, l)iv Yenuimnigiuig dvr Lnft dimh gneabhchv .fffmbt (Fischer, .Jena, 
1003); ‘ SaueisfolTinhaintionen m Anilmtabiiken/ Zutsthi.f. (ivw.-Ui/r/ 1900 
Ni. 22, K. (117, mid 1908. S. 327. 

Lt:\d (Cent: ual) 

Logg^ Coadbv, ‘Lead Poisoning anti Lead Absorption,' 1912; Bleiverg. in 
J> tt'Crbl. n. huittnmunn. Bvhalnn Ordt nett In. herausgeg. \om k. k. Arbeitsstatist. 
A.att*. l--\ L \ oi lag lloklei . 190.) -1909: Le v m tnn, Da />< htun]>funq dvr lilt ojefethr 
in dvr hid.. Vet lag Fischer, .Jena. 1908 Waeldei, Da gvnrihl. lilt it erg. im 
Dentschcn h’virhr, \cilag Pnami. K.uImuJ.c 1908; Limn, ’ Cntcrsucli, uber 
lilcivcig., Fiankfulf a. M. j900,’ II tnn, Llm. Hot fit list'd . 1901, S. 1935; Ham- 
bousek, Uibn da. Yuhutnng dvi Bh ujtJ'ulu . II an. Haitleben. 1908; Teloky, ‘l)io 
gouerbi. Bleiverg. in Oestei i„ SoztalUrlunl 1909,85.333, WiehtrUtu. Wov'henschr 
1907, S. 1500. 


Lead Smeluvu 

Bleiverg. in yum hi. u. hultenmon n. Jlthttbt n Oeslcn., 1 und 111, Yn lrtgK.^dor, 
\yen ; fuller. Da BekamjiJ ting dt i Blngtjahi m BluhidUn, Veilag Fischer, dona, 
1908; Wut/doilf, Blei ray. in ZtnlJndh n, Aib. a. d. Kaiscil. Ocs.-Amte, Bd. 17, 
& 441; Flsusser, ‘ Sell. nil. in Blei- und Stlbei button,’ Y icitel ichrssehr. f. ger. 
Med.S bo3, Bd. 25, S. J30. 

Punts \\u Coloi r Factotiti.s 

Uber Hygiene der Ei/cuuimg und Yeiuendung \on llleifaibcn: Bleiverg. in 
grucrbl. u. huttvnm. Bthtvbtn Ov-.fi nt a In. ] V.. \. und \ 1. 'led. Holder IFim ; 
Stuler, ‘Blci\eig. bci ’ ; | n itehttlu »^ehr. j. <d\adl. Gcs.-Pfl. 1895, S. 001 ; 

Blc weissfalnikeii (Slai.babsaueung),' Zt dst hr. J. ( inr.-llyy . 1909. Nr. 22, S. 001 ; 
‘ Kampf gegen die Bleiiaiben m Fiaiikicich.' ZnWhi.f. Gnv.-tlyy. 1909, Nr. 23, 
S. 543 ; 1 Cefahicn in Bleiwoi-siabnken,' ZnDchi.f. O', ir.-JD.g. 1 907. Nr. 9, S. 205 ; 

BJeiueisscrsalz (Ausstcllung), Zt dseln . f. Gi u II yy. 1907, Ni. 1J. S. 254; ‘ Blei- 
farltenvorbot.’ Zeitschr. j. Gar.-Ilyy. 1 9t>4. Nt. 10, S. 221 ; ‘ Blcigetalir im Geuerbe 
dor Antlftoioiior, Maler usw.,’ Soz. Techmk. 1909. Nr. 17, S. 333; * Bleiweissfrage,’ 
Sozialtechn. 1908, Nr. 10, S. 310. 

Eleitkio Acci .mi.luok Factories 

Wutzdorif, Bleiverg. in Akkiunul.-Faln .. Arb. a. d. Kaiserl. Ges.-Amt, 

1908, Bd. 15, S. 154; ‘ Llygi ne d«*r Akkuiuulatorraiiuie,' Zvd.tr hr. j. (Jcw.-Hijg. 

1909, Heft 3, S. 79, und Helt 21, S. 494 ; ('Inzer, * H\ gienc der Akkumulato*- 
raumo,’ ZeUnehr. f. Gar.-JIyg. 1907, N 7 \ 20, S. 470; * Bekainpfiing von Verg. 
Akkurffulatorrnrmen,’ Conrorda ^1908, Heft 13, S. 273. 

t . 

Letterpress PrintinN; 

Blfive.ro. mi gcwerhl. a. huttenm. Bctrieb. Oestrrr k. 1%. Arbeit sslat. Amt, Vll. 
Teil. Wien, Abide r 1909; ^anuitz, Bleiverg. in Btuhdruvkereivn , Vcrolf, d. Kais. 
Ces.-Amtes, J% 17, S. .11)3 ; ‘ Bleivcig. in der BucluiiHekcrei (Enquete)*’ Zeitschr , 
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f t Oew: Hyg . 1909, Heft 6, S. 1523. ; 1 Bleifreie Drufcdarbcn und Bronzen (Preisaus* 
gchriebung),’ Zeitschr. }! Gew.-Hyg. 1909, Heff 23, S. 030 ff. ; ‘ Setzkasten mit 
doppeltem Boden,’ Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Ilyg . ] 90S, Nr. 10, S. 237 ; ‘ Bleinachweis in 
den Hampfen dor Typengiessorei,’ Zeitschr. f. Gew.-Hyg. 1900, Nr. 24, S. 077 ; 

‘ SchriftBetzorei (Typenblaserefj,’ Zeitschr. f. Gew.-Ilyg. 1904, Nr. 8, S. 176 ; 
f Bleigefahr in Druckereien,’ Concordia 1908, Heft. 18, S. 384. 

* l^ECtlTTING 

‘ Bleivorg. bei Feilenhauern in England,’ Zeitschr. d. Zentralst. f. Arb.-Wohlj.- 
Einr. 1901, S. 232 ; ^Bleiorkr. b. Feilenhauern,’ Gewerbl. techn. Rafgeber 1905, 
Heft 3, S. 50 ; ‘ Hygione d. Feilcnhauerei (Chyzer),’ Zeitschr. f. Gew.-Ilyg. 1908, 
N. 13, S. 303. 

Zinc Smelting 

Frey, Die Zinhjcwinnung nn dberschlcs. Industriebczirk und ihre Hygiene , 
Berlin 1907, Verlag Hirsclnvuid : Sigel, ‘ Has Giesserficber und seine Bckajnpfun^,’ 
Vtertdjahrsschr. f. ger. Med. 1900, Bd. 32. S. 173 ; ‘ Lehmann, Beitrage zur hyg. ' 
Bedeutung des Zinks,’ Arch.}. Hyg. 1897. Bd. 28, S. 300 ; 1 Giess- odor Zinkfieber,’ 
Arch.}. Hyg. 1910, Bd. 72, S. 328; ‘ Hyg. dcr Zinkerei.’ Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Ilyg. 
1907, Nr. 2, S. 39 : ‘ Zinkhutten. hyg. Einvicht.,’ Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Ilyg. 190J, Nr. 18, 
S. 321, Und 1910, Heft 11, S. 250 ; 1 Giesseilieber, Hekampfung,’ Soz. Techn. 1907. 
Heft 3, S. 51 ; ‘ Giesserei, Hyg.,’ Zeitschr. }. Gew.-Ilyg. 1903, Heft 16, S. 351, 
Heft 21, S. 479, und 1904, Holt 13, S. 344, ‘ Selmtz gegen Saurcdampfe bei der 
M<*tallbearbeitung,’ Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Hyg. 1904, Heft 1, S. 5 u. 11, ferner Heft 14, 
S v 317, u. 1905, Heft 10, S. 287, Heft 22, S. 043. 

^ . r^v ' Mercury 

Quecksilberhutton in Idria : Laureck in Wevls Handb. d. Arb.-Kranfy. 190£, 
S. 62 ; ‘ Quccksilberhut-ten in Amiata 1 : Giglioli, Iiamazznii 1909, Bd. 3, S. 230. 

Quecksilbcrbelegerei , Hyg: Sohonlanck, Further Spiegelbelegen (Monogr.) 1888 1 
Wollner, ‘ Further Spiegelbelegen,’ Vicrteljahrsschr. }. 6 (Tend Gcs.-P/l. XXIX 
3, S. 421, und Miinchen. med. Wochenschr. 1892, Bd. 39, S. 533; Charpontier, 

‘ Further Spiegelbelegen,’ Ann. d'Hyg. pull. 188.j, S. 323. 

Quecksilbcr in Hutfabriken, Queeksilberboizc : Stickler, Revue d' Hygiene 1886, 
S. 632 ; Henke (Monogr.), Frankfurt a. M. 1899 ; Hasenfellbeize (Ersatz), Jahrcsber. 
d. Fabr.-Insp. 1884, S. 489, Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Hyg. 1902, S. 300, 1909, S. 281, Soz. 
Techn. 1910, S. 39 ; Hutfabriken in ltalien (Hyg.), 7 iumizzini 1909, S. 230. 

Sonstige Gewerbe : Gluhlampenind. (Hyg.) : Donatli, Wiener med. Wochenschr. 
1894, S. 888, A. Mitt. a. d. Bcr. d. Gew.-lnsp. 1899, Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Hyg. 1902, 
Heft 20, S. 356, und 3908, Heft 20, S. 409, Thcrinometererzeug. (Hyg. )*# eitschr. }. 
Gew.-Hyg. 1901, S. 32. 

Arsenic 

‘ Arsenikbestimmung im Huttenrauch ’ (Harkins & Swein), Journ. Amer. Chem. 
Soz 1907 Bd. 29, R. 970 ; Chem. Zip., Rop. 1907, S. 447 ; ‘ Arsenikverg. in der 
Ind.’ (Heim, Herbert), Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Ilyg. 1907, Bd. 14, S. 354 ; ‘ Arsonverg. in 
der Helainage,’ Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Hyg. 1900, Nr. 3, S. 71 ; ‘Gewerbl. Arsenverg,’ 
(Bfcgge), Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Ilyg. 1903, Heft 21, S. 470; ‘ Arsenwasserstoffvcrg. im 
Gewerbe (Prophyl.),’ Zeitschr.}. Gew.-Ilyg. 1908, Nr. 10, S. 229 ; ‘ Arsenwasserstoff 
im Ballongas (Beseitigung),’ Zeitschr.}. GeuuHyg , 1908, Nr. 11, S. 263; iirson- 
waaserstoff b<*m Auslcercn von Sehu Didsaurctanks (Verhtitung),’ Gewerbl. techn. 
Ralgiber 1900, Heft 6, S. 109 ; 1 Arsenfreier WasserstoflE zum Lotcn,’ Gewerbl techn. 
Ratgeber 1900, Heft 10, S. 173 ; und Zeitschr.} . Gew.-Hyg. 1905, Heft 9, S. 252 ; 

‘ Befreiung der £alzsaure vom Arsongehalt,’ Zeitschr . Gew.-Hyg . 1#)3, Heft 21, 

S. 477. * 1 
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Absorption towers, 25b, 25b, 280 
Accumulator manufacture, 135 (i) 115 
295, 305-9 (iii) 

Acetic acid, 9, 4b, 333 

Acetylene, 52, 85-87 (i), 278 (iii), 270 

Acrolein vapbur, 320 

Aerograph, 138 

Akremnin soap, 204 

Alcohol, 110, 100, 210, 210, 333 

AJcohoJfcm, 241 

AHphatie series. See Hydrocarbons 
Alizarin, 111, 113 

amours. 3, 10, 57, 00. Ill, 112, 
114 

Alkaline bromides, 30 

hydroxides, 170 
Alkaloids, 210 

Alternation of employment, 227 (iii), 
203, 200 

Amalgam. See Mercury amalgam 
Amido compounds, 110, 112, 201, 211. 

212 (ii), 287 
Aminos, 33, 107, 111 
Ammonia, 4 t, G8, 71, 72, 70-70, 82, 
90-9^i), 94, 175 (ii), 279 #i), 280 
Ammonia soda process, 14, 20 (i), 92, 
258 

Ammonium carbonate, 44, 91, 92 

compounds, 07, 90 (i), 92, 
174 (ii), 279 (ii?) 
nitrato, 44, 115 
Mtalato, 115 
phosphate, 50, 92 
superphosphate, 55 1 
Amyl alcohol, 45, 210 

45, 46, 212 

Aniline, 3, ffk69, 70, 90, 105, 109, 111, 
112, 1^, 116-119 (^ 145, 156, 
* 212-21% (ii), 286-^888 (iii) 


Aniline black, 117, 156 

colours, 3, 4, 57, 112,. Jl5, 117, 
118, 150, 214, 285-288 (iii) 
oil, 117, 211 

poisoning, 3, ,,9, 113, 116-119 
(i). 212-2x4 (ii), 256-288 (iiD 
Animal products, lot * 

Anthracene. 3, 60, 96-97, 108, 

111,113.285 ^ 

Anthraquinone, 55, 111 
Antimony, 122, 124, 14^ (i) 
chlonde and oxide 37 
Antipyrin, 3, 4, 36, 102, 104, 114 
Argvria, 45, 152, 188, 329. See also 
Silver 

Aromatic series. See Hydrocarbons 
Arsenic, 12, 05. 119, 122, 143-146 (i), 
151, 189, 159 (ii), 257, 323, 328-329 
(iii) 

Arseuiiirettod hydroLon gas, 12-14, 32, 
113, 111, 145-146 (i), 148, 149, 188, 
189, 197 (ii). 257, 279. 280, 316, 
328-329 (iii) 

Artificial manure, 38, 53 (i), 54, 55, 
92, 176 (ii), 261-265 (iii) 

Artificial respiration, 164, 284 (iii) 
Asphalt, 98 (i), 285 
Aspirin, 102 

Azo-colours, 96, 110, 214 


Balloon filling, 145, 329 
Barium chloride, 16, 6o 
nitrate, 44 

Bdrometirs, manufaetm oA)f, 14 1. JJ 2. 
328 

Baryta, 66, 67, 135 * 

Basic slag, 49, 53, 54 (iL 148, 261-264 
(iii) 
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Basophil granules, 178 
Baths, 237, 292 ’■ 

Beer brewing, 05. 154, 333 
Benzalchloridc, 35, 110, 287 
Benzaldehyde, 35, 109 < . 

Benzene (Benzene poisoning), 3, 4, 09, 
77-79. 85, 90, 99-100 (i), 1,91, J02- 
^100, 112-114, 204-208 (ii), 285-^86 
(iii). 288, 330 
Benzidine, 118 

Benzine, 34, 53, 54*^9 (i), 01. 02, 03, 
04, 08, 69, .85, 90, 150, 203, 204 (u), 
267 (iii), 268, 330 
Benzol. Sec Benzene 
Benzo-trielilonde. 35. 109, 287 
Benzoyl chloride, 35, 209 
Benzyl chloride. 35 
Bessemer process, 148 
Beth lilter, 254 

Bichromate, 50, 54, 55. See ( 'hromates 
Bladder, cancer of, 114, 117, 214 
Blast furnace, 146 (i). 289 (in) 

gas, 05, 82, 88, 89 d), 140, 289 290 
(iii) 

Blasting gelatine, 47 
Bleaching, 150, 337 

powder, 26 (i), 259 (iii) 

Blood poison ‘“‘“ToS, 104, 199-201, 21 1 - 

214 -^’ 

Botfe extraction, 08, 09. 207 
Boraoic acid. 138 
Bottle capsules, 323 
Braas {brass-casters’ ague). 152 (i). 182 
(ii), 188, 325 (iii) 

Breathing apparatus. 231 237 (iii). 

207, 280, 288, 290, 310 
Briquettes, 90, 101 
■Bromine, 29 (i), 30. 52, 173 (ii) 

Bronze, 45, 139, 310 
Brunswick green, 144 
Butyl alcohol, 210 
Butyric acid, 75 


Calamine, 125 

Calcium carbide, 52, 85 (i). 87, 90, 278 
sulphido (soda waste), 18 
Calomel, 143 * 

Camphor, 49 

Cancer, 64, 102, 114, 118, 203, 214 
Carbon bisulphide, poisoning by, 30, 
31, 34, 50, 05, 68 (i), 08-71, 
74, 80, 93, 90, 104, 150, 192, 
193-195 (ii), 271-275 (iii) t 
oxychloride, 32 (i),«33, &94 
(iii) 

^?trackloride, 34 (i), 09, 208, 
2«8 V 275 


Carhonfthacid gas (carbon dioxide), 17, 
50, 53, 54, 68, 74, 82, 131, 
149, 153, 201-202 (ii), 330, 
332 

oxide, 17, 21, 31, 32, 50, 
74-70, 80, 82, 87-90 (i), 
102, 107, 119, 148, 149, 
153, 154, 150, 188, 199-200 
(ii), 288, 289, 323, 330, 332 
Carbonising, 150, 330 
Carborundum. See Silicon carbide 
Carbuntted gas, 01, 83, 87 
Caustic alkali, 25 

potash, 3, 25. 34. 170 
soda. I S. 19, 25, 30. 157, 170 
Celluloid, IS, 49 
Cellulose, 150, 330 ^ 

Chamber acid, 5, 8. 53, 258 
Chunee-CJuus process. ]9 
Chemical ( I'Miiiug. Set* Benzine 

mdustiv, 1 (l), 134, 145. 

256 (ui) 

Chili salt pi Ire. 35, 39, U, 45, 54 
Chloral. 31 

Chlorates, 23 (i), 25, 20, 29. 30, 52 
Chloride of lime. Bee Bleaching powdor 
sulphur, 31, 32, 08, 70, 
174, 272-274 
Chlorides, 30 (i), 174 (ii) 

Chlorine, 23 (i), 25, 20, 27, 3fb32, 34, 
35, 39, 41. 52, 58, 156, *178 (*), 
209, 259 (iii), 285 
rash, 28, 35, 173, 174, 209, 259 
Chlorine compounds, organic, ’J7, 69, 
209, 285 

Chloroform, 20, 33, 34, 208 
Chrome colours, 55, 50, 205 

poisoning, 52, 56 (i), 57, 58, 
111, 153, 185 (ii), 265 (iii) 
tanning, 55 (i). 67, 58, 266 (iii) 
yellow, 44, 55, 57 v 
Chromium ((hromates), 3, 52 , 65 (i)-58, 
111, 134, 153, 185 (ii), 266 (iii), 271 
Coal tar. See Tar . 

( Cobalt, 144 ? a. 

Coke ovens, 77 (i), 78, 79, 02,102, 104, 
276 (iii) 

Compositors. iSee Printing 
Condensation, 865 (iii), 323, 327 
of mercury, 141 
zinc, 125 

Copper, 151 (i), 188 (ii) 

Cresols, 90, 101, 109 
Cumene, 207 

Cyand'en, 77, 93 (i), 152, J ,V9 \u;, 

279, 280 (iii) 

compounds, 71, 79, 92,#$^ {i), 94, 
95, 103, 152, 154,bT96 (ii), 196, 
^ 202, '>,279, 280 (iii p 89 
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Deacon prooess, 23, 2S 
Denitration, 6, 43, 47, 48, 287 
Desilverising, 124, 126, 128 «i 
Diaphragm method (chlorine), 24 ' 
Diazo* compounds, 110, 286 
Diethyl sulphate, 23 
Digestive tract, diseases of, 76, 129, 130, 
133, 179, 182, 186 
Dimethyl aniline, 109 
Di nitrobenzene, 35, 108, 112, 115, 116, 
212 

Dinitrochlorobenzeno, 115, 209,212 
Dinitrophenol, 115, 212, 213 
Dinitrotoluol, 108, 212 
•Distillation, 253, 255 
* of alcohol, 333 

petroleum. See Petroleum dis- 
• 1 filiation 

tar. See Tar distillation 
Dowson gas, 82, 83, 87, 276 
Drager’s oxygen app.uatus, 165-167 
Dry cleaning. See licn/ine 
Dust removal, 243 256 (m). See 

also Ventilation 

Dye stuffs, 107 119 (i), 214 (ii), 285 288 
(iii), 337 

Dyeing and colouring. 44, 45, 55, 57, 
92, 134 144, 156, 265, 310-316, 337 
Dynafnite, 43, 47 


« , 

Fluorine. * ,Sue Hydrofluoric acid § 
Fluorine compfunds, 37, 54, 153, 171, 
265 


Flux, !3o, 149 
Frit, 13^ 136, 137, 138, 320 
Fuchsin. Ill, 113, 119, 144, 287 
Fulminat^ of mercury, 46 (i), 143, 261 


Galvanising, 94, 95, 152, 326, 329 
Gas engines, 82, 88J9, 100, 276-278 (iii) 
lighting, 71--89 (i), 92, 93, 175, 
275 (iii) * * 

lime. 65, 94, 153, 275 « ■ 

purifying material, 5, 65, 68, 74, 
75; 93 (i), 275 (hi), 276 
Gay-Lussac tower, 5. (i, 10,, 3,1, 256, 
257. 287 

Generator gas. See Producer gas v 
Glass etching. 37. 38, 153, 330 

industry. 19, 37, 39, 55, 58, 82, 
88, 138, 143, 153 (i). 3 l 2 
pearl silvering, 152 
Glazing, 135 138 ( 1 ), 319-322 (iii) 
Glover acid, 6, 8 

tower, 5, u, 257 287 
Gold, 44, 94, 125, 152 
Gun-cotton, 47 49 
Guttapercha. 69 


Eautiucnwake. See Pottery 
iftzema, 64, 186 
Elec ’lib furnace, 85 
Electroplating, 196, 327, 329 
Enamel, 135, 322 
Encephalopathy, 181 
Etching on glass and metal. 37. 40, 45, 
57 

Ether, 68, 69 
Ethy 1 alcohol, 34, 210 
chloride, 31 

Explosives, 45 (i), 49, 115, 260 (iii) 
Extraction, 54, 61. 68 (i), 68-69, 71, 
M, 103,, 117, 186, 253 (iii), 267, 
272-OT 

Eye affections, 21, 23, 38, 55, 57, 65, 
63, 70, 75, 93, 115, 116, 119, 171, 
174, 175, 210 


J?ns, 244-247 (iii). See also Ventila- 
tion 

Fat extraction, 34, 61, 08, 70, 71, 
272-274 I * 

Fermentation, 154, 333 
Ferroua^sm, 53, 85, 146, 149-151 (i), 
199, 20r(tt) 

fik cutting. %40 (i), 294, ^2-823 (iii) 


H.emolysik, 158 
Halogens, 31 (i), 173-17* (ii) 
Hargreaves process, 19, 28 
Hatters’ furriers’ processes, 45, 141, 

142, 154, 327 
Hausmaunite, 58 

Health register, 227, 264, 274, 298, 
301, 307 

Hides and skins, preparation pf, 142, 

143, 144. 184, 327 

Hops, sulphuring of, 154, 333 
House paintimi, 121, 122, 132-186(1), 
291. 314-316 (hi) 

Hydrocarbons, 96, 106, 158, 286, 287, 
330, 331 

(aliphatic), 96. 202 
(aromatic), 96. 108, 109, 202, 204, 

M 330 

Hydrochloric acid, 14 (i), 15, 20, 21, 
23, 30-35, 39, 44, 50, 54, 59, 113, 
1 15, 131, 170 (ii), 257-258 (iii), 286. 
326 * 

Hydrofluoric acid, 29 (ih 37, 38 5#, 
‘54, 96, 153, 171 (ii), 265 (iii) 
hypochlorite, 25, 30 


Incandescent lamps, 4£1, 321 
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Ind&rubber, 31, 61, 03, 68-71 (i), 100, 
103, 134, 194, 267, (71-274 (iii) 
Indigo, 34, 92, 111 
Injectors, 246 

Insurance, Workmen’s, 224 u 
International Labour Bureau, 219 
Iodine, 30 (i), 36, 178 (ii) „ 
compounds and poisoning, 3&' 

Iron, 44, 124, 144, 146-149 i), 289- 
291 (iii) 

4. 

Kidney disease, 57, 130, 181, 185, 215 
Lampblack, 97 

ad, 8, 13, 29, 44, 55, 68. 09. 120- 
140 (i), 144, 149, 152, 150, 
177 182 (ii), 329 
acetate, 55, 131, 134 
burnihg, 140, 323 
carbonate. See White lead 
chloride, 55, 181 

chromate, 55, 57, 132, 134, 138, 
310 

coho, 179. Sec Lead poisoning 
colours, 131-134 (i), 293, 291, 
295, 310-316 (iii) 
nitrate, 5(^ 55 

oxi<te. < 45, 122, 131, 134, 135, 
137, 181 
piping, 140, 323 

poisoning, 3, 13, 44, 09, 93, 114, 
120-122 (i), 140, 149-152, 177- 
182 (ii), 292-328 (iii) 
silicate, 135 

smelting, 122-131 (i), 299-305 (iii) 
sulphate, 55, 122, 181 
sulphide, 122, 131, 130, 293 (iii) 
Leblanc soda process, 14 (i). 18, 19 
Light oils, 98 
Ligroine, 61 

Lime kilns, 55, 153, 330 
Litharge, 124, 126, 129, 131, 132, 134, 
135, 138/300-305 
Lithopoaei / 4See Zinc white 
Lungs, diseases of, 9, 40, 54, 68, 75, 
76, 106, 118, 169-177, 189, 201, 
204.213^216 

Mahogany, 156 
Mafr 333 

Mangaaage (manganese poisoning), 23, 
.20i *8 (1), 59, 153, 179-180 (ii) 

Meal rooms, 236 

Mercaptan, 22, 96 f 

Jmeury an4 mercury poisouing, io, 

** 44, 141 (i), 152, 154, 184 (ii), 
326*827 (iii), 329 
W»k4m. 14L 142. 327 


M^tatef, recovery 6f, 120 (i), 176 (ij 
288 (iii) 

Metaphenylene diamine, 118 
Methyl alcohol, 83, 34, 30, 37, 107, 160 
209,210 ^>,336 
bromide and iodide, 36, 209 
chloride, 33, 200 
violet, 112, 119 
Mcthylamine, 96 
Methylene chloride, 34# 208 * 

Mineral acids, 189-172 (ii) - 
Mineral oil, 59 (i), 60-63, 64, 65, 85 
Mirbane, oil of. See Nitrobenzol 
Mond gas, 82, 87 
Mordants, 32, 55, 337 ‘ 

Muffle furnace, 15, 20, 22, 125# 137 
138, 143, 258, 325 < 

Naphtha. See Petroleum 

vapour, 42, 63, 267 
wells. 61, 62, 267 , * 

Naphthalene, 74, 96, 100/ 101, 113 
208 (ii) 

Naphthol, 9, 9(3, 101, 109. 110 

yellow, 110 

Naphthylamine, 103, 110, 116, 287 
Narcotic poisons, 208, 209 
Nephritis. See Kidney disease 
Nerve poisons, 158, 192, 205 
Nervous diseases, 70, 107, 963, 161 
184, 189, 190, 193, 194, 196, 197^ 
199, 202, 204, 205, 215 '* 

Nickel, 144, 186 (ii) - ** 

carbonyl, 186-188 (ii) , ' 
eczema, 186 
Nicotine, 216 

Nitrating, 41-43, 47, 49, 1Q8 Ii), 201 
(iii), 286 

Nitric acid, 2, 6, 9, 10, 39 (i), 43-^40, 
107, 116, 182, 172 (ii), 280 (iii), 26f, 
285-287, 326 

Nitrobenzene, 3, 9, 35, 40, 41, 45,’ 108- 
115 (i), 212 (ii), 285-288 (iii) ■ 

Nitro cellulose, 40, 42, 4^, 48JJ36 
Nitrochlorobenzene, 1 116, 2Q9*" 
Nitro-compounds, 40, 108 (i), 109*112, 
114, 115, 211-214 (ii), 286-988 (lii)< 
Nitro-glyoorin, 9, 40, 41, 43; 40 (S), 
47, 48, 212 (ii), 201 (iii) ■ ■ 

Nitronaphthalin, 115, 116, 214” 
Nitrophenol, 3, 46, 115, 212, 288 * y 
Nitrous fumes, 10, 12, 4<l44 (iL48 f 
116, 171, 261 (iii), 286, lfe8 
Notification of poisoning, 220-225 (&} 

Oil extraction, 61, 68, 69 
Organpipe making, 140 r 
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Oxygen inhalation, 43, 63, 64, 16^1681 
' (ii), 188, 192, 196, 206-202, 204, 208; 
221, 881-237 (fli) 


Paint flsra. See House painting. 

Paints (quiok-jirying), 880-332 
Paper; mahofacture of, 336 
Paraffin, 60* 59, 60, 96, 98, 101, 107, 

' m , 

eczemfc, 27, 64/66, 102, 203 
Paranitipnllme, 114, 118, 214 
Parapfcenyleno diamine, 118, 214 
Parked process 125, 127 
Pattin3on process, 125, 127 
p Pctrol other, 60, 331 
Petroleunw (petroleum poisoning), 69- 
202-204 (ii), 267 (iii) 
Phenaftthrene, 96 
Phenol. 75, 00, 96-100, 108, 109 
Pheny&ydrazine, 36 
Phosgene. . See Carbon CAVeiilorido 
Phosphor Bronze, 52 
Phosphorettod hydrogen gas, 50, 62 (i). 

86, 90, 149, 191-192 (i) 

Phosphorus, 31, 36, 49 (i), 50, 52, 148, 
149, 190-191 (ii), 268- 
271 (iii) 

necrosis, 61 (i) 52, 190- 
191 (ii), 268-271 (iii) 

. prohibition of, 51, 220, 
268-271 (iii) 

Photography, 36, 45, 58, 94, 152 
Picric *ttd, 40, 96, 100, 108, 115, 116, 
218 (ill 

Pitch, 96, 97, .107, 281, 282 
Plate towers, *f, 10, 39 
Poisons, pjassification of, 157-163, 
109 (ii) 

Porcelain, 188 (i), 322 
P6tflfosium bichromate. See Chromium 
chloipte, 26, 29, 37, 50, 52 
136-188 (i), 153, 294, 319-321 
Power gap, 80-90. (i), 277 (in) 

Printing; 128-180 (i), 146, 817-319 (iii) 
Producers, $0-82, 87-89, 153, 276- 
278 

Propyl alcohol, 248, 249 

Prussic &cid. See Hydrocyanic acid 

Rulmptor, 1(57, 168 

P^dine* 59, 90, 96, 101, 152, 216 
(n), 285 

Pyritep bun#*, 5, 6, 65, 256 

Pyroxyl*K«k261 

"■ '** * ( 



Realgar. ’ See Arsenio # 

Refrigeration, 9l[ 93, 154 
Regenerator firing, 81, 148/ 153 
Rescue appliances, 164-168 (ii), 280- 
286 (iii# 

Respiratory 289 (iii) » v 
R^asring ^ealcinr&g -furnaces, &c.), 5/ 
il, f 65, 119, 120, 125-127, 129, 130, 
131, 141, 143, 253, 288-289 (iii), 
299, 323, 327 
Roburite, 115, 116®*^ 

Roofing felt, 96, 101, 281 
Rubber. See- JndWubbor 


122 - 


Salt, 32, 33 : 

Saltcako. See Sodium sulphide 
Saltpetre, 35, 42, 50, 257 
Satinwood, 154, 155 v / 

Se- • r gas, 66, 67, 93, 95 * 

Shot, 121, 140, 143 
Silicon carbide, 85, 140, 323 
Silicofluorio acid, 38, 50, 54, 17i 
Silk, artificial, 49 
Silver (argyria), 45, 92, ,r 0 (i), 

125, 144, 152 
nitrate, 40, 45, J42, 188/227 
smelting, 122, 

Skin diseases, 27, 38, 47,l^i|^6, 
58, 62, 64, 65, 71, 96, 102, 107/m 

143, 144, 154-156, 171, 173. 186-189, 
203, 208, 209, 265 

Smelting processes, 89, 94, 119 (i), 143, 

144, 182, 288-290 (iii), 299, 323- 

325, 326 * 

Smokeless powder, 49, 211 1 

Soda, 2, 14 (i), 17-20, 55, 05, 9& 95, 
258 (iii) 
electrolytic*, 20 
waste, 18, 65, 258 * 

Sodium bichromate. Seo’^hromate 

sulphate and sulphide, 14 (i), 
17, 19-22, 22 r 112, 296 (iii), 
286 

Soldering, 145, 316, 329 
Solvay method. See Ammonia soda 
Solvent naphtha, 99-102, 106, 207 (ii), 
330 1 < 

Spirit, denaturing of, 99, 100, 210, 
2R> " , 

Substitutes for poisonous materials, 
248 (iii) 

Suction gas, 82 (i), 88, 87-80, 276-278 
(Ei) y ' * : . " ■ 

St^pho-cyanide compfuadj 75, 0O 4 

Sulphonal, 22, 269 (iii) 

Sulphur, 31, 52, 65 (i), «5, 68,^4, 93 
122,288 V v ' 
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*43ulp!hir dioxido, 5 13, 14, 19, 21, 

23, 31, 54, TO, 05, 119, 120, 
122-125, 148, 154, 171 (ii), 
257 (iii), 259, 267, 279, 288, 
323, 326, 327, 3& 
dyes, 112 

t soap, 294 r" * 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 8, 12, 13, Hi, 
18, 21, 50, 52-54, 65 (i), 66, 67, 74, 
79, 90-93, 95, 96,^01, 102, 103, 106, 
107, 112, 114, 1%*, 192 (ii), 193, 258, 
. 271, 279, 280, 285, 286, 290 
Sulphuric: add, 5 (i)l 9, 14, 18-20, 23, 
33, 37-41. 46, 47, 49, 50, 53, 
54, 60, 64, 65, 67, 92, 93. 108, 
112, 119. 145; 151, 154, 156, 
171 (ii), 250-257 (iii), 261, 279, 
286 

arsenic free, 9 

Superphosphate industry, 38, 53 (i). 

54,55,92, 176 (ii), 261 -265 (iii) 
Swedish matches, 50, 52, 55, 58, 265 


Tanjnjnc., 55, 56, 58, 66, 07, 94, 143. 
144, 153, 265, 329 

*Tar, 71, 77-80, 96-107 (i), 156, 275, 
2J^SSo (iii) 

j 00 * 8 &nis. See Aniline colours 
* derivatives, 40, 46, 96-107 (i). 

204-208 (ii), 210, 213-215 (iii) 
Teak wood, 154 

Textile industry, 134, 156 (i), 336 (iii) 
Thermometers, manufacture of, 141, 
328 

Tiles, 137-138 (i).* See also Pottery 
Tin, 44, 138 

Tobacco industry, 154 (i), 335 (iii) 
Toluene, 32, 35, 96, 108, 112, 204, 
200 (ii), 285 

Toluidine, 100, 111, 118, 214, 285, 287 
Treatment of poisoning, 163-127 (0) 
Turpentino, (&, 104, 215 (ii), 331 
Type casting, 138, 139 


U^RaSiartne, 19, 02, 059 
Ursol, 118 


Varnish, 58, 61, 101, 215, 330-332,93? 
Vaseline, 60 

Vegetable food stuffs, preparation of, 
154 (i). 332-336 (iii) 

Ventilation, 243- 2$5 (iii) 
artificial. 244-247* 
localised, 248-250' 
natural, 243 
Vermilion, 57 

Vulcanising, 31, 68 (i), 08-70, 272-27 
(iii) ‘ , 

Wahhinu accommodation, 217 (iii), 
Waste sulphuric acid, 43, 53 
water, 66 

Water gas, 82, 8 1, 87, 88 

gilding, 141, 142, 327 
Weldon process, 23, 29, 58, 50 
V liite lead, 55, 131 134 (i), 310-313 
(hi) 

Wood (poisonous). 154 166 (i), 216 (ii), 
336 (iii) 

Workmen's baths, 237, 292 
clothing, 229 
insurance, 219 
welfare, 237-242 


Xylene, 32, 99, 100. 107. 204, 2j0 


Zinc, 120 (i), 121. 122 131 (i), 139, 144 , 
151, 182-183 (ii), 294, 299-305, 
323 325 (iii) 
ashes, 125 

oxide, 32, 38, 125, 145, 182 
poisoning, 182 T83 (i), 325 (iii) 
smelting, 122-125, 125-131 (i), 
328 -325 (iii) 
white, 68, 293 
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